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INTRODUCTION. 



Wi 



HEN the number and variety of English Grammars 
already published, and the ability with which some of 
them are written, are considered, little can be expected 
from a new compilation, besides a careful selection of 
the most useful matter, and some degree of improve- 
ment in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, 
and the gradual progress of learners. In these respects 
something, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and 
advantage of young persons* 

In books designed for the instrucdon of youth, there 
is a medium to be observed, between treating the subject 
in so extensive and minute a manner, as to embarrass 
and confuse their minds, by offering too much at once 
for their comprehension ; and, on Uie other hand, con- 
ducting it by such short and general precepts and' obser- 
vations, as convey to them no clear and precise informa- 
tion* A distribution of the parts, which is either defec- 
tive or irregular, has also a tendency to perplex the 
young understanding, and to retard its knowledge of the 
principles of literature. A distinct general view, or 
outline, of all the essential parts of the study in which 
they are engaged ; a gradual and judicious supply of 
this outline ; and a due arrangement of the divisions, 
according to their natural order and connexion, appear 
to be among the best means of enlightening the minds of 
youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge* 
The author of this work, at the same time that he has 
endeavoured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise 
or too extensive, defective in its parts or irregular in 
their disposition, has studied to render his subject suf- 
ficiently easy, intelligible, and comprehensive. He does 
not presume to have completely attained these objects. 
How far he has succeeded in the attempt^ and \sV\a\wv 
he has failed, must be referred to \lv^ C^^\^\Ta\\v^\lv!Scv ^ 
^e judicious and candid readev% 
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Trb method which he has adopted, of exhibiting^ Uie 
performance in characters of different sizes, will, he 
trusts, be conducive to that gradual and regular proce- 
dure, which is so favorable to the business of instruction* 
The more important rules, definitions, and observations, 
and which are therefore the most proper to be committed 
to memory, are printed with a larger type ; whilst rules 
and remarks that are of less consequence, that extend 
•r diversify the general idea, or that serve as explana- 
tions, are contained in the smaller letter ; these or the 
ohief of them, will be perused by the student to the 
l^eatest advantage, if postponed till the general system 
"be completed. The use of notes and observations, in 
the common and detached manner, at the bottom of the 
page, would not, it is imagined, be so likely to attract 
^he perusal of youth, or admit of so ample and regular 
an illustration, as a continued and uniform order of the 
several subjects. In adopting this mode, care has been 
taken to adjust it so that the whole may be perused in a 
.«onnected progress, or the part contained in the larger 
.•eharacter read in order by itself. Many of the notes and 
observations are intended, not only to explain the sub- 
jects, and to illustrate them, by comparative views of the 
grammar of other languages, and of the various senti- 
ments of English grammarians ; but also to invite the 
ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and to 
prompt to a more enlarged; critical> and philosophical 
research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may net 
be improper more particularly to observe, that in select- 
ing and forming them, it has been the author's aim to 
render them as exact and comprehensive, and, at the 
same time, as intelligible to young minds, as the nature 
of the subject, and the difficulties attending it, would ad- 
mit. He presumes that they are also calculated to be 
readily committed to memory, and easily retained.-.^. 
For this purpose, he has been solicitous to select terms 
that are smooth and voluble ; to proportion the members 
of the sentences to one another ; to avoid protracted 
periods ; and to give the whole definition or rule, aa 
much harmony of expression as he could devise. 



From the sentiment generally adtnkttfdy that a propcp 
selection of faulty composition is itiore instruetiyc to the 
young grammarian, than any ru'ies and examples of pro- 
priety that can be given, the Compiler has been induced 
to pay peculiar attention to this part of the subject ; and 
though the instances of false grammar, under the rules 
of Syntax are numerous, it is hoped they will not be 
found too many, when their variety and usefulness are 
considered. 

In a work which professes itself to b« a compilation, 
and which from the nature and. design of it, must consist 
chiefly of materials selected from the writings of others, 
it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which the 
Compiler has made of his predecessors* labors ; or for 
omitting to insert their names. From the alterations 
•which have been frequently made in the sentiments and 
the language, to suit the connection^ and to adapt^them to 
the particular purposes for which they are introduced; 
and, in many instances, from the uncertainty to whom 
the passages originally belonged, the insertion of names 
could seldom be made with propriety. But if this could 
have been generally done, a work of this nature would 
derive no advantage from it, equal to the inconvenience 
of crowding the pages with a repetition of names and 
references. It is, Vowever, proper to acknowledge, in 
general terms, that the authors to whom the grammati- 
cal part of this compilation is principally indebted for its 
infiterials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth^ Priestley, Beattie, 
Sheridan, Walker, and Copte. 

IThs rules and observations respecting perspicuity, 
Ice. contained in the Appemlix, and which are, chiefly, 
extracted from the writings of Blair and Campbell, will, 
it is presumed, form a proper addition to the Grammar. 
The subjects are very nearly related ; and the study of 
perspicuity and accuracy in writing, appears naturally to 
follow that of Grammar. A competent acquaintance 
with the principles of both, will prepare and qualify the 
students, for prosecuting those additional ini\)rov^\Xi^w\s^ 
in language; to which they may b© pTop^t\^ <i[\\^<iVt.^* 
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Ok the utility and importance of the sludf of Gram- 
mar, and the principles of composition* much might be 
advanced, for the encouragement of persons in early life 
to apply themselves to this branch of learning ; but as 
the limits of this introduction will not allow of many 
observations on the subject, a few leading sentiments 
are all that can be admitted here with propriety. As 
words are the signs of our ideas, and the medium by 
which we perceive the sentiments of others, and com- 
municate our own ; and as signs exhi')it the things 
which they are intended to represent, more or less ac* 
curAtely, according as their real or established con- 
formity to those things is more or less exact ; it is evi- 
dent, that in proportion to our knowledge of the naturo 
and properties of words, of their relation to each other, 
and of their established connexion with the ideas to 
which they are applied* will be the certainty and ease, 
with which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds 
of one another ; and that without a competent know- 
ledge of this kind, we shall frequently be in hazard of 
misunderstanding others, and of being misunderstood 
ourselves. It may indeed be justly asserted, that many 
of the differences in opinion amongst men, with the dis- 
putes, contentions, and alienations of heart, which have 
too often proceeded from such differences, have been oc- 
casioned by a want of proper skill in the connexion and 
meaning of words^ and by a tenacious misapplication of 
language* 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation 
of this study can receive, in small compass, may be de- 
rived from the folloMdng sentiments of an eminent and 
candid writer* on language and composition, " All that 
« regards the study of composition, merits the higher 
" attention upon this account, that it is intimately con- 
« nected with the improvement of our intellectual powers, 
" For I must be allowed to say, that when we are employ- 
** ed after a proper manner, in the study of composition^ 
«' we are cultivating the understanding itself. The study 
<• of arranging and expressing our thoug^hts with proprie* 
^ ty^ teaches to think, as well as to speak^ accurately.'' 

* Bk^. 
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HTsvoitB the close of this introduction, it may not be 
superfluous to observe, that the author of the following 
work has no interest in it, but that which arises from the 
hope, that it will prove of some advantage tq youn^ per- 
sons, and relieve the labors of those who are employ t.d 
in their education He wishes to promote, in some de- 
gree the cause of virtue, as well as of learning ; and with 
this view, he has been studious,th rough the whole of the 
work, not only to avoid every example and illustration, 
which might have an improper effect on the minds of 
youth ; but also to introduce, on many occasions, such 
as have a moral and religious tendency. His attention 
to objects of so nrach importance will, he trusts, meet 
the approbation of every well- disposed reader. If they 
were faithfully regarded in all books of education, they 
would doubtless contribute very materially to the order 
and happiness of society, by guarding the innocence^ 
suid cherishing the virtue, of the rising generation. 

Holdgatci near Yorky^l795, 



TO THE NINTH KDlTIorf. 

Tna eighth edition of this grammar received consider- 
able alterations and additions : but works of this nature 
admit of repeated improvements ; and are, perhaps, ne- 
ver complete. The author solicitous to render his book 
more worthy of the encouraging approbation bestowed 
on it by the public, has again revised the work with care 
and attention. The new edition, he hopes will be found 
much improved. The additions, which are very con* 
siderable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to expand 
the learner's views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; 
and to render the study of grammar both easy and inter- 
esting. This edition contains also a new and eula^^i^t^,^ 
system of parsing ; copious lists o£ T\ouv\% ^t\^xv^^^ ^^- 
I eordwg to tbeir gender aui number \ «j\^ Yftaxv:^ xwona's^ 
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and observations^ 'vrhich serve to extetidy dr to explaic 
p&rticutar rules and positions.* 

The writer is sensible^ that after all his endeavors t 
elucidate the principles of the work^ there are few of th* 
divi^iona, arran$^einents, definitions, or rules, agsuns 
which critical ingenuity cannot devise plausible objec 
^ons- The subject is attended with so much intricacy 
and admits of views so various, that it was not possible 
to render every part of it nnexcepttoriable ; or to accom 
modate the work in all respects.,, ta the opinions and pre 
po9<iessions of eveiy grammarian and teac4ier. If th 
author has adopted that system whkh, on the whole, i 
best suited to the nature of the subject, and conformable 
to the sentiments of the most judicious grammarians ; i 
his reasontQigs and ilLuistratiems, respecting particula 
points, are founded on just prineiples, and the peculia 
rities of the English langauge j he has, perhaps, don 
all that could reasonably be expected in a work of thi 
nature ; and he may warrantably indulge a hope, tlia 
the book will be still more extensively approved and cir 
culated. 

• The author conceives that the occasional strictures, dispersec 
through the book, and intended to illustrate and support a numbe 
of important and grammatical points, wiU not, to young persons o 
ingenuity, appear to be diy and- usdess discussions. He is persuad 
ed tliat, by such persons, they will be read with attention An< 
he presumes that those strictures^ will gratify their curiosity, stim 
ulate application, and give solidity and permanence to their gram 
matical knowledge. — ^la the aciavo edition of tlie Grammar, tht 
leader will find many additional disouasionsof this nature. 
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ENGLISH GBAMMAJt. 

JliNGLISH Grammar is the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with propriety. 

It is divided into four parts, viz. orthogra- 
rny, etymology, syntax, and prosody. 

This division may be rendered more intelligible to 
the student) by observing, iifother words, that Grammar 
treats, Jirat^ of the form and sound of the letters, the 
combination of letters into syllables, and syllables into 
words; secondly^ oi the different sorts of words, their 
various modifications, and their derivation ; thirdly^ of 
the uni<m and riglit order of words in the formation of a 
sentence ; and lastly^ of the just pronunciation^ and po* 
etical construction of sentences* 
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PART L 

orthography. 

Chapter 1. Of the LzrfERs. 

Section 1. Of the nature of the lettertj and of a fier^ 

feet alphabet. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of 
letters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a 
word: 

The fetters of the English language, called the 
Emglish alphabet, are twenty-six in number* 

These letters are the representatives of certain 

articulate sounds, the elements of the language* 

An articulate sound, is the sound of the Human 

Toice, formed by the organs of speech. 

B 
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MngStk Gramma*. 



The fbllowing is ■ list of the Roman, Italic, and ( 

English CliKatQhBrs. 

Roman. Italic. Old English. Name. 



A 



B 
C 
D 
£ 
F 



Y 
Z 



a 
b 
c 
d 

e 
f 






G g 

H h 

I i 

J 

K 

L 1 

M m 

N n 

O o 

r P 

Q q 

R r 

S fs 

T t 

U u 

V V 

W w 
X 



X 

y 



Cap. Small. 
A 



B 
C 
D 

M 



a 
b 
c 
d 

e 



Cv-SmalL 



a 



41 



ii 
t 
ft 

e 



at. 

bee, 

tee, 

dee, 

ee. 



F f 


f I 


*/. 


%i 


%\ 


jee. 
aitch. 


J i 


»^f 


i or et 
Jay. * 


K k 


ft \ 


kay. 


L I 


% \ 


el. 


M m 


9^ m 


em. 


N n 


^ n 


en. 





jS> 


0. 


^P 


P ? 


pee. 


Q q 


9l 4 


cue. 


R r 


SI X 


ar. 


i'^' 


» it 


ess. 


T t 


X, t 


tee. 


U u 
V V 


«^i: 


uoryo 
vee. 


fVw 


W to 


double 


X X 


^ s 


eks. 


ly 


% P 


%vy. 


Z X 


« $ 


zed. 



OrikograJkJ^ 1$ 

A perfect alplMibet of the EnglM langinigef Mdy in- 
deed, of eveiy other language, woidd contun a number 
of letters, precisely eqnal to the number of simple artic- 
ulate sounds belonging to the language. E^ierj simple 
sound would hare its distinct character ; «nd that charac« 
ter be the representative of no other sound. But this is 
£ir from being the state of the English alphabet. It has 
more original sounds than distinct significant letters ; 
and, consequently, some of these letters are made to 
represent, not one sound alone, but several sounds. This 
will appear by reflecting, that the sounds signified by 
the united letters M, shj ng^ are elementary, ainid have no 
nngle appropriate characters, in our alphi^et ; and that 
the letters a and u represent the different sounds heard 
m hat^ hatCf hail ^ and in kut^ built mule. 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent 
all tjfae elementary articulate sounds of our language, as 
nearly in the manner and order of the present English 
alphabet, as the design of the subject will admit \ and 
shall annex to each character the syllable or word, which 
contains its proper and distinct sound. And here it will 
be proper to begin with the vowels. 

Letters denoting the Words containing the 

simple sounds. simple sounds. 





as heard in 


fate. 




as in 


fall. 




aa in 


fat. 




as in 


far. 




as in 


mcr 




as in 


metr 




as in 


pine. 




as in 


pin. 




as in 


no. 


o 


as in 


not. 


o 


as in 


TCi^\t.% 


m 


ma in 


TaxiV«« 
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Letters denoting the Words containing the 

simple sounds. simple sounds, 

u a« heard in tub. 

u as in bull. 

By this list it appears, that there are in the Englisk 
language fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as i and u^ 
when pronounced long, may be considered as diph- 
thongs, or diphthongal vowels^ our language, strictly 
speaking, contains but twelve simple vowel sounds ; to 
represent which, we have only five distinct characters or 
letters. If a in far^ is the same specific sound as a in 
fat ; and u in biUly the same as o in movcy which is the 
opinion of some grammarians ; then there are but ten 
•riginal vowel sounds in the English language. 

The following list denotes the sounds of the conso- 
nants, being in number twenty-two* 

Letters denoting the Words containing the 

simple sounds. simple sounds. 





b 


a9 heard 


I in 


bay. 


tub. 




d 


as 


in 


day. 


sad. 




f 


Mi 


in 


off, for. 




V 


as 


in 


van. 


love. 




g 


as 


in 


«&& 


} go. 




h* 


as 


in 


hop 


, ho. 




k 


as 


in 


kill. 


oak. 




1 


as 


in 


lap, 


all. 




m 


as 


in 


my, 


mum. 




n 


as 


in 


ne, • 


on. 




P 


as 


in 


pin, 


map.. 




r 


as 


in 


rap. 


cry. 




s 


as 


in 


so, lass. 




z 


as 


in 


zed. 


buzz. 




t 


as 


in 


top, 


mat. 




w 


as 


in 


wb. 


wUl. 


.. 


Y 


as 


in 


ye, yes. 



• Some grammarians suppose h to mark only an aspiration, or 
breathing; but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a 
^articuliur manner, bf the organs of speech. 



Lelteri^ denoting the Words containing the 

simjile somuls* simple sounds. 

ng C9 heard in ing, sing, 

sh a* in shy, ash. 

th aa in thin, thick, 

th <tt in then, them^ 

zh a« in pleasure* 

Several letters marked in the English alphabet^ as 
eonsonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not 
simple, but complex sounds. C, for instance, is super- 
ioous in both its sounds ; the one being expressed by kf 
and the other by a» 6, in the soft pronunciation, is not 
a simple but a complex- sound ; as age is pronounced 
4Udge. J is unnecessary, because its sound, and that of 
the soft gy are in our language the same. Q, vriih its 
attendant Uj is either complex, and resolrable in to kvfy 
as in guaUty / or unnecessary, because its sound is the 
same with k^ as in opaque. X is compounded of ga^ as 
in example ; or of ka^ as m- expect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of 
the English language ahould be taught to pronounce per- 
fectly, and with facility, every original umple sound that 
belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care in this 
respect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with eas« 
and accuracy, every combination of sounds ; and taught 
to avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pro- 
nauncing words, which accompanies, through life, many 
persons who have not, in this respect, been properly in* 
structed at an early period. 

Letters arc divided into Vowels and Conso- 
nants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be 
perfectly uttered by itself ; as, a, e^ o; which are 
fi>rmed without the help of any bther sound. 

A Consonant is an articulate souud^ NqV&Oew 
eaoDot be p&rkGtly uttered vdtihouX \!b& VOw^ 
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of a vowel : as, 6, d./^l; which require vowels 
to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, t, o, w, and sometimes 
w and y. 

^ and y are consonants when they begin a 
word or syllable ; but in every other situation 
they are vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammar^ 
anS) that w and y are consonants when they begin a syl- 
lable or word, and vowels whea they end one* That 
they are consonants) when used as initials, seems to be 
evident from their not admitting the article an before 
them, as it would be improper to say an walnut^ an yard, 
&c. ; and from their following a vowel without any hia- 
tus or difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy 
youth. That they are vowels in other situations, ap- 
pears from their regularly taking the sound of other 
vowels ; as w has the exact sound of u in saw, few, now, 
&c. ; and y that of t, in hymn, fly, crystal, Sec. See the 
letter W and Y, pages 30 and 3 1 .♦ 

We present the following as more exact and philoso- 
phical definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple articulate sound, perfect in itself, 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of speech^, 
from the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant is a simple, articulate sound, imperfect 
by itself, but which, joined with a vowel, forms a com* 
plcte sound, by a particular motion or contact of the 
organs of speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the timfile 



* The letters -m and 9 are of an ambiguous nature ; being coa- 
songnta at the beginning of wordi, and vowels at the end. 

" Encychp^dia Britanmca. 

'Vfalker'nCriUcal Pronouncing Dictionary, page 34. thirdtditivtu 
JPtrfy's HagUsln Diftiooary, Prefix pas^ 7. 
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wd the comfiound* But there does not appear to be any 
foundation for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to 
the nature of a vowel, which excludes every degree of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, according to 
the d*^finition, but one conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst 
it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi- 
Yowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at all, without 
the aid of a voweK They are b, py ty d, k, and 
c and g hard^ 

The semi- vowels have an imperfect sound of 
themselves. They are yj /, /», », r, v, Sy z, x, 
and e and g soft.^ 

Four of the semi- vowels, namely, /, my w, r, 
are also distinguished by the name of liquidsy 
from their readily uniting with other consonants, 
and flowing as it were into their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the na- 
ture of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttertd with- 
out the aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that 
even the names of the consonants, as they are pronounc- 
ed in reciting the alphabet, require the help of vowels 
to express them> In pronouncing the names of the 
mutes, the assistant vowels follow the consonants ; as, 
bey ficy tcy dcy ku* In pronouncing the names of the se- 
mi-vowels, the vowels generally firecede the consonants ; 
as, e/y ely eniy en, avy csy ex* The exceptions are, ccy ge^ 
vey zed. 

This distinction between the nature and the name of a 
consonant, is of great importancCf and should be well ex- 
plained to the pupil* They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar. Observations and rea,SQ^\\w^ 
CD the name, arc often applied to ex^\a\t\ lYv^ w^.\mx^«> ^^ 
% consomme: md by this meansi tho «X\x^^ivV\%\^^^^'^^ 
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error aad perplexity^ respecting these elemnts of laiK 
guage* It should be impressed on his mindi that the 
name of every consonant is a corrtfUex sound ; but that 
Uie consonant itself is always a sim/Ue sound. 

Some writers have described the mutes and semW 
vowels, with their subdivisions^ nearly in the fbllowing . 
manner. 

The miuci 2ire those consonants* whose sounds cannot 
be protracted* The aemi-voweUf such wliose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vow 
els, from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into fiure and imfiure. 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pro- 
longed ; they are kyfi, t. The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a very short space;; 
they are A, rf, ^. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided- into vocal and tu- 
pirated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed^by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated* The vocal are /, m, 
n, r, vj ftf, V) 2^ /A, flat) zh^ ng s the aspirated, f,ky t, th^ 
sharp, 9h^ 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into fiwr^ 
and im/iure. The pure are those which- are formed en* 
urely by the voiee ; the impure, such as have a mixture 
of breath with the voice. There are seven pure—/, m, 
fi, r, w, V, n^ ; four impure^— v, z, (A fiat, zAi 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pro- 
nounced by a single impulse of the voice ; as ea 
in beat, oti in sound. 

. A tripthong is the union of three vowels, pro- 
nounced in like maoner ; as, eauin beau, tew in 
view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both^ 
thevowda are soiuulea; as of in voice, ouin 
ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the ; 
rpfvd^ soim4cd ; as, ea in eaglcv oa in boat* 1 
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Each oi the diphthongal letters vrasj doubtless* origin- 
ally heard in pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them* these combinations still retain the name 
of diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are mark- 
ed by the term imftrofter. As the diphthong derives its 
name and nature from its sound, and not from its letters, 
and properly denotes a double vowel sound, no union of 
two vowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be en- 
titled to that appellation ; and the single letters i and Uy 
mrhen pronounced long, must in this view, be considered 
as diphthongs. The tripthongs, having at most but two 
sounds, are merely occular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarians classed with the diphthongs. 

SscTiON 2. General observation* on the sounds of the 

letters^ 



A has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad> the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long ; as in name, basiU) creation.. 

The broad; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fancy, glass* 

The middle ; as in far, farm, father. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds like a short lA 
proper names ; as In Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not 
in Baal, GaaU 

Ae has the sound of long c* It is sometimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form ; as aenig- 
ma. ^equator, Sec, ; but others have laid it aside, and 
•irrite enigma, Cesar, Eneas, See* 

The diphthong at has exactly the long- slender sound 
ef a; as in pail, tail. Sec. ; pronounced pale, tale. Sec. ; 
except plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few 
others. 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a / as in taughtf 
caught, Sec. Sometimes like the short or open a ; as ux 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet. Sec. It has the ^owTvCi ^^ \^xv% * 
iahaulbof / md that of o short in laurel) \^>aL^'axiV)cav) V.'^v 
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Am bts alwAjm the tausd of toMd a ; at in taLw!» 

•crawly crawl. 

^1 like Its near relation oi, is pranonnced like that 
\»ik% slender sound of a ; as in pay» ifify delay. 

B. 

B keeps one unTaried sounds at the begini^ag^ middle^ 
and end of words ; as in baJser, number, rlittbar'>, fcc. 

In some words it is silent ; as in thumb} debtor, sub* 
tie, &c. In others, besides being sikntf it tongthena 
the syllable ; as in climb, coaab, tomb. 

C. 

C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like k^ before 0, 0, ti, n /, r /. a9 in earf^ 
cottage, curious, craft« tract, cloth, 8cc. ;. and when it 
ends a syllable ; as in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like 9 before ^, ^ and y, generally ; as ia 
centre, face, cinl, cymbal,, mercy, Su^ It has^ some<^ 
times the sound of sh ; as in ocean, social* 

C is mote in czar, czarina, victuals, 8sc. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English; orthogra* 
phy, never ends a word ; and therefore we find in our 
best dictionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, kc. But 
many writers of latter years omit the k in words of two 
or more syllables ; and thb practice is gaining ground^ 
though it is productive of irregularities ; such as writing 
jnimic and mimickry ; traffic and traftcking. 

Ch is commonly sounded like /cA ; as in church, chin^ 
chaff, charter ; but in words derived from the Greeki 
has the sound of k; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, 
chyle, distich ; and in Ibr^gn names ; as Achish, Bsffuch, 
Enoch, &c* 

CA, in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of ah ^ as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k ; as in arch« 
angel, archieves, Archipelago ; except in arched, arch- 
crjr, archer^ $nd arch-enemy ', but before a consoaaal 



it alwiqrs sounds like tch ; as in archbtshopy arcbduke, 
archpresbyter, Sec* Ch is silent in schedule, schism, 
and yacht. 

D. 

JD keeps one uniform sound, at the beg^inning, mir?dle, 
and end of words ; as in death, bandage, kindred; un- 
less it may be sdd to take the sound of /, in stuffed^ 
tripped, &c.' stuft, tript, &c. 

E. 

JS has three different sounds. 

A long sound ; as in scheme, glebe, severe, pullej. 

A short sound ; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scavcely perceptible sound ; as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as in clerk, 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short i ; as in England, 
yes, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mon* 
osyllables that have no other vowel ; as roe, he, she ; 
or in substantives derived from the Greek ; as catastro- 
phe, epitome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modi- 
fy the foregoing consonants ; as force, rage, since, oblii^e ; 
or to lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, 
pine ; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded tike e long ; 
as in appear, beaver, creature, kc. It has also the sound 
of short tf ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is 
sometimes pronounced like the long and.slender a ; as in 
bear, break, great. 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, 
portmanteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the 
■ound of long u. 

Mh in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; 
as in deign, vein, neigbour, &c. It has the sound of long 
em sei^^e, deceit, receive, either, neither, See* It is 
sometimes pronounced like short ii as in foreign, for- 
feit, sovereign, &c. 

Eo is proi^ounced like « long ; as in people ; and ^or&^« 
times tike e short ; as in leoparid, jeopaxdy . \W^% ^v^ 
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the sound of short u ; as in dungeoo, sturgeon, pun- 
cheon, See. 

Eu is always sounded like long u ot ew ; as in feud, 
deuce. 

Mw is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in 
few, new, dew. ' 

Ey^ when the accent is on it, isalways pronounced like 
c long ; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, 
where it is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 
of e long ; as alley, valley, barley. 

F« 

F keeps one pure unvaried sound at the beginning, 
middle, and end of words ; as fancy, muffin, mischief, 
&c. ; except in qf^ in which it has the fiat sound of o-v ; 
but not in composition ; as whereof, thereof. Sec We 
should not pronounce, a wive's jointure, a calve's head ; 
bat a wife's jointure, a calf's head* 

G has two sounds \ one hard ; as in gay, go, gun ; 
the other soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, 
snug, frog. It is hard before a, o, u, /, and r ; as game, 
gone, gull, glory, grandeur. 

6 before e^ I, and y, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, 
ginger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, 
and some others. 

G is mute before n ; as in gnash, sign, foreign, &c. 

Gw, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, gives 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, impugned ; pronounced impune, im- 
prene. Sec. 

Gh, at the beginning of a word) has the sound of the 
hard g; as ghost, ghastly J in the middle, and some'> 
times at the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, highf 
plough, mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound of /; as in laugh^ 
cough, tough. Sometimes only the gis sounded; as ia 
hurgb^ burgher 
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H. 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before observ- 
^, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. 
It is heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom 
mute at the beginning of a word. It is always silent af- 
ter ry as, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

/T final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
hah 1 oh ! fob I Sarah, Messiah. ' 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the neg- 
ligence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has 
happened that many persons have become almost inca- 
pable of acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, 
therefore incumbent on teachers, to be particularly care- 
ful to inculcate a clear and distinct utterance of this 
sound. 

I. 

I has a long sound : as in fine : and a short one ; as 
in fin. 

The long soundls always marked by the c final in mo- 
nosyllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. Before 
r it is often sounded like a short u ; as, flirt, first- In 
some words it has the sound of e long ; as in machine, 
bombazine, magazine. 

The diphthong ia is frequently sounded like ya ; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, &c. It 
has sometimes the sound of short i ; as in cariiage, 
marriage) parliament. 

le sounds in general like e long ; as In grief, thief, 
grenadier. It has also the sound of long i ; as in die, 
pie, lie : and sometimes that of short i ; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, perlieu. 

loy when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations tion and Mon^ are sounded exactly like the verb 
shun ; except wbcn the t is preceded by a ov x ; as in 
question, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The tripthong iou is sometimes pronouivced d\i\:\xw^\\^ 
in two s>-]JaWes/ as in bilious, vanous> ^«.\.OTXWiNX^* 

C 
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But these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; a 
j>rccIou8, factious) noxious. 

J. 

J is pronounced exactly like soft ^ s except in hx 
lujab, where it is pronounced like y. 

K. 

K has the sound of c hard, and is used before c ai 
•where according to English analogy, c would be s 
aft, kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; i 
knife, knell, knocker. It is never doubled ; excel 
Habakkuk ; but c is used before it, to shorten the vc 
hy a double consonant ; as^ cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L. 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, bil 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, ps: 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monos; 
bles : as, mill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong 
cedes it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Le^ at the end of words, is pronounced like a weal 
in which the c is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M. 

M has always the same sound ; as, murmur, m« 
XQental, excejpt in comptroller, which is pronoui 
controller. 

N. 

jyr has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, 
noble ; the other a ringing sound like ng ; as in th 
banquet, Sec. 

Wis mute when it ends a syllable, and is precede 
m s as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing soi 
•as, writingi reading, speaking. Some writers have 
posed that when ing is preceded by ing^ it should be 
nounced in ; as, singing, bringing, should be soui 
singin, bringin ; but as it is a good rule, with respe 
pronunciation, to adhere to the written words, ui 
custom has clearly decided otherwise, it does not s 
proper to adopt this innovation. 



o. 

has a long sound ; as in note, bone, obedient, over ; 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound of u ; as son, come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sounded like oo ; as 
in prove, move ; and often like au ; as in nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa is regularly pronounced as the lonj; 
sound of o; as in boat, oat> coal; except in broad, 
abroad, groat, where it takes the sound of broad a ; as, 
abrawd, &c. 

^ Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long ; 
as in foetus, Autccci: and sometimes short ; as in oeco- 
nomics, cecumcnical. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoc, 
and bilboes, it is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and e long united, as in boy; as boil, toil, spoil, joint* 
point, anoint : which should never be pronounced as if 
written bile, spile, tile, 8cc. 

Oo almost always preserves its regular aound ; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
short u» Door and floor should always be pronounced as 
if written dore and fiore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first 
and proper sound is equivalent to ow in down ; as in 
bound, found, surround. 

The second is that of short u ; as in enough, trouble, 
joumey. 

The third is that of oo ; as in soup, youth, tournament. 

The fourth is that of long o ; as in though, mourn, 
poultice. 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cough, trough.^ 

The sixth is that of atve ; as in ought, brought, 
thought. 

Oftf is generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown i 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o ; as in 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for o/, and is 
pronounced exactly like it« 
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P. 

P has always the same sound> except, perhaps, in euj^ 
board, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mute ;: 
as in psalm, psaltery Ptolemy : and between m afid t ^ 
aS| tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

-PA is generally pronounced like/>- as in philosophyi 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both let- 
ters are entirely dropped. 

Q. 

Q is always followed by uj as, quadrant, queen, quire* 

Qu is sometimes sounded like k i as,, conquer, liquofi 
risque. 

R. 

P has a rough sound ; as in Rome, river, rage ;, and 
a smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

He at the end of many words, is pronounced like a. 
weak er j as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S* 

S has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z j as, bosom, nasal, dismal. 
A sharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 
It is always sharp at the beginning of words* 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, hisi 
was, trees, eyes ; except in the word4 this> thus, us, yesi 
rebus, surplus. Sec* ; and in words terminating with ous. 

It sounds like z before iorii if a vowel goes before ; as^ 
intrusion ; but like a sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as^ 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; asy. 
amuse ; and before y final ; as, rosy ; and in the wordb 
bosom, desire, wisdom, &c. 

<S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscount. 

T. * 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T' before wv 
when the accent precedes^ sounds like tch ; as, natures 
virtue, are pronounced natchure, virtchue. Ti be- 
fore a vowel has the sound of sh ; as in salvation ; ex- 
tept in such words as tierce^ tiara> Scct and unlesa an. • . 
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goes before ; as^ question ; and excepting also deriva- 
tives from words ending in ty $ as^ mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, thus, 
vreather, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as> thing:, 
think) breath. 

Thy at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank« 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thiiher, and 
some others. Th^ at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, 
death, breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath,Scc. 

T?hf in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, 
orthodox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, bre- 
thren, and a few others* 

Thy between two vowels, is generally flat in words 
purely English ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, 
mother. 

Thy between two vowels, in words from the learned 
languages, is generally sharp ; as apathy, sympathy, 
Athens, apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as, Tho- 
mas, thyme, Thames, asthma. 

U. 

U has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, lik« oo ; as in bull, full, bushel. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry, and berrial. 

A is now often used before words beginning with u 
long, and an always before those that begin with u short ; 
as, a union, a university, a useful book ; an uproar, an 
usher, an umbrella. 

The diphtliong Y/rr, has sometimes the sound of wa $ 
as in assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the 
sound of middle a ; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like ive ; as in quench, querist, 
conquest. It has also the sound of low^ u ; ^i*!^ vcv o\^n 
hue, ague. In g, few wordsi it is vyoyvoutv«:^«W\V*^ ^ 

G 2 
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short ; as in guest, guess* In some words it is entire 
sunk ; as in antique^ obliquei proroguci catalogue, di 
logue, &c. 

Vi is frequently pronounced wis as in languid, a 
guisti, extinguish. It has somedmes the sound of i lon{ 
as in guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that o 
short i as in guilt, guinea, Guildhall. In some words 
is sounded like long u ; as in juice, suit, pursuit : ai 
alter r, like oo ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like wo / as in quote, quorui 
quandam. 

Uy has the sound of long e ; as in obloquy, soliloqu 
pronounced obloquee,SiCC. except buy, and its derivative 

V. 

y has the sound of flat/, and bears the same relatic 
to it, as b does to fi^ d to r, hard g to A*, and z to s, 
has also one uniform sound ; as, vain, vanity, love. 

W. 

Wj when a consonant, has nearly the sound of oo / \ 
water resembles the sound of ooater ; but that it has 
stronger and quicker sound than oo^ and has a formatic 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pr 
nounces, with attention^ the words wo, wooy beware y ar 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an befoi 
it ; which oo, would admit. In some words it is n 
sounded ; as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is alwa] 
silent before r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle,wrist,wronj 
wry, bewray, &c. 

W before h is pronounced as if it were after the h 
as, why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

W^is often joined to o at the end of a syllable withoi 
affecting the sound of that vowel j as in crow, blow,grov 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pn 
nunciation, it has exactly the same sound as u woul 
have in the same situation : as, draw, crew, view, no? 
sawyer, vowel, outlaw. 

X has three sounds^ via« 
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It sounds like z at the beginning of proper names of 
Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sound like k^^ when it ends a syllable 
with the accent upon it ; as, exit? exercise, excellence ; 
or when the accent is on the next syllable, if it begins 
with a consonant ; as^ excuse, extent, expense. 

It has generally, a flat sound like 5-2, when the accent 
is not on it, and the following syllable begins with a 
Towel ; as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, 
egzist, egzample* 

r. 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee ; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of ecouth, eeork : but 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the words t/e, ye*, new-year^ in which 
its just and proper sound is ascertained. It not only 
requires a stronger exertion of the organs of speech to 
pronounce it than is required to pronounce ee ^ but its 
formation is essentially different. It will not admit of 
«7i before it, as ee will in the following example ; an eeL 
The opinion that y and w, when they begin a word or 
syllable, take exactly the sound of ee and 00, has induced 
some grammarians to assert, that these letters are al- 
ways vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound aa 
f would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, 
justify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z. 

Z has the sound of an « uttered with a closer com- 
pression of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat «; as, 
freeze, frozen, brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the 
letters vary, as they are difierently associated, and that 
the pronunciation of these associations depends upon the 
posiUon of the accent. It may also be observed, that, 
in order to pronounce accurately, great attention must 
be paid to the vowels which are not accented. There is 
scarcely any thing which mor« distinguishes ^^^^xi-s^ovw^i 
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2L poor educfttioD, from a person of a good one, than th 
pronunciation of the unaccented vowels. When vowel 
are under the accent^xhe best speakers and the lowest c 
the people, with very few exceptions, pronounce ther 
in the same manner ; but the unaccented vowels in th 
mouths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specifi 
sound, while the latter often totally sink them, or chang 
them into some other sound* 

Sbct. 3. The nature of articulation explained, 

A CONCISE account of the origin and formation of th 
sounds emitted by the human voice, may perhaps, nc 
improperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the ii 
genious student, and serve to explain more fully the nt 
ture of articulation, and the radical distinction betwee 
vowels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and s 
agitated or modified in its passage through the windpip 
and larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The wine 
pipe is that tube, which on touching tlie forepart of ou 
throat externally, we feel hard and uneven. It conve) 
air into the lungs for the purpose of breathing an 
speech* The top or upper part of the windpipe is calle 
the larynx^ conusting of four or five cartilages, that ma 
be expanded or brought together, by the action of certai 
muscles which operate all at the same time. In th 
middle of the larynx there is a small opening, called th 
glottiSf through which the breath and voice are conveyer 
This opening is not wider than one tenth of an inch ; an 
therefore, the breath transmitted through it from th 
lungs, must pass with considerable velocity. The voic 
thus formed, is strengthened and softened by a reverbc 
ration from the palate and other hollow places in the ir 
side of the mouth and nostiils ; and as these are better c 
worse shaped for this reverberation, the voice is said t 
be more or less agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, whic 
one and the same human voice is capable of uttering 
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together with the smallness of the diameter of the glot- 
tis ; and refiect, that the same diameter must always 
produce the same tone, and, consequently, that to every 
change of tone a correspondent change of diameter is ne- 
cessary ; we must he filled with admiration at the me- 
chanism of these parts, and the fineness of the fibres that 
operate in producing effects so minute, so various, and in 
their proportions so exactly uniform. For it admits of 
proof, that the diameter of the human glottis is capable 
of more than sixty distinct degrees of contraction or en« 
largement, by each of which a different note is produc- 
ed ; and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, as be- 
fore observed) does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of articulate voices : and what we 
call articulation^ is performed, not by the lungs, wind- 
pipe, or larynx, but by the acUon of the throat, palate, 
teeth, tongue, lips and nostrils. Articulation begins not, 
till the breath, or voice has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which pro- 
ceed from an open mouth, and are by grammarians call- 
ed vowel sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture 
of the mouth may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, 
or very small ; which. is one cause of the variety of vow- 
els : a particular sound being produced by each particu- 
lar aperture. Moreover, in passing through an open 
mouth, the. voice may be gently acted ufion^ by the lips, 
or by the tongue and palate, or by the tongue and throaty 
whence another source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be form- 
ed, agreeably to the plan in page 15 ; and the learners, 
by observing the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, Sec. 
when they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that va- 
rious operations of these organs of speech, are necessa- 
ry to the production of the different vowel sounds ; and 
that by minute variations they may all be distinctly pro- 
nounced. 

When the voice, in its passage through the mouth, is 
iojall^ intercepted^ or strongly com/irc«8cd|\\v^\:^\^lwx$N.- 
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ed a certain modification of articulate sound, whicl: 
expressed by a character in writing, is called a consor. 
Silence is the effect of a total interception ; and indis 
sound, of a strong compresuon ; and therefore a 
sonant is not of itself a distinct articulate voice, an 
influence in varying the tones of language is not clc 
perceived, unless it be accompanied by an openlr 
the mouth, that is, by a vowel* 

By making the experiment with attention, the stu 
will perceive that each of the mutes is formed bj 
voice being intercefited by the lips, by the tongue 
palate, or by the tongue and throat ; and that the i 
vowels are formed by the same organs strongly 
prcBsmg the voice in its passage, but not totally i 
cepting it. 

The elements of language, axxording to the diff- 
seats where they are formed, or the several orga 
speech chiefly concerned in their pronunciation, ar 
vided into several classes, and denominated as foil 
those are called labials^ which ar& formed by the 
those dentals^ that are formed with the teeth ; /lal 
that are formed with the palate ; , and nasalsy ths 
formed by the nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a < 
distinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds c 
first principles of language, and a wish to lead y 
minds to a further consideration of a subject so cu 
and useful, have induced the compiler to bostow pai 
lar attention on the preceding part of his work. S 
writers think that these subjects do not properly a 
tuie any part of grammar ; and consider them a 
exclusive province of the spelling book ; but if v 
fioctf that letters and their sounds are the consti 
principles of that art, which teaches us to speal? 
write with propriety, and that, in general, very 
knowledge of their nature is acquired by the sp< 
book, we must admit, that they properly beloi 
grammar ; and that a rational consideration of 
elementary principles of language, is an object thi 
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jnands the attention of the young grammarian. The 
sentiments of a very judicious and eminent wiiter 
(Quinctilian) respecting this part of grammar, may, per- 
haps, be properly introduced on the present occasion. 

<< Let no person despise, as inconsiderable, the ele- 
ments of grammar, because it may seem to them a mat- 
ter of small consequence, to shew the distinction bet^vcen 
vowels and consonants, and to divide the latter into 
liquids and mutes. But they who penetrate into the in- 
nermost parts of this temple of science, will there dis- 
cover such refinement and snbtility of matter, as are not 
only proper to sharpen the understandings of young 
persons, but sufficient to give exercise for the most pro- 
found knowledge and erudition.'' 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combi* 
nation, produce a syllable s syllables properly combined 
produce a werdj words duly combined produce a aen- 
tence ; and sentences properly combined produce an oru' 
Hon or discourse. Thus it is, says Harris, in his Her- 
mes, that to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain 
elementary sounds, we owe that variety of articulate 
voices, which has been sufficient to explain the senti- 
ments of so innumerable a multitude, as all the present 
.and past generations of men. 
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:Of srtLABLESy and the rules far arranging them, 

A SYLLABLE is a sound, either simple or 
compounded, pronounced by a single impulse 
of the voice, and constituting a word, or part of 
a word : as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art of rightly dividing words 
into their syllables, or of expressing vn >n^t^ Vi 
its proper letters* 
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The following are the general rules fop the divistoh 
of words into syllables. 

1* A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
joined to the 'alter syllable : as, de*light) brifdal, re* 
course : except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amlne : and 
except likewise words compounded : as, up-on, un-eveni 
dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word must not' 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-ile* But when they come 
between two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a 
word, they must be divided ; as,ut-most, un-der, in-sect| 
cr-ror, cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a 
word, if they can begin a word, and the preceding vowel 
be pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, 
de-throne, de-stroy . But when the vowel of the preced- 
ing syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants 
always belongs to that syllable ; as, dis -tract, dis-prove| 
dis -train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not pro- 
per to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of 
them as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest . 
to the former syllable : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broily 
dan-dler, dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided ■• 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, dc-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty- 

6. Compounded words must be ti*aced into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never-the-less. 

7. Grammatical and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teach-er, contend-er, great-er, wretch-ed ; good-ness, 
free-dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the 
reasons in support of them, are expressed at large in the 
author*s English spelling-book, thirteenth, or any sub* 
sequent edition, page 210*-315. 
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CU AFTER in. 

0/ Words in general^ and the Rules for s/ieiling them. 

Wo K D s are articulate sounds, used by common 
:onsent^ as signs of our ideas. 
' A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyl- 
able ; a word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a 
vord of three syllables, a Trissyllable ; and a 
vord of four or more syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative, 

A |Mrimitive wwd is that which cannot be re- 
[uced to any simpler word in the language : as, 
aan, good, content. 

A derivative word is that which may be re- 
uced to another word in English of greater sim- 
licity : as manful, goodness, contentment, York- 
hire.* 

There are many English words which, though com* 
Ounds in other languag^es, are to U3 primitives ; thus, 
ircumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
implicate, Sec. primitive words in English, will be found 
srivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English language is attended 
ith much uncertainty and perplexity. But a consider- 
lie part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by at- 
nding to the general laws of formation ; and for this 
id, the learner is presented with a view of such general 
laxims in spelling primitive and deriyatiire words, as 
ive been almost universally received. 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with /, ^ or «, preceded by a 
Qgle vowel, double the fiaai consonant ; as staff, mill, 

• A compouad word is included under the he&d of derivative 
>rds: as penknife, teacup» looking-gluas^ m%>| \>^ ttii>X<^<\\A 
licr wordf ofgnMv simplicity. 

D 
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pas8, &c. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, ha! 
was, yes, his, this, us, and thus. 

RULE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but f, /, < 
.«, and preceded by a single vowel, never double the fin 
consonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, in 
buuD, purr, and buzz. 

RULE III. 

Words ending. with y, preceded by a consonant, for 
the plurals of nouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nour 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, I 
changing y into i : as, spy, spies ; I carry, thou carries 
he carieth, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happie 
happiest. 

The present participle in ingy retains the y, that i m; 
not be doubled ; as carry, carrying ; bury, burying, & 

But y, preceded by a vowel, in such instances as ti 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys ; I cloy, he clo} 
cloyed, &c. ; except in lay, pay, and say ; from which a 
formed, laid, paid, and said \ and their compounds, u 
laid, unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, up 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a cons 
nant) commonly change y into t ; as happ> , happi] 
happiness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is vc 
rarely changed in the additional syllable : as coy, coyl 
boy, boyish, boyhood j annoy, annoyer, annoyance, jo 
less, joyful. 

RULE V. 

Monasyllables, and words accented on the last syllab 
endinfc with a single consonant preceded by a single vo 
el, double that consonant, when they take another syl 
ble beginning with a vowel : as wit, witty ; thin thi 
nish \ to abeti an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 
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But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is ^on the 
preceding syllable) the consonant remains single ; as, to 
toil, toiling ; to offer, an offering : .maid, maiden, $cc. 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
jitf*«, /<?M, /y, ovfull^ after them, preserve the letter dou- 
ble ; as harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, 
successful, distressful. Sec* But those words which end 
with double Ir and take ne^s^ leaa^ ly, or /ulij after them, 
generally omit one ij as, fulness, skilless,fuUy, skilful,kc. 

4 RULE "vir. 

Masj leas, ly^ and fully added to words ending with si- 
lent e, do not cut it off ; as, aleness, guileless, closely, 
peaceful 5 except in a few words ; as, duly, truly, awful, 

RULE VIII. 

• 

Menty added to words ending with silent e, generally 
preserves the e from elision; as abatement, chastise- 
ment, incitement, &c. The words judgment, abridg- 
'^nent, acknowledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, ment changes y into i, when 
preceded by a consonant : as accompany, accompani* 
ment ; merry, merriment* 

R4JLE IX. 

jlble and ible, when incorporated into words ending 
', "with silent e, almost always cut it off: as, blame, blama- 

ble : cure, curable ; sense, sensible, Sec. : but if c or ^ 
. soft comes before e in the original word, the e is then 

preserved in words compounded with able i as change,' 

changeable ; peace, peaceable. See. 

RULE X. 

When ing or iah is added to words ending with silent e^ 
the e is almost universally omitted ; as place, placing i 
lodge, lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

« RULE XX. 

Words t^ken into coxnpoaition) oix^xi i^to^x^wfe'^s?^^'^' 
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Vfhich were superfluous In tlie simple words : as^ hand- 
ful) dunghil) withal ^ also chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words 
is fiar from being uniform, even amongst writers of dis* 
tinction. Thus, honour and honor^ inquire and enquire^ 
negotiate and negociatCy control and eontroul, ex/iense and 
ex/iencef allege and alledge^ surfiriae and Burfirize^ com-^ 
plete and comfileat, conjiexion and connectiany abridgment 
and abridgement^ and many other orthographical varia«' 
tionsi are to be met with in the best modem pubUcati(>D8. 
Some authority for deciding differences of this natarer 
appears to be necessary ; and where can we find one of 
equal pretensions with Dr. Johnson's Dictionary? though 
a few of his decisions do not appear to be warranted by 
the principles of etymology and analogy, the stable foun« 
dations of his improvemenls. — '' As the weight of truth 
and reason (says Nares in his " Elements of Orthoepy"^ 
is irresistible, Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has nearly fixed 
the external form of our language. Indeed) so conven- 
ient is it to have one acknowledged standard to recur to ; 
so much preferable, in matters of this nature, is a trifling 
degree of irregularity, to a. continual change, andfruis 
less pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is earnest* 
lyto be hoped, that no author will heaceforthj oa Ugh; 
grounds, be tempted to innovate." 

This Dictionary, however, contains some orthogra- 
phical inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such 
as immovable moveabUy chaately chastneB8yfertilene9a/ert. 
tilyysliness slylyy fearlessly fear leanesByneedlesan ess need* 
lesly. If these, and similar iiTegularities, were correct- 
ed by spelling the words analogically, according to the 
first word in each part of the series, and agreeably totho 
general rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless, 
in these respects, be improved* 
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PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

wf General View of the Par^s of Speech. 

THE second part of grammar is etymolo- 
gy, which treats of the diflFerent sorts of words, 
. their various modifications, and their deriva- 
tions. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, 
as they are commonly called, parts of speech : 
namely, the article, the substantive or 
NOUN, the ADJECTIVE, the PRONOUN, thc 
VERB, the ADVERB, the* PREPOSITION, the 
CONJUNCTION, andthe interjection. 

* 1. An Article is- a word prefixed to substan- 
tives, to point them out, and to show how far 
their signification extends ; as, a gdrden, an 
eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantive or Noun is the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any no- 

' tion : as, London^ man^ virtue. 

A substantive may. in general, be distinguished by iia 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of it- 
' iself : as, a^ooA*, the *«»i an afifile; Umfierencei industry^ 
€htt9tity, 

3. Ah Adjective is a word added to a sub- 
stantive, to express its quality : as, " An indus- 
trious man ; a virtuous 'woxtvxn.^^ 

SAn adjective may be known by its making sen^e ^\\5cw 
the addition of the word thing ; aa a good \)cC\Ti'^\ ^ bad 
thtng : or of any particular substantive \ ^ci^ % vwe«^ ^"^ 
pfc, a/t/^M^r prospect, a Hvely boj% 

B 2 
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4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, to avoid the two frequent repetition of the 
same word : as, " The man is happy; he is be- 
nevolent ; he is useful." 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, 
to DO, or to suiFEE : as, " I am ; I rule ; I am 
ruled.' ^ 

A verb may generally be distinguiahed, by its making 
sense witii any of the pergonal pt-onouns, or tlic word- io 
before it : aS) I walk, he fiiaysy ihey write ; or to waM\, 
to /ilay, to wriie, 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, an adjective and sometimes to another ad- 
verb, to express some quality or circumstance 
respecting it : as, ** He reads welli a trult/^od 
man ; he WTites vert/ correctly. ^^ 

An adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question, How ? how much ? when ? or where f 
as, in the phrase " He read^ correctly^** the answer to 
the question, How does he read ? is, correctly^ 

7. Prepositions- serve to connect words with 
one another, and to show the relation between 
them : as, " he went from London to York ;'' 
" she is above disguise^" " tliey are supported 
by industry." 

A preposition may be known by its admitting after it 
t personal prononn, in the objective case ; as, tvithy fovj 
$0, &c. will allow the objective case after them ; with 
Aim, for Acr^ to ihenif &c. 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that ia 
chiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two or more sentences to make but one : it 
sometimes connects only words : as, " Thou ctkI 
he are happy, because you are good." " Two 
and three are five.'^ 

9. Jnterjections are words tiff own >sv>a^Vs\^^ti 



he parts of a sentence^ to express the passions 
ir emotions of the speaker : as, ** O virtue ! how 
miable thou art l" 

The observations which have been made, to aid learn-* 
rs in distinguishing the parts of speech from one ano« 
[ler, may afford them some small assistance ; but it will 
ertainly be much morein8tructive,to distinguish them by 
tie deiinitions, and an accurate knowledge of their nature. 

In the following passage, ail the parts of speech arc 
xemplified : 

I t t a I 1 2 3 72 

The power of speech is a faculty peculiar to man f 

nd was bestowed on him by his benencent Creator,, 
r I 3 8 tf 3 189 

>r the greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ;. 

ow often do we pervert it to the worst of purposes I 

In the foregoing sentence, the words Me, a, are arti- 
Ics ; flower^ sfieeck^ faculty ^ man^ Creator^ uaesy pur" 
osesi are substantives; fieculiar^ beneficent^ grecLttaty ex^ 
ellerUi woret, are • adjectives ; him, hUf^ we, U^ are pro- 
iouns ; is, was, bestowed, do, pervert, are verbs ; most^ 
ow, ajien, are adverbs ; t^, to, on, by, for, are preposi- 
ions; and, butf are conjunctions ^ and alas is an inter- 
ection* 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of the 
tsfts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
;rammarians. Some have enumerated tenf niaking'the 
larticiple a distinct part ;. some eighty excluding the par- 
iciple, and ranking the adjective under the noun ; some 
pur, and others only two, (t)ie noun and the verb,) sup* 
losing the rest to be contained in the parts of their divio 
ion* We have followed those authors, who appear to 
lave given them the m'ost natural and intelligible distri* 
lution* Some remarks on the division made by the learn- 
ed Home Tooke, are contained in the first section .of the 
leventh chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of be- 
ng considered as a part of artificial language or speech, 
teing rather a branch of that natural langua^e^Nqla^Vv^^ 
possess in common with the brute creaUoiV) 2kXid\i^ ^WcXv 
re express the iudicn emotioas aud p^^vou^ x^x^^*^^* 
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joined with plurel substantives, yet admit of the singukdi . 
article a ; as, a fev) men ; a great many men* ' ^- ' 

The reason ot it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases; it means a small or great ^ 
number collectively taken, and theiefbre gives the idea J 
of .a whole, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen« '% 
score, a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole numberi 
an aggregate of many collectively taken ; and therefore 
atill retains the article a, though joined as an adjective 
to a plural substantive ; as, a hundred, years, Sec. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between tht \ 
adjective many, and a singular noun : as, N> 

" Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, V 

" The dark unfathom*d caves of ocean bear ;• 
" Full many ajlow'r is bom to bliish unseen, 
** And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Xn these lines, the phrases, many a gem and many ajlovf^ff 
refer to many gems and many J^owera, separately, not coir 
lectively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverb*- 
in the comparative and superls^ive degree ; and its eBect 
is, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to define 
it the more precisely : as, " The more I examine it, the 
better I like it, I like this the least of any/* See thU 
^afiter iu the Octavo Grammar, 

CHAPTER III* 
0/ SUBSrjNriFES, 

SECTION iv Of Substantives in general, 

A Substantive or Noun IS the name of any 
thing that exists, or of which we have any no^ 
tion : as, London^ man, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Proper names or substantives, are the names 
appropriated to individiialsj;^as, George, Lioak 
don, Tlmmesm , ' " 
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Common names or substantives, stand for 
[finds containing many sorts, or for sorts con- 
fcaining many individuals under them : as animal, 
Enan, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed 
to them, they are used as common names ; as, 
^' He is the Cicero of his age ; he is reading the 
lives, of the Twelve Ctesars.^* 

Common names may also be used to signify 
individuals, by the addition of articles or pro- 
louns : as, " The boy is studious ; that girl is 
discreet.''* 

To substantives belong gender, number, and 
case ; and they are all of the third person, when 
spoken ojl and of the second when spoken to : 
as, " Blessings attend us on every side ; be 
grateful children of men ! " that is, ye children 
of men, 

Section ii. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, with re- 
gard to sex. There are three genders, the mas- 
culine, the FEMININE, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the 
male kind : as, a man, a horse^ a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the 
female kind : aSj a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which arc 
neither males nor females : as, a field, a house, a 
garden. 

• N'ouns may also be divided into the following* classes : Collective 
Qpiins,or nouns of multitude ; as, tlie people, the parliament, the 
•rmy : Abstract nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from 
their substances ; as, knowledge, goodness, whitea«iMk\ T^^^ 
fimtkipialnaiMxa ; «s^ be^gpiiuung, reading, '^VxVn^. 
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Some substantives, naturally neuter, are by a 
figure of speech, converted into the masculine 
or feminine gend^ : as, when we say of the sun, 
he is setting ; and of a ship, she sails well. 

Figuratively, in the English tongue, .we common]/ 
giye the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicu- 
ous for the attributes of imparting or communicating, 
and which are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, 
again, arc made feminine, which are conspicuous for the. 
attributes of containing or bringing forth, or which are 
peculiarly beautiful or amiable. Upon these principle^ ; 
the sun is said to be masculine ; and the moon, being the-; 
receptacle of the sun's lights to be feminine. The earth ■■■ 
is generally femhiine. A ship, a country, a city) Sec. are 
likewise made fenlinine, being receivers or containers* 
Time is always masculine, on account of its mighty effi* 
cacy. Virtue is feminine from its beauty, and its being 
the object of love. Fortune and the church are gener* 
ally put in the feminine gender. 

The English language has three methods of distin- 
guishing the sex, viz. 



Male. 
Bachelor 
Boar 
Boy 
Brother 
Buck 
Bull 
Bullock or 
Steer 
Cock, 
Bog 
Drake 
Earl 
Father 
Friar 
Gander 
Hart 
IJorsc 



1 . By different words : 



Female. 

Maid. 

Sow. 

Girl. 

Sister. 

Doe. 

Cow. 

Heifer. 

Hen. 
Bitch. 

Duck. 

Countess. 

Mother. 

Nun. 

Goose* 

Roe. 

Mare. 



Male. 
Husband 
King 
Lad 
Lord 
Man 
Master 
Milter 
Nephew 
Ram 

Sinj^er 

Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Uncle 

Wizard 



as, 

Female. 

Wife. 

Queen. 

Lass. 

Lady. 

Woman. 

Mistress. 

S pawner. 

Niece. 

Ewe. 
r Songstress 
1 or Singer. 

Slut. 

Daughter. 

Hind. 

Aunt. 

Witch, 



^■J.. -^ 
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2. By a difference of termination: as. 



ale. 


Female. 


Male. 


Female. 


>ot. 


Abbess. 


Landgrave* 


Landgravine* 


:or. 


Actress. 


Lion. 


Lioness. 


linistrator. 


. Administratrbi 


:. Marquis. 


Marchioness. 


alterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


iba'ssador. 


. AmbassadressMayor. 


Mayoress. 


liter. 


Arbitress. 


Patron. 


Patroness* 


on. 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


iegroom. 


Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


lefector. 


Bene&ctress. 


. Priest. 


Priestessw 


erer. 


Cateress. 


Prince* 


Princess. 


nter* 


Chantress. 


Prior. 


Prioress. 


ductor. 


Conductress. 


Prophet; 


Prophetess. 


nt. 


Countess. 


Protector. 


Protectress. 


.con* 


Deaconess. 


Shepherd. 


Shepherdes.< 


LC. 


Duchess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


3tor, 


Electress. 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 


peror. 


Empress. 


Sultan, 


rSultaness. 
C Sultana. 


banter. 


Enctftmtress. 


cutor. 


Executrix. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


ernor. 


Governess. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


r. 


Heiress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


0. 


Heroine. 


Viscount. 


Viscountess* 


Iter. 


Huntress. 


Votary. 


Votaress. 


t. 


Hostess. 


Widower. 


Widow* 


• 


Jewess. 







. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being preJixH \m 
substantive : as, 



A cock-sparrow. 
A man-servant. 
A he- goat. 
A he-bear. 
A male-child. 
Male decendants. 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant. 
A she-goat. 
A she- bear. 
A female-child. 
Female descendants. 



sometimes happens, that the same noun is either 
cul'me or feminine* The words fiarenh child^ couw^ 
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friend, neighbour^ servant, and several others, are UBOdj 
indifferently for males or females. 1 

Nouns with variable terminations Contribute to con- 4 
ciseness and perspicuity of expression. We have only j 
a sufficient number of them to make us feel our want; \ 
for when we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, sn ; 
astronomer, a builder, a weaver, we perceive an im- 
propriety in the termination, which we cannot avoids 
but we can say, that she is a botanist, a student^ a wit-^ 
ness, a scholar, an orphan,- a companion, because theip^ 
terminations have not annexed to them the notion of %tJL: 

Sect. 3. Oy Number, 

Number is the consideration of an object, 
one or more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular 
and the plural. 

The singular number expresses but one objecft; 
as, a chair, a table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than 
one; as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things 
which they express, are used only in the singubr 
form; as, wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, &c.; 
others, only in the plural form ; as, bellows, scis- 
sors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers ; 
as, deer, sheep, swine, &c. \ 

The pliiral number of nouns is generally form- 
ed by adding s to the singular : as, dove, doves ; 
face, faces ; thought, thoughts. But when the ^ 
substantive singular ends in a:, ch soft, sh^ sSf 
or Sy we add es in the plural : as, box, boxes ; 
church, churches; lash, lashes; kiss, kisses; 
rebus, rebusses. If the singular ends in ch hsfd. 
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(lie plurAl is fiM^med by adding Sj as, monarch, 
monarchs ; distich, distichs, 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes es added to 
the plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, po- 
tato> volcano, wo:iand sometimes only «; aS) foliO) 
nuncio, punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in /, or/<r, are rendered plural by the 
change of those terminations into ves ; as, loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives ; except grief, relief, reproof, 
and several others, which form the plural by the ad- 
dition of a. Those which end in Jf, have the regular 
plural : as ruff, ruffs; except staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other 
vowel in the same syllable, change it into ies in the plu- 
ral ; as, beauty, beauties ; fly, llies. But the y is not- 
changed, when there is another vowel in the syllable : 
as, key, keys; delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys^ 

Some nouns become plural by chaiif^inp; the a of the 
singular into e ; as, man, men ; woman, women ; alder- 
man, aldermen. The words ox and child, form oxen 
and children ; brother, makes either brothers or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural: as, foot, feet; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant ; die, dice, (for play) ; 
die, dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gen- 
erality of correct writers, to construe the following words 
as plural nouns ; fiains, richer, aims : and also mathema- 
tics j metafihyaicsy fiolitics^ ethics^ optics^ fincumaticsy with 
other similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes 
a term of number, as well as of quantity. This may ac- 
count for the instances we meet with of its associating 
with fiains as a plural noun ; as, ** much pains." The 
connexion, however, is not to be recommended. 

' The word%iews is now almost universally considered 
as belonging to the singular number. 
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The noun means is used both in the singular and the 
plural number* 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
^e Hebrew, Greek and Latin languages, arc thus dis- 
tinguished with respect to number* 



•8ingiihur. 

Cherub. 
Seraph. 
Antithesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis. 
Crisis. 
Criterion. 
Dixresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
phosis. 
, Fhccnomenon. 

Appendix. 

Arca;)um. 

Axis. 

Calx. 



Singular. 

Datum. 
EffluTium. 



PluraL 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim* 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diaereses. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 

Hypotheses. Medium. 
C Metamor- Magus. 
c phoses. Memoran- 

Phanomena. dum. 

C Appendices orRadius. 
(.Appendixes. Stamen. 

Arcana. Stratum. 

Axes. Vortex. 

Calces. 



Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 



Plural. 

Data. 

Effluvia. 
C Encomia or 
c Encomiums. . 

Errata. 

Genii.* 

Genera. 

{Indices or 
Indexes.f 
Laminse. 
Media. 
Magi. 
r Memoranda v 

C MemoranduQli. , 
Radii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices. 



Some words, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number ; as, antipodes, credenda> 
literati, minutise. 

The following nouns being in Latin, both singular and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adopted into 
our tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

♦ Genii, when denoting aerial spirits ; Geniuses, when signifying 
persons of genius. 

t Indexes, when it signifies pointers, or tables of contents ; Jn- 
«fccf«, when referring to Algebraic quantities. 
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Sect. 4, Of Case. 

In English, substantives have three cases, the 
nominative, the possessive, and the objective.*- 

The nominative case simply expresses the 
name of a thing, or the subject of the verb : as, 
"The boy plays;" " The girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation of 
property or possession; and has an apostrophe 
with the letter s coming after it : as, ** The 
sd^br's duty ;" ** My father's house." 

^BRien the plural ends in ^, the other s is omit- 
<ted, but the apostrophe is retained : as, '' On ea- 
gles' wings;" "The drapers' company." 

Sometimes also, when the singular terminates 
in ss^ the apostrophic s is not added : as, " For 
goodness' sake;" " For righteousness' sake." 

I The objective case expresses the object of an 
I action, or of a relation ; and generally follows a 
verb active,^ or a preposition : as, " John assists 
! Charles :" " They live in London." 

English substantives are declined in the fol- 
lovSng manner : 

Singular.. Plural. 

Nominative Case. A mother. Mothers. 
Possessive Case. A mother's. Mothers'. 
Objective Case. A motlier. Mothers. 



; 



. * The possessive is gometimes called the genitive case j and 
tke olneetite the accudative. 

E2 
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Nominative Case. 
Possessive Case. 
Objective Case. 



Singular, 

The man. 
The man^s. 
The man. 



PluraL 

The men» 
The men'3* 
The men. 



The English language, to express different connex- 
ions and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the 
most partt prepositions. The Greek and Latin ainon|p 
the ancient, and some too among the modem languages, 
as the German, vary the termination or ending of thb 
substantive, to answer the same purpose ; an eKampltt 
of which, in the Latin, is inscrtedi as explanatoryof thi^ 
nature and use of cases, viz* ^ " 



^ominativf. 

Genitive. 

JDatrve. 

Accusative. 

Vocative. 

Ablative. 

Nominative. 

Genitive* 

Dativ€w 

Accusative* 

Vocative, 

Ablative, 



Singular. 

DoMlNUSy 

Domini, 
Domino, 

DOMINUM, 

DOMINE, 

DOMIMO, 

Plural. 
Domini, 
dominorum, 

DOMINIS, 
DOMINOS, 

Domini, 



A Lord. * 

Lord's, of a Lonk 
To a Lord. 
A Lord. 
OLord. 
By a Lord. 

Lords. 

Lords', of Lords» ' 

To Lords. ' 

Lords. 

O Lords. 

By Lords* 



D0MINIS9 

Some writers think, that the relations signified by^ht^ 
addition of articles and prepositions to the noun, mayt 
properly be denominated cases, in English : and that, w 
this principle, there arc, in our language, as many cases 
as in the Latin tongue. But to this moHe of forming 
cases for our substantives, there are strong objections. 
It would indeed be a formal and useless arrangement 
of nouns, articles, and prepositions. If an arrangement' 
of this nature were to be considered as constituting cases,^ 
the English language would have a much greater num-. 
ber of them than the Greek and Latin tongues ; for, a% 
every preposition has its distinct meaping and effect, ev- 
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ery combination of a preposition and article with the 
noun, would form a different relation, and would consti- 
tute a distinct case. This would encumber our language 
with many new terms, and a heavy and useless load of 
distinctions** 

On the principle of imitating other languages in 
names and fonns, without a correspondence in nature 
imd idiom, we might adopt a number of declensions, as 
well as a variety of cases, for English substantives. 
Thus, five or six declensions, distinguished according to 
the various modes of forming the plural of substantives, 
Kith at least half a dozen cases to each declension, would 
furnish a complete arrangement of English nouns, in all 
their trappings. See on this subject, the fifth and nmth 
tectiona qf the sixth chapter of Etymology. 

Bui though this variety of cases does not at all cor- 
respond with the idiom of our language, fhere seems to 
be great propriety in admitting a case in English sub- 
stantives, which shall serve to denote the o^/Vc/s of active 
verbs and of prepositions ; and which is, therefore, pro- 
perly termed the objective case. The general idea of 
case doubtless has a reference to the termination of the 
noun : but there are many instances, both in Greek and 
Latin, in which the nominative and accusative cases 
have precisely the same form, and are distinguished only 
by the relation they bear to other words in the sentence. 
We are therefore warranted, by analogy, in applying 
this principle to our own language, as far as utility, and 
the idiom of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that in 
English, a noun governed by an active verb, or a prepo- 
sition, is very differently circumstanced, from a noun in 
the nominative, or in the possessive case ; and that a 
eompreheubive case, correspondent to that difference! 
must be useful and proper. The business of parsing^ 
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If cases are to be distin^iished by the different si^ifica- 
tions of the noun, or by the diflerent ralations it may bear to the 
governing word, then we. Ivavc in our language as many cases al- 
most, as there are prepositions : and above a man, beneath a man, 
be3rond a man, round al^out a man, within a man, without a man, 
lie. shall b^cases, us wellas, of a man, to a man^ »j\d^*\\.\v ^\sNasvt* 
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and of showing the connexion and dependence of vifordsy 
will l>e most conveniently accomplished, by the adoption 
of such a case ; aiuKU^cirregulanty of having our nouna 
someiiines placed in asltowion, in vyhich they cannot 
be said to be in any case at all, v^ill be avoided. 

The author of this worfc long doubted the propriety, 
of assigning to English substantives an objective case z 
but a rencvtred, critical examination of the subject ; an 
examination to which he was prompted by the extensive 
and increasing demand for the grammar, has produced 
in his mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our lan« 
guage are entitled to this comprehensive objective case* 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution, or by many ternts, tho- 
«ign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term : as, " The king of Great Britain's dominions.** 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case, immediately succeed each other, in the following 
form: "My friend's wife's sister;" a sense which 
would be better expressed by saying, " the sister of my 
friend's wife ;" or, *' my friend's sister-in-law." Some! 
grammarians say, that in each of the following phrases^ 
viz. " A book of my brother's," " A servant of the 
queen's," " A soldier of the king's," there are two 'ge- 
nitive cases; the first phrase implying, "one of the 
books of my brother," the next? one of the servants of 
the queen ; and the last, *' one of the soldiers of the 
king." But as the preposition governs the objective 
case ; and as there are not, in each of these sentences^ 
two apostrophes with the letter » coming after them, we' 
cannot with propriety say, that there are two genitive - 
cases. 

CHAPTEll IV. 

0/ JinyEcrivEs. 

Section 1 . Of the nature of jidjectivesy and the degrees 

of com/iariaon. 

An Adjective is a word added to a substaa- 
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tive to express its quality : as, " An industrious 
man ;" " A virtuous woman ;'* A benevolent 
Hiind." 

In English, the adjective is not varied on ac- 
count of gender, number, or case. Thus m'C 
say, " A careless boy ; careless girls." 

The only variation which it admits, is that of 
the degrees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees 
of comparison ; the positive, the compara- 
tive, and the superlative. 

Grammarians have generaUy enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison ; but the first of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a de- 
gree of companson ; as it seems to be nothing more 
than the simple form of the adjective, and not to imply 
«ther comparison or degree. This opinion may be well 
founded, unless the adjective be supposed to imply com- 
pa[rison or degree, by containing a secret or general refer- 
ence to other things : as, when, we say, " he is a tall 
man,'' " this is a fair day," we make some reference to 
the of dinary size of men, and to different weather. 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an 
object, without any increase or diminution : as, 
goc)d, wise, great. 

The Comparative Degree increases or lessens 
the positive in signification : as, wiser, greater, 
less wise. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens 
the positive to the highest or lowest degree : as, 
wisest, greatest, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the 
comparative, by adding r or er ; and the super- 
lative, by adding st or est^ to the end of it ; ^s^ 



wise, wiser, wisest ; great, greater, greatest 
And the adverbs more and mosty placed bc^ 
the adjective, have the same effect: as, \v 
more wise, inost wise. 

The termination hh may be accounted in some sc 
degree of comparison, by whlcli the signification is d 
nisned below the positive : as, blacky blackhhy or ten 
to blackness ; salty saltiahy or ha^ng a little taste of 

The word rat her y is very properly used to ex pre 
small degree or excess of a quality : as, " She is ra 
profuse in her expenses.'* 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared I 
aiid eat ; and dissyllables by mere and most : as, i 
milder, mildest; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. 
syllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le 
a mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last syll 
as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and eat : as, 
pier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest. W 
of more than two syllables hardly ever admit of t 
terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by addin) 
adverb moat to the end of them ; as, nethermost, u 
most or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost. 

In English, as in most languages, there are some v 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custt 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular ii 
respect : as " good, better, best ; bad, worse, w( 
little, less, least ; much or many, more, most ; 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest or last ; 
older or elder, oldest or eldest;'* and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with th 
finite article before it, becomes a substantive in sens 
meaning, and is written as a substantive ; as, '^ F 
dence rewards the goody and punishes the bad,** 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assum 
nature of adjectives ; as^ sea fish, wine vessel, corn 
meadow ground, &c. 
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Numeral adjectives are either cardinal, or ordinal : 
cardinal, as, one, two, three. Sec. ; ordinal, as, first, se- 
cond, third, &c. 

Sect. 2. Remarks on the subject of Co7n/iarison» 

If we consider the subject of conoparison attentively, 
^e shall perceive that thc^ degrees of it are infinite in 
number, or at least indefinite. — \ mountain is larger 
than a mite ; — by how many degrees ? How much big- 
ger is the earth than a grain of sand ? By how many de- 
crees was Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or by how 
many is snow whiter than this paper ? It is plain, that to 
these and the Jike questions, no definite answers can be 
returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured^ 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A 
foot is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour 
is sixty times the length of a minute. But, in regard to 
qualities^ and to those quantities which cannot be mea- 
sured exactly, it is impossible to say how many degrees 
may be comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in 
-fact, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con- 
venient, if language were to express many of them. 
In regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the de- 
grees of more and less, (besides those marked above,) 
may be expressed intelligibly, at least, if not accurately, 
by certain adverbs, or words of like import ; as, " So- 
crates was much wiser than Alcibiades ;** " Snow is a 
great deal whiter than this paper :" " Epaminondas was 
hy far the most accomplished of the Thebans ;" ** The 
evening star is a very splendid object, but the sun is in- 
comfiarably more splendid /' " The Deity is ir^finitely 
greater than the greatest of his creatures." The inac- 
curacy of these and the like expressions is not a mate- 
rialiinconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoidable : 
for human speech can only express human thought ; 
and ^t^here thought is necessarily inaccurate, language 
must be so too. 
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When the word very, exceedingly^ or any other of si- 
milar import, is put before the possitive, it is called by: 
some writers the superlative of eminence, to distinguish 
it from the other superlative, which has been already 
mentioned, and is called the superlative of comparison. 
Thus very eloquent^ is termed the superlative of emi- 
nence ; most eloquent^ the superlative of comparison. In 
the superlative of eminence, something of comparison 
is, however, remotely or indirectly intimated ; for we 
cannot reasonably call a man very eloquent, without comr 
paring his eloquence with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. 
Thus, the sentence, " Of all acquirements, virtue is the 
most valuable^* conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
lowing ; << Virtue is more vcduabU than every other ac* 
quirement/' 

CHAPTER T. 

Of PitoNouns, 

ApRoNotTNisa word used instead of a noun^ 
to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
word : as, " The man is happy ; he is benevo- 
lent ; he is useful." 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the 
PERSONAL, the RELATIVE, and the adjective 

PRONOUNS. 

Sect. I. Of the Personal Pronouns* 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, 
thou^ hcy shcy it ; with their plurals, we, ye or 
you^ they. 

Personal pronouns admit of person^ number^ 
gender, and case. 



persons of pronouns are three in each 
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the first person 

/, is the second person ^ Singular. 

she^ or it^ is the third person 

isthe first person 

or you^ is the second person ^ Plural. 
/, is the third person 

iccount of persons will be very inteUigible, when 
ot, that there are three persons who may be the 
of any discourse : first, the person who spcakSf 
ak of himself; secondly, he may speak of the 
o whom he addresses himself; thirdly, he may 
f some other person : and as the speakers, the 
poken to, and the other persons spoken of, may 
, so each of these persons must have the plural 



numbers of pronouns, like those of sub- 
is, are two, the singular and the plural : 
houy he ; we, ye or yoUy they. 

ler has respect only to the third person 
r of the pronouns, he^ she^ it. He is mas- 
she is femenine ; it is neuter, 

arsons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 

subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be 

from which, and other circumstances, tiieir sex 

only known, and needs not be marked by a dis- 

of gender in pronouns : but the third persoa 

spoken of being absent, and in many respects un* 

it is necessary that it should be marked by adis- 

3f gender ; at least when some particular persoa 

; is spoken of, that ought to be mote dv^^^^-Cof 

: accordingly the pronoun s\n^\i\w ol ^^ >^cm:^ 

as the three genders, hc^ she^t it. 

F 
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By the use of this licencei one word is substituted for 
three.: as, *^. Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in 
the knowledge of nature,** fori ** Philosophy, the end of 
•nohich is to instruct us,** &c. 

Who^ which J and wAa/, have sometimes the words «o- 
ever i*nd ever annexed to them ; as, " whosoever or who- 
ever, whichsoeverov whichever, whatsoever OT whatever:^* 
but they are seldom used in modern style. 

The word rA«f is sometimes a relative, sometimes a 
demonstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction* 
It is a relative, when it may be turned into who or which 
without destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) re* 
prove us, may be our best friends ;** " From every thing 
that (which) you see, derive instruction." It is a demon- 
strative pronoun when it is followed immediately by a 
substantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and 
which it limits or qualifies : as, " That boy is industri- 
ous ;" " That belongs to me ;" meaning, that book, that 
desk, 8cc. It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences 
toi^cther, and cannot be turned into who or which, with- 
out destroying the sense : as, " Take care that every day 
be well employed." ** I hope he will believe that I have 
not acted improperly." 

Wh'o^ whicht and what, are called Interrogatives, when 
they are used in askinp: questions ; as, ** Who is he V* 
•< Which is the book ?" " What art thou doing l" 

Whether was formerly made use of to signify interro- 
gation : as, " Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it i% 
now seldom used, the interrogative which being substi* 
tuted for it. Some grammarians think that the use of it 
should be revived, as, like either and neither, it points 
to the dual number : and would contribute to render our 
expressions concise and definite. 

• 

Some writers have classed the interrogative s as a se- 
parate kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related 
to the relative pronouns, both in nature and form* to ren- 
der such a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the 
character c?/ relatives, when they become \Tv\.ftXYo^iax:\^^^* 
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The only difference is, that without an interrogation) the 
relatives have reference to a subject which is anteced- 
ent, definite, and known ; vnth an interrogation, to a 
subject which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, 
and which it is exoected^at the anAttier should express 
and ascertain^ f 

Sect. 3, Of the- Adjectiroe Pronouns. 

Adjective Pronouns are of a mixed nature, 
participating the properties both of pronouns and 
adjectives. 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided 
into four sorts, namely, the possessive^ the dis- 
tributwCj the demonstrative y and the indefinite. 

1. The possessive are those which relate to' 
possession or property. There are seven of 
them ; viz. /»y, tht/, his, her, our, your, their. 

Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were formerly 
\ised before a substantive, or a<ljective, beginning with 
a. vowel, or a silent ii ; as, " Blot out all mine iniqui- 
ties.*' 

The pronouns, hia, mine^ thine, have the same form, 
whether ihey" are possessive pronouns, or the possessive 
cases of their respective personal pronouns. See p. 170. 

A few cxampliBS will probably assist the learner, to dis- 
tinguish the possessive pronouns from the genitive cases 
of their correspondent personal pronouns. 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive pro- 
nouns. — " My lesson is finished ; Thy books are de- 
faced ; He loves Aw studies ; She performs her duty ; 
We own our faults ; Your situadon is distressing j I 
admire their virtues." 

The following are examples of the possessive cases 
of the personal pronouns :— ^* This desk is ?nine y the 
otlier is thine ; These trinkets are his ; those are hera 5 
This house is oura, and that is youra ; Theira is very 
commodious*" 

S(»ne grammarians consider ir^as ^ posses^ve pronou^. 

F 2 
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The two words o^mn and c'e//, are used in conjunctidiA 
with pronouns. Ovyn is added to possessives, both sin- 
gular and plural : as, «< My own hand, our own house/' 
It is eraphatical, and implies a silent contrariety or op- 
position : as. '^ I live in my own house," that is^ *< not in 
a hired house/' Self is added to possessives : aS) my-' 
Melf^ yourselves $ and sometimes to personal pronouns : 
asy himself^ itaelfy themaelvee. It then, like own, ex- 
presses emphasis and opposition : as, ^* I did this myself,*' 
that is ^' not another ;" or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : 
as, «* We hun ourselves by vain rage." 

Himaelf^ themaelves^ are now used in the nominative 
case, instead of hiaself^ thefraelvea : as, '' He came him- 
self; "He himself shall do this ;" " They performed it 
themselves." 

2. The distributive are those which denote the 
persons or things that make up a number, as 
taken separately, and singly. They are each, ev^ 
ery^ either : as, " Each of his brothers is in a 
favourable situation;" " Every man must ac- 
count for himself ;" " I have not seen either of 
them." 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and 
signifies either of the two, or every one of any number 
taken separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signi- 
fies each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun 
was formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now coch* 
stantly annexed to it, except in legal proceedings : aSy 
in the phrase ** all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separate* 
ly, and signifies the one or the other. To say, " either 
of the three," is therefore improper. 

J^either imports " not either y" that is, not one nor the 
other : as, ** Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The demonstrative are those which precise- 
}y point out the subjects to which they relate : 
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tkis^nA that; these and' those, are of this class : 
as, " This is true charity ; that is only its image. 

This refers to the nearest person or thing, and 
that to the most distant: as, " This man is more 
intelligent than that.^^ This indicates the latter 
or last mentioned ; thaty the former or first men- 
tioned : as, " Both wealth and poverty are 
temptations; that, tends to excite pride, thist 
discontent." 

Perhaps the words/ormer and latter may be properly 
Tanked amongst the demonstrative pronouns, especially 
in many of their applications. The following sentence 
may serve as an example :, '^ It .was happy for the state, 
that Fabius continued in the command with Mi^iucius : 
theybrm^* phlegm was a check upon the latter'a viva* 
ciiy/' 

4. The indefinite are those which express their 
subjects in an indefinite or general manner. The 
following are of this kind : some^ other y any, onc^ 
ally suchy Sec. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other y are 
varied. One has a possessive cas«, which it forms in the 
same manner as substantives : as, one, one^a. This word 
has a general signification, meaning people at large; 
and sometimes also a peculiar reference to the person 
who is speaking ; as, '< One ought to pity the distresses 
of mankind." " One As apt to love one*a self" This 
word is often used, by good writers, in the plural number: 
as, '* The great onea of the world ;" " The boy wound* 
ed the old bird, and stole the young onea^s** ^ My wife 
and the little onea are in good health." 

OtJ^ is declined in the following manner : 

Singular. Plural. 

Nom. Other Others. 

Poss. ' Other'a Others'. 

Qbj. OJ^r Qihttu 
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The plural others is only used when apart from th& 
noun to which it refers^ whether expressed or under- 
stood : as, " When you have perused these papers, I will 
send you the others,** << He pleases some, hut he disgusts 
others*' When this pronoun is joined to nouns, either 
singular or plural, it has nO' variation : as, ^< the other 
man," " the other men.** 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the in- 
definite pronouns. <* Some of you are wise and good ;" 
w A few of them were idle, the others industrious :" 
" Neither is there anxi that is unexceptionable ;" " One 
ought to know one*s own mind ;*' " They were all pre- 
sent ;'* " Such is the state of man, that he is never at 
rest i" " Some are happy, while others are miserable." 

The word another is composed of the indefinite arti- 
cle prefixed to the word other. 

Mine Is used in both numbers : as, << J^one is so deaf a» 
he that will not hear ;" " JsTone of those are equal ta 
these.*' It seems originally to have signified, according, 
to its derivation, not one^ and therefore to have had nd' 
plural ; but there is good authority for the use of it iH' 
the plural number : as, " JSPone that go unto her retttm 
again." Prov, ii. 19. ** Terms of peace were none 
vouchsafed." Milton. '*JVbntf of them are varied to. 
express the gender.*' *' M)ne of them haive different end« 
ings for the numbers." Lowth's Introduction, " JVbnr 
of their prdductions are extant.** Blair. 

We have endeavored to explain the nature of the ad« 
jective pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them- 
mrelligibly : but it is difiicult, perhaps impracticable ta 
define and divide them in a manner perfectly unexception-^ 
able. Some of them, in particular, may seem to require 
a different arrangement. We presume, however, thatf 
for every useful purpose, the present classification ia^ 
sufficiently correct. All the pronouns, except the per- 
sonal and relative, may indeed, in a general view of 
Aem, be considered as dejinitf^e pronouna^ becawse j 
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they define or ascertain the extent of the common name^ 
or general term, to which they refer or are joined ; but 
as each class of them does this, more or less exactly, or 
in a manner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this 
circumstance appears to be suitable to the nature of 
things, and the understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grammarians, 
that the words Mis, that^ any^ some, euch^ his^ their^ our^ 
Bcc. are pronouns, when they are used separately from the 
nouns to which they relate ; but that, when ihey are join- 
ed to those nouns, they are not to be considered as belong- 
ing to this species of words, because, in this association, 
:hey rather ascertain a substantive, than supply the place 
Df one. They assert tliat, in the phrases, ** give me 
"Aat" " t/iia is John's,'* and such were some of you,*' the 
flrords in italics are pronouns ; but that in the following 
)hrases, ihey are not pronouns ;" " i/iis book is instruc- 
ive," *' some boys are ingenious,*' " fny health is declin* 
lig/* " our hearts are deceitful," &c. Other gramma- 
ians think, that all these words are pure adjectives ; and 
hat none of them can properly be called pronouns j as 
fcc genuine pronoup stands by itself, without the aid of 
I noun expressed or understood. They are of opinion, 
hat in the expressions, "Give me that ;" " this is John's/' 
kc. the noun is always understood, and must be sup- 
li&fid iir the mind of tire* reader : as, " Give mo that 
*ook ,•" " (his book is John's ;" and stich fiersoits were 
ome persons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
•e classed into substantive and adjective pronouns. Un- 
ier the former, they include the personal and the rela- 
tvc ; under the latter all the others. But this division, 
hough a negt one, does not appear to be accurate. AH 
lie relative pronouns will not range under the substan- 
inre head. We have distributed these parts of grammar 
ithe mode which we think most correct and inielligble; 
ut, for the information of students, and to direct their 
aquiries on the subject, we state the different o^lwvwv^ 
I several judicious graounariana. See 0\fi Ot\.vio^\:^^s\.* 
ngr, on these points* 
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CHAPTEH TI. 

Of Verbs. 
Sect. 1 . Of the nature of Ferbs in general. 

A Verb Ls a word which signifies to be, to 
DO, or to SUFFER : as, " I am, I rule, I am 

ruled.'* 

Verbs are of three kinds ; ac tiv e, p a ssi ve, 
and NEUTER. They are also divided into re- 
gular, IRREGULAR, and DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and ne- 
cessarily implies an agent, and an object acted 
upon : as, to love; "1 love Penelope.'' 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a sut 
fering, or the receiving of an action ; and neces- 
sarily implies an object acted upon, and an agent 
by which it is acted upon : as, to be lovMi" 
" Penelope is lov^d by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action no» 
passion, but being, or a state of being : as, " I 
am, I sleep, I sit.* 

* Verbs have been diatingoished bj some writers int» the foUflir 

ing kinds. ^ ■ 

iBt, Aciwe'trofmUve, or those which denote an action that passd 
from the agent to some object ; as, Caesar conquered Pompey. 

2d. .Actifve4ntfxi7mtive, or those which express that kind of aetioi» 
which has no effect upon any thing beyond the agent himself>: «0f 
Gsesar walked. 

3d. Passive, or those which express, notaction, but passion, whe^ 
ther pleasing or painful ; as, Portia was loved ; Pompey was cob* 
quered. 

4th. Neuter, or those which express an attribute that consists 
meither in action nor passion : as Caesar stood. 

This appears to be an ord^ly arrangement But if the class-el^ 
mcHve'intranntive verbs were admittet^ it wouldrather peqilextbtfi 
assist the learner : for the difference between verbs active and neat 
ter, as transitive and intransitive, is easy and obvious ; but the diC 
ference between verbs absolutely neuter and intransitively activCj 
is not always dear. It kt iad«^ often veiy difficult to be aseer 
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The Terb actWe is also called tran^itivcy because the 
ion passes over to the object) or has an effect upon 
ne other thiog : as, " The tutor instructs his pupils ;" 
esteem the man/' 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intransi" 
'€8j becayse the effect is confined within the subject, 
d does not pass over to any object : as, ^ I sit, he lives, 
sy sleep.** 



Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
i*s, make a near approach to the nature of a verb ac- 
'e ; but they may be distinguished from it by their be- 
g intransitive : as, to run, to walk, to fiy, Sec. The 
st are more obviously neuter, and more clearly ex- 
essive of a middle state between action and passion : 
, to stand, to Ue, to sleep, Sec. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and 
neuter signification, the construction only determining 
which kind they are : as, tofiatten, signifying to make 
'en or level, is a verb active ; but when it signifies to 
•ow dull or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
icome a compound acUve verb. To smile is a neuter 
jrb : it Cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
cae, nor be construed as a passive verb. We cannot 
y, she smiled himy or he was smiled* But to smile on 
5ing a compound active verb, we properly say, she 
niled on him } he was ^miled on by fortune in every un- 
making. 

Auxiliary or Helping Verbs, are those by the 
elp of which the English verbs are principally 
onjugated. The are, cfo, bcy have^ shall^ toill^ 
\ayy cariy with their variations ; and let and must^ 
luch have no variation.* 

♦ Lett, as a principal verb, has kf«et( wAtet*«^ s WX.^ %>!^^' 
^g y&rh it gdiaita oioo Timtion« 
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In <)ur definition of the verb, ae a part of speech which 
signifies to be^ to do^ or to suffer^ &c. we have included 
every thing, either expressly or by necessary conse- 
quence, that 4s essential to its nature, and nothing that 
is not essential to it. This definition is warranted by the 
authority of Dr. Lowth, and of many other respectabU 
writers on grammar. There are, however, some gram- 
marians, who consider assertion as the essence of the 
verb. But, as the participle and the infinitive, if includ- 
ed in it, would prove insuperable objections to their 
scheme, they have, without hesitation, denied the former 
a place in the verb, and declared the latter to be merely 
an abstract noun. This appears to be going rather loo 
far in support of an hypothesis. It seems to be incum- 
bent on these grammarians, to reject also the imperative 
mood. What part of speech would they make the verbs 
in the following sentence ? " Depart instantly : improve 
your time : forgive us our sins." Will it be said, that 
the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that " De- 
part instantly," is an expression equivalent to, " I desire 
you to depart instantly ;" and that as the latter phrase 
implies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. In the latter phrasei 
the only part implying affirmation, is, " I desire.** The 
words " to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and con- 
tain no assertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The positloa 
is not tenable, that ** Equivalence in sense implies simi- 
larity in grammatical nature." It proves too much, and. 
therefore nothing. This mode of reasoning would con- 
found the acknowledged granimatical distinction of 
words. A pronoun, on this principle, may be proved to 
be a noun ; a noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and pre- 
position ; the superlative degree, the comparative ; the 
imperative mood, the indicative; the future tensej 
the present ; and so on : because they may respective- 
ly be resolved into similar meanings. Thus, in the 
sentence, " I desire you to depart," the words to de- 
fiarty ma/ be called a noun, because they aro'^ equivt- 
Icnt in sense to the noun xic/iariurc» m Vh^ ^oWoynnc 
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sentence, " I desire your departure.** The words ^ De- 
part instantly,** may be proved to be, not the impera- 
tive mood with an adverb, but the indicative and infini- 
tive, with a noun and preposition ; for they are equiva- 
lent to " I desire you to depart in an instant." The au* 
fierlatirue degree in this sentence, " Of all acquirements 
virtue is the most valuable," may paM for the com^ 
fiarative^ because it conveys the same sentiment as '' Vir- 
tue is more valuable than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the 
reader must be satisfied, that only the word desire^ in the 
equivalent sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 

Ehrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though 
s grammatical nature is essentially different. 

To yefbs belong NUMBER, person, moojD, 
and TENSE. 

Sect. 2. Of Xamber and Pcraon, 

Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and 
the Plural : as, " I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are three persons ; as, 

Singular. Plural. 

First Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 
Third Person. He loves. They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, 
to express, or agree with, different persons of the sa:nc 
number : as, " 1 love^ thou lovest ; he loveihj or loves :** 
jmd also to express different numbers of the same person: 
as, '* thou loveatp ye love ; he love thy they love.** In the 
plural number of the verb, there is no variation of end- 
ing to express tlie different persons ; and the verh, in 
the three persons plural, is the same as it is in the first 
person singular. Yet this scanty provision of termina- 
tions is sufficient for all the purposes of discourse, and 
no ambiguity arises .from it : the TCtb a.U^^^ ^\.\svA^^^ 

G 
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either with the noun expressing the subject acting or 
acted upon, or with the pronoun representing it. Fop 
this reason, the plural termination in euy they loiteny they 
wernj formerly in use, was laid aside as unnecessary, and 
has long been obsolete* 

Sect, 3. 0/ Moods and Particifiles, 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the 
verb, showing the manner in which the being, 
action, or passion, is represented. 

The nature of a mood may be more intelligibly ex- 
plained to the scholar, by observing that it consists in 
the change which the verb undergoes, to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cutnstances of action : which explanation, if compared 
with the following account and uses of the different 
moods, will be found to agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indica- 
tive, the iMPRRATivE, the potential, the 
SUBJUNCTIVE and the infinitive. 

The Indicative Mood simply indicates or de- 
clares a thing: as, " He loves, he is loved:" or 
it asks a question : as, " Does he love ?" ^* is 
he loved ?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting: a% 
" Depart thou ; mind ye ; let us stay ; go in 
peace/' 

Though this mood derives its name from its intima- 
tion of command, it is used on occasions of a very oppo*- 
aite nature, even in the humblest supplications of an in- 
ferior being to one who is infinitely his superior : ^s* 
*' Give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us our 
trespasses." 

The Potential Mood implies possibility, or 
liberty, power, will or obligation : as, " It maj 
rain ; he may go or stay ; I can ride ; he would 
^^i:/ tiiejr should learn.'' 
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The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing un- 
der a condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; 
and is preceded by a conjunction, expressed or 
understood, and attended by another verb : as, 
** I will respect him, though he chide me ;" 
" Were he good, he would be happy ;'' that is, 
" if he were good. *' See pages 202, 203. 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a 
general and unlimited manner, without any dis- 
tinction of number or person ; as, " to act, to 
speak, to be feared/' 

The Participle is a certain forni of the verb, 
and derives its name from its participating, not 
only of the properties of a verb, but also of those 
of an adjective : as, " I am desirous of knowing 
him y" " admired and applauded^ he became 
vain ; " Having finished his work, he submit- 
ted it," &c. 

There are three Participles, the Present or 
Active, the Perfect or Passive, and the Com- 
pound Perfect : as, " loving, loved, having 

loved." See page 102. 

Agreeably to the general practice of grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active : and 
the past) as. passive : but they are not uniformly so : the 
present is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently 
active. Thus, " The youth nvaa consuming by a slow 
malady ;'* ** The Indian wo* burning by the cruelty of 
his enemies ;" appear to be instances of the present par- 
ticiple being used passively. " He has instructed me ;" 
" I have gratefully refiaid his kindness ;" are examples 
of the past participle being applied in an active sense. 
We may also observe, that the present participle is some- 
times associated with the past and future tenses of the 
verb ; and the past participle connected with the ^ve^ewt 
and futur« tenses.— The most uTvexoeigLUOTV?MV^ ^\^vcw^ 
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tion which grammarians make between the participles is, 
that the one points to the continuation of the actiooi 
passion, or state, denoted by the verb ; and the other, to 
the completion of it. Thus, the present participle sig- 
nifies imfier/ect action, or action begun and nqt ended : 
as, ** lam writing a letter.'* The past participle signi- 
fies action fierfeciedy or finished : as, " I have written a 
letter ;" *' The letter w written**^ 

The participle is distinguished from the adjective, by 
the former's expressing the idea of time, and the latteifs 
denoting only a quality. The phrases, " loving to give 
as weft as to receive,'* ** moving in haste," " heated with 
liquor," contain participles giving the idea of time ; but 
the epithets contained in the expressions, ** a loving 
child,*' " moving spectacle," " a heated imagination," 
mark simply the qualities referred tu, without any tegard 
to time; and may properly be called participial adjectiVea. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but 
they also signify actions, and govern the cases of nouns 
and pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; and 
therefore should be compreheudcd in the general name 
of verbs. That they are mere modes of the verb, is man- 
ifest, if our definition of a verb be admitted : for they 
signify being, doing, or suffering, with the designation of 
time superadded. But if the essence of the verb be made 
to consist in affirmation or assertion, not only the parti- 
ciple will be excluded from its place in the verb, but the 
infinitive itself also ; which certain ancient grammarians 
of great authority held to be alone the genuine verb, 
simple and unconnected with persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in tbem-^ 
selves, bhow that participles include the idea of timet 
'* The letter being written^ or having been written ;** 
♦' Charles being writings having written^ or having been 
writing.'** But when arranged in an entire sentence, 



* When this participle is joined to the verbVo have, it is called 
perfect ; wKen it is joined to the vorb to 6<?, or lu^derstood with It, 
j't j^ denominated passive. • ' 
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\thich they must be to make a complete sense, they show 
it still more evidently : as, " Charles having written the 
letter, sealed and despatched it."— The participle does 
indeed associate with different tenses of the verb : as, <' I 
am writing,*' " I was writing," " I shall be writing :'* 
but thcs forms no just objection to its denoting time. If 
the time of it is often relative time, this circumstance) 
far from disproving, supports our position.* See obaer- 
'vationa under Rule Tuiiith of Syntax. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substan- 
tives, and are used as such ; as in the following instances : 
*' The b€ginnin§^ ;^* *'a good understanding ,•" " excellent 
VfTiting ;" " The chancellor's being attached to the king 
secured his crown :" ** The general's having failed in 
this enterprize occasioned his disgrace ;" " John's hav" 
ing been writing a long time had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that tlie first of 
them has exactly the same meaning and construction as, 
<< The chancellor's attachment to the king secured his 
crown ;" and that the other examples will bear a similar 
construction* The words, being attached^ govern the 
word chancellor* a in the possessive case, in the one in- 
atance» as clearly as attachment governs it in that case, 
\tk the other : and it is only substantives, or words and 
phrases, which operate as substantives, that govern the 
genitive or possessive case. 

The following sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction^ though, except 
the genitive case, the words are the same : <^ The chan- 
cellor, being attached to the king, secured his crown." 
In the former, the words being attached^ form the nom- 
inative case to the verb, and are- stated as the cause of 
the effect ; in the latter, they are not the nominative 
case, and make only a circumstance to chancellor^ which 

♦^ From the very nature of time, an action may he present now, it 
may hofve beenpt'csent formerly, or it niay be present at somefiaure 
period^^yet who ever supposed, tlial the prcaWilvi^ *wVift\vs^Vi^v^^ 
il«lK>t€I DO tizn$ .<* £nct/clopKdia BriianrUt^^ 

G 2 
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is the proper nominative. It may not be improper (e 
add another form of this sentence^ by which the learner 
may better understand the peculiar nature and form of 
each of these modes of expression : " The chancellor be- 
ing attached to the king, his crown was secured." This 
consitutes what is properly called, the case absolute. 

Sbct. 4. Remarks an the Potential Mood, 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from 
the subjunctive, is evidenti from the intricacy and con- 
fusion which are produced by their being blended toge- 
ther, and from the distinct nature of the twx> moods ; 
the former of which may be expressed without any con- 
dition, supposition, &c. as will appear from the following 
instances : " They might have done better ;" " We may 
always act uprightly ;" ^^ He was generous, and would 
not take revenge ;" " We should resist the allurements 
of vice ;'* *' I could formerly indulge myself in thingSf- 
of which I cannot now think but with pain.*' 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Potential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter "simply in- 
dicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the for^ 
tner, which modifies the declaration, and introduces an 
idea materially distinct from it, must be considerably dit*-^ 
ferent. " I can walk," I should walk,*' appear to be so. 
essentially distinct from the simplicity of « I walk, I 
walked," as to warrant a correspondent distinction of 
moods. The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, which 
are allowed to retain their rank, do not appear to contain 
such strong marks of discrimination from the Indicative, 
as are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude 
the Potential Mood from their division, because it is 
formed, not by varying the principal verb, but by means 
of the auxiliary verbs may, cany m^ht, could^ would, &c. 
but if we recollect, that moods are used " to signify va- 
rlous intemions of the mind, and nwIovx* m^c^^Mic^^vowi 
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and circumstances of action," we shall perceire that 
those auxiliaries, far from interfering with this design, 
do, in the clearest manner, support and exemplify it. 
On the reason alledged by these writers, the greater 
part of the Indicative Mood must also be excluded ; as^ 
but a small part of it is conjugated without auxiliaries. 
The Subjunctive too will fare no better j since it so near- 
ly resembles the Indicative, and is formed by means of 
conjunctions, expressed or understood, which do not 
more effectually show the varied intentions of the mind, 
than the auxiliaries do which are used to form the Po- 
tential Mood. 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater 
extent than we have assigned to them* They assert that 
the English language may be said, without any great 
impropriety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary 
verbs ; and they allege, in support of their opinion, that 
the compound expressions which they help to form, point 
out those various dispositions and actions, which, in oth- 
^r languages, are expressed by moods. This would be to 
multiply the moods without advantage. It is, however, 
certain, that the conjugation or variation of verbs, in the 
English language, is effected, almost entirely, by the 
means^of auxiliaries. We must, therefore accommodate 
ourselves to this circumstance ; and do that by their 
assistance, which has been done in the learned languag;es, 
(a few instances to the contrary excepted,) in another 
manner, namely, by varying the form of the verb itself. 
At the same time, it is necessary to set proper bounds 
to this business, so as not to occasion obscurity and per-* 
plexity, when we mean to be simple and perspicuous. 
Instead, therefore, of making a separate mood for every 
auxiliary verb, and introducing moods Interrogatively 
Ofttative^Promisaive^ Hortative^ Frecative, &c. we have 
exhibited such only as are obviously distinct ; and which, 
whilst they are calculated to unfold and display the sub- 
ject intelligibly to the learner, seem to be sufficient, and 
not more than sufficient, to answer all the purposes for 
which moods were introduced. 

From Grammarians who form therir v^Sl^^^^ ^ccv^ \w5J!«».tx 
their dccisionsy resj>ecting this part oi "Eiv^Vi^ ^t-mcoxb^^c-) 
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on the principles and construction of languages, which- 
in these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of our 
own, but differ considerably from it, we may naturally 
expect grammaiical schemes that are not very perspicu- 
ous nor peifectly consistent, and which will tend more to 
perplex than inform the learner. See pages 84— .86r 
102 104. 108 — 111. 201*-203. 

Sect. 5. Of the Tenser* 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might 
seem to admit only of the present, past, and fu- 
ture : but to mark it more accurately, it is made 
to consist of six variations, viz. the present, 

theiMPERFECTjthe PERFECT,thePLUPERFECT,. 

and the first and second future tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action or 
event, as passing at the time in which it is men-- 
tioned : as> " I rule ; I am ruled ; I think ; I. 
fear." 

The present tense likewise expresses a character^ 
quality, Sec. at present existing : as, << He is an able 
man ;" <^ She is an amiable woman." It is also used in 
speaking; of actions continued, with occasional intermis* 
sions, to the present time : as, *' He frequently rides ;" ' 
" He walks out every morning ;*• '' He goes into the 
country every summer." We sometimes apply this ■ 
tense even to persons long since dead : as, ^< Seneca - 
reasons and moralizes well ;" " Job speaks feelingly of 
his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words^ wA^n, be^ 
forcy after ^ aa soon agy &c. is sometimes used to point out 
the relative time of a future action : as, << PV/ien he ar*^ 
rives he will hear the news ;** He will hear the news 
before he arrives, or as soon a% he arrives, or, at farthest^ ^ 
soon after he arrives ;" «' The more she imfiroves the 
more amiable she will be." 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is some- 
limes substituted for the imperfect tense: as^ <• He enter* 
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Ibe territory of the peaceable inhabitants ; hej^ghia and 
conquers^ takes an immense booty, vrhich he divider 
amongst his soIdiers> and retumt home to enjoy an emp- 
ty triumph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action, or 
event, either as past and finished, or as remam- 
ing unfinished at a certain time past : as, " I lov- 
ed her for her modesty and virtue ;" " They tvere 
travelling post when he met them." 

The Perfect Tense not only refers to what is 
past, but also conveys an allusion to the present 
time : as, " I have finished my letter ;" -" I have 
seen the person that was recommended to ine." 

In the former example, it is signified that the finish- 
ing of the letter, though past, was at a period immediate" 
ly, or very nearly, preceding the present time. In the 
latter instance, it is. uncertain, whether the person men- 
tioned was seen, by the speaker a long or short time be- 
brc. The meaning is, ^' I have seen him some time in 
the course of a period which includes, or comes to, the 
[present time." When the particular time of any occur- 
rence is specified, as prior to the present time, this tense 
is not used : for it would be improper to say, «< I have 
teen him yesterday ; or, I have finished my work last 
veek.** In these cases the imperfect is necessary: as, 
'* I saw him yesterday ;" ^^ I finished my work last week.** 
But when we speak indefinitely of any thing past, aa 
happening or not happening in the day, year, or age, in 
nrhich we mention it, the perfect must be employed : as, 
* I have been there this morning :'' '« I have travelled 
much this year :" " We have escafied many dangers 
;hrough life." In referring* however, to such a-diyision 
)f the da|r as is past before the time of our speaking, we 
ise the imperfect : as, " They came home early this 
morning ;" *'He was with them at three o'clock this after- 
loon." . 

The perfect tense and the imperfect tense, both de- 
lote a thing that is past ; but the former denotes it in 
Mch a manner, that there is. suU 2tcVu^\^ \^\»sws:L\\x^^ 
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some part of the time to slide away, wherein we declare 
the thing has been done ; whereas the irtiperfect denotes 
the thing or action past, in such a manner, that nothing 
remains of that time in which it was done. If we speak 
of the present century, we say, ** Philosophers have made 
great discoveries in the present century :*' but if wo 
speak of the last century, we say, " Philosophers made 
great discoveries in the last century." " He hias ben 
much afflicted this year ;" " I have this week read the 
king's proclamation ;'* *< I have heard great news this 
morning :" in these instances, " He has been^*' ** I have 
readj'* dJid ^^ heardy** denote things that are past: but 
they occurred in this year, in this week, and to day : and 
still there remains a part of this year^ week, and da}^ 
whereof I speak. 

In genera], the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, by tht 
actual existence, either of the author, or of the work* 
though it may have been performed many centuries agoj 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains, if 
cannot be used. We may say, " Cicero has written oW" 
tions :•' but we cannot say, " Cicero has written poenisf 
because the orations are in being, but the poems are Ibst* 
Speaking of priests in general, we may say, " They hiro§ 
in all ages claimed great powers ;'* because the general 
order of the priesthood still exists : but if we speak xX 
the Druids, as any particular order of priests which does 
not now exist, we cannot use this tense. We cannot 
say, " The Druid priests have claimed great powers ;" 
but must say, " The Druid priests claimed great powers ;** 
because that order is now totally extinct. See PicK- 
BOURN 072 the English verb. 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, not 
only as past, but also as prior to some other point 
of time specified in tlae sentence : as, "1 had 
finished my letter before he arrived. " 

The first Future Tense represents the action 
as jet to come, either with or witliout respect tc 
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the precise time: as, " The sun will rise to- 
xhorrow ;" " I shall see them again," 

The Second Future intimates that the action 
will be fully accomplished, at or before the time 
of another future action or twtnt : as, "I shall 
have dined at one o'clock;'' " The two houses 
will have finished their business, when the king 
comes to prorogue them."* 

It is to be observed that in the subjunctive mood, the 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, 
or in the form of a wistr, and therefore as doubtful and 
contingenti the verb itself in the present, and the auxili- 
.ary both of the present and past imperfect times, often 
.carry with them somewhat of a future sense : as, " If ho 
come to-morrow, I may speak .to him ;" *< If he 
"Should or would come to-moi'rov7, I might, would, couldi 
or should speak to him." Observe also, that the auxili- 
aries should and ivould^ in tlie imperfect times, are used 
i to express the present and future as well as the past : as 
f ** It is my desire, that he should, or would, come now, or 
] to-morrow ;" as well as, *' It was my desire, that he 
should or would come yesterday." So that in this mood 
the precise time of the verb is very much determined by 
the natare and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past and future tenses, may be used either 

definiuly or indqfimfely, both with respect to time and cc- 

tkm. When they denote customs or habits, and not indi- 

yidual acts, they arc applied indefinitely : as, ** Virtue 

Jiromotea happiness ;" '' The old Romans governed by 

benefits more than by fear ;" " I shall hei'eafter emfiloy 

my time more usefully." In these examples, the words 

ifiromo tea governed^ and shall emfUoy^ are used indefinitely, 

rboth in regard to action and time ; for th||r are not con- 

[ fined to individual actions, nor to any ptvcise points of 

presents past or future time. When they are applied to 

lignify particular actionsi and to ascertain the preci*^^ 

8ee«t account of the simple and comptrmd icnis^^ ^\.\k)j^ V^- 
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points of time to which they arc confined, they ar< 
definitely ; as in the following instances : " My b 
18 writing ;'* " He built the house last summer, h 
not inhabit it till yesterday.'* " He will write a: 
letter to-morrow." 

The difTerent tenses also represent an action a 
plete or fierfect^ or as incomfilete or imfierfect, 
phrases, "I am writing," " I was writing,** " I si 
"Writing," imperfect, unfinished actions are signif 
But the following examples : ♦' I wrote, " I have 
ten," " I had written,'* " I shall have written," 
note complete perfect action. 

• 

Prom the preceding representation of the dij 
tenses, it appears, that each of them has its distin 
peculiar province ; and that though some of thei 
sometimes be used promiscuously, or substituted c 
another, in cases where great accuracy is not rec 
yet there is a real and essential diifereiice in their 
ing.— It is also evident, that the English languag 
tsuns the mx tenses which we have enumerated, i 
.inarians who limit the number to two, or at n; 
three, namely, the present, the imperfect, and t 
lure, do not reflect that the English verb is mostl} 
posed of principal and auxiliary : and that these s 
parts constitute one verb. Either the English Ian 
has no regular future tense, or its future is compc 
the auxiliary and the principal verb. If the lat 
admitted then the auxiliary and principal united 
stitute a tense, in one instance ^ and from reasc 
analogy, may doubtless do so, in others, in which m 
divisions of time are necessary, or useful. What i 
can be assigned for not considering this -case^ as 
cases, in which a whole is regarded as' composed c 
eral parts, or of principal and adjuncts ! There is n( 
heterogenou^in the parts : and precedent, an 
utility, and elen necessity, authorize the union* 

In support of this opinion, we have t"hc autho 

eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Bi 

^fSoniQ. writeraf'* says the ^octor^ *♦ will not alio 
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thing 16 be a tense^ but what in one inflected wordi ex* 
presses an affirmation with time ; for that those parts of 
the verb are not properly called tenses, which assume 
that appearance^ by means of auxiliary words. At this 
rate, we should have in English, two tenses only, the 
present and the past in the active verb, and in the pas- 
sive no tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, 
if adopted, would introduce confusion into the gramma- 
tical art. li amaveram be a tense, why should not ama" 
ttufueram ? If I heardj be a tense, I did hear^ I have 
heardy and J ahall heaVy must be equally entitled to that 
appellation.*' 

The proper Xorm of a tense, in this Greek and Latin 
tongues, is ceminly that which it has in the grammars 
of those languages But in the Greek and Latin gram- 
mars, we uniformly find, that some of the tenses are 
formed by variations of the principal verb ; and others, 
by the addition, of a helping verb. It is, therefore, in- 
disputable, that the principal verb, or rather its partici- 
ple, and an auxiliary, constitute a regular tense in the 
Greek and Latin languages. This point being establish- 
ed, we may, doubtless, apply it to English verbs ; and 
extend the principle as far as convenience, and the idi- 
om of our language require. 

If it should be ssdd, that, on the same ground that a 
parUclple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and 
^e ?erb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English 
noun and pronoun ought to be decITned at large, with 
articles and prepositions ; we must object to the infer- 
ence. Such a mode of declension is not adapted to our 
language. This we think has been already proved.* It 
is also confessedly inapplicable to the learned languages. 
Where then is the grammatical inconsistency, or the 
want of conformity to the principles of analogy, in mak- 
uig some tenses of the English verb to consist of princi- 
pal and auxiliary ; and the cases of English nouns chief- 
ly in their termination ? The argument from analogy, 
instead of militating against us, appears to confirm and 
establish our position. See pages 78—80. 102»— 104* 
108—111. 201—203. 
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We shall close t^se remarks on the tensesi with & 
few observations extracted from the EKcTCjLopKovi 
Britaitvica* They are worth the student's attention^ 
as a part of them applies^ not 'only to our views of the 
tenses, but to many other parts of the work. " Harris (by 
way of hypothesis) has enumerated no fewer than twelve 
tenses. Of this enumeration we can by no means ap- 
provers for, without entering into a minute examination of 
it) nothing can be more obvious, than that his incefitrue 
present, *< I am going to write," is a future tense ; and 
his comfiletrue firesent^ " I have written,'* a past tense, 
rfiut, as was before observed of the classification of wordsi 
we cannot help being of opinion, that, to take the tenses 
as they are commonly received, and endjilyour to ascer- 
tain their nature and their differences, is a much more 
useful exercise, as well as more proper for a work of 
'this kind, than to raise, as might easily be raised^ new 
theories on the subject.*** 

3ect. 6. The Conjugation of the auxiliary Verba to 

HAV£ and TO be. 

The Conjugation of a Verb, is the regular 
-combination and arrangement of its several num* 
ijers, persons, moods and tenses. 

The Conjugation of sxi Active Verb is styled 
the ACTIVE vorcE ; and that of a Passive Verb, 

the PASSIVE VOXCE. 

The Auxiliary and Active Verb to have, is 
conjugated in the following manner, 

* The following criticism affords an sdditional support to the 
author's system of the tenses, &c. 

« Under the head of Etymology, the author of this grammar jo- 
diciously adheres to the natural simplicity of the English language^ 
withoul embarrassing the learner with distinctions peculiar to^« 
1-atin tongue. The difficult subject of the tenses, is clearly^, 
f laiiied : and with less encumbrance of .technical phraaeology tbtfi 
,« most «tUer grammars." ,,Aia^c«/ Hmew. 
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TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mood* 

Present Tense • 

Sinfpilar. Plural. 

1 . Pers, I have. I. We have. 

2. Pers» Thou hast. 2. Ye or you have. 

3. Pers. He, she, or it? ^ mu u- 

hath or has, ^ 3. They have. - 

Imficrfcct 7>n«e.* 
Singular. PiuraL 

1. Ihad. K We had. 

2. Thou hadst. 2. Ye or you had. 

3. He, &c. had. S. They had. 

Perfect Tense.* 
Sifiguiar, PluraL 

\ 1 have had. 1 . We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Ye ©r you have had. 

3. fte has had. 3. They have had. 

Plufierfect Tense.* 
Singular. Pfural. 

1 • I had had* 1 . We had had. 

%» Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or you had had*. 

3. He had had. 3. They had had. 

First Future Tensed 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I shall or vfill have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 2. Ye or you shall or will have 

3. He shall or will have. o. They shall or will have. 

* The terms which we have adopted, to designate the three past- 
tenses, may not be exactly significant of their nature and distinc- 
tions. Bat as they are used by grammarians in general, and have 
an established authority : and, especially, as the meaning attached to 
each of them, and their different si^incations have been carefully 
explained ; we presume that no solid objection can be made to the 
tise of terms so generally approved, and so explicitly defined. See 
psiges 86 and 88. We are supports! in these sentiments, by the au- 
thority of Dr. Johnson. See the first note in his " Grammar of the 
English Tongue." prefixed to his Dictionary.-— If, however, any 
teachers should thii^ it warrantable to change the established 
names, they cannot perhaps find any more ap^to^TvsS.^^ ^isvasv'Ccv^ 
terms JirH preterit, Beetmd preHrU^ Mid (liird Jircterit , %^^ '^^ wN^* 
r^ GrRTomar. 
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Second Future Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1 . I shall have had. 1 . We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2. Ye or you will have had. 

3. He will hare had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Singular* PluraL 

\ . Let me have* 1 . Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2. Have, or have yc> or do 

do thou have. ye or you have. 

o« Let him have. 3. Let them have.* 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three 
persons. The command is always addressed to the 
second person, not to the first or third. For when we 
say, " Let me have." " Let him, or let them have," the 
meaning and construction are, do thouy or do yc, let me, 
him I or them have. In philosophical strictness, both 
number and person might be entirely excluded from 
every verb. They are, in fact, the properties of sub- 
stantives, not a part qf the essence of a verb. Even the 
name of the im/ierative mood, does not always corres- 
pond to its nature : for it sometimes petitions as well a3L 
commands. But, with respect to all these points,, the 
practice of our gmmmarians is so uniformly fixed, and 
so analogous to tne languages, ancient and moderOf 
which our youth have to study, that it would be an un- 
warrantable degree of innovation, to deviate from the 
established terms and arrangements. See the advertise^ 
ment at the end of the Introduction, page 8 ; and the 
quotation from the Encyclopedia Britannica, page 86. 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 

Singular* Plural, 

1. I may or can have. I. We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can have. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

♦ If such sentences should be rigx)rously examined^ the impera* 
live will appear ta consist merely in the ward ht. See J^sxms, 



' Imfier/cct Tense. 
Singular. * PluraU 

U I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

should have* 6r should haiFe. 

3. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might} could, 

wouid&t,<7r shouldst have. would, or should have. 

3« He mig^ht, could, would, 3. They, might,could,would, 
or should have. or should have* 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular* Plural, • 

1. I may or can have had. 1. We may oilcan have had. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 

have had. have had. 

3. He may or can have had. 3. They may or can have had. 

Plu^jierfect Tense* 

Singular, Plural, 

\, I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or should have had. or should have had. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or sliouldst would, or should have 

have had. had* 

3. He might, could, would, S. They might,could,would, 

9T should have had. ot shoiidd have had.^ ' 

Subjunctive Mood.' 

Present Tense, 

Singnlari PlUra/. 

>^ If i have. I' If we have. 

2. If thou havc.t ^* If ye or you have. 

3. Ifhehave.t 3- If they have. 

* AAa/7and wiS, whew they denote inclination, resolution, pro- 
Mlise, may be considered, a» well as their relations Mo«2ef and tc^(/<2 
SB belonging to the potential mood. Bat as they generally signify 
futurity, they have -been appropriated, as helping verbs, to th^ 
formation of the future tenses of the .indicative and subjunctive 

moods. 

f Grammarians, in ffCaeral, conjugate the present of the auxilia- 
ry in this roannw. But we presume that this is the form of the 
verb, considered {is. A Sfiintifial, not as an auanUmTf verb. &t^ ^•^^^ 
S^.not€5. 

H 2 
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The remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood) are in 
every respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 
indicative mood* ; with the addition to the verb of a con- 
junction, expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct the: 
learner to repeat all the tenses of this mood, with a con- 
junction prefixed to each of them. See, on this subject^, 
the observations at page 103; and the notes on the 
nineteenth rule of Syntax* 

• Infinitive Mood. 

Preeent, 'fb have. Perfect. To have had. , 

Particifilea, 
Present or Active, Having. 
Perfect. Had. 

Com/iound Perfect. Having had.' 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation^-, 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in 
the present tense^ and the second future tense, of verbs- 
generally, and the present and itnperfect- tenses of the 
verb to be, J it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this 
work, through every tense. But ait the other 'moods and"* 
tenses of the vef*bs, both in the active and-passive voicesf 
are conjugated at large, that the learners may have no 
doubts or misapprehensions respecting their particular<- 
fbrms. They to whom the subject of grammar is entire* 
ly new, and young persons especially, are much more 
readily and effectually instructed, by seeing the parts o£. 
a subject so essential as the verb, unfolded and spread* 
before them, in all their varieties, than by being gener- 
ally and cursorily informed of the manner in which £hey 
may be exhibitedt The time employed by the schoiarsy 
in consequence of this display, of th&. verbs, is of smi^L 
moment, compared with the advantages which they wilL 
probably derive from the plan* 

* Except that the second and third persons, singular and plural,' 
of the second future tense, require the auxiliary «Affr, shall, instead . 
of vdlty toill. Thus, " He vdu have completed the work by mid- 
summer,** is the indicative form : but the subjunctiye i&4 " If he 

ttM^buve completed th« work l>y vaidav^m^t*" 



It may not* however, be generally proper for young, 
persons beginning the study of g:ramnaar, to commit to 
memory all the tenses of the verbs. If the nimfile tenses, 
namely, the present and the imfierfecty together with the 
jUrat future tenscy should, in the first insrance, be com- 
mitted to memory, and the rest carefully perused and 
explained, the business will' not be tedious to the scho- 
lars, and their progress will be rendered more obvious 
aad pleasing. The general view of the subject, thus 
acquired and impressed, may afterwards be extended 
Tirith ease and advantage. 

It appears to be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this place, on 
some of the tenses, 8cc. The first is, that in the po- 
t«ntial mood, some grammarians confound the present 
"with the imperfect tense ; and the perfect with the 
pluperfect. But that they are really distinct, and have 
an appropriate reference to time, correspondent to 
the definitions of those tenses, will appear from a few 
examples : <' I wished him to stay, but he would not ;'* 
<* I could not accomplish the business in time ;" ^< It was 
xny direction, that he should submit ;" *' He was ill, but 
X thought he might live i** *< I may have mUunderstood 
him ;** ** He cannot have deceived me :".*' He might- 
have Jlnished the work sooner, but he could not have 
4&ne it better."-^It must, however, be admitted, that, 
en some occasions, the auxiliaries might, could, would,. 
and should, refer also to present and to future time. 
Sf e page 83. 
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The next remark is, that the auxiliary willy in the first 
pei*8on singular and plural of the second future tense ; 
and the auxiliary shall^ in the second and third persons 
of that tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be in- 
correctly applied*. The impropriety of such associations 
may be inferred from a few examples : '< I will have had 
previous notice, whenever the event happens ;" *' Thou 
^halt have served thy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year ;'* »* He shall have completedfiis business when 
the messenger arrives*" *' I shall have had ; thou naUt 
haye served; he vfUlhtLft complelcd)'' UiC«^^\\^\w^n^ 
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been correct and applicable. The peculiar imperrt oi 
these amiliaries, as explained in page 98, under sectior 
7, seems to account for their impropriety in the appll 
cations just mentioned. 

Some writers on grammar object to the propriety oi 
admitting the second future, in both the indicative and 
subjunctive moods : but that this tense is applicable tc 
both moods, will be manifest from the following exam- 
ples. *' John will have earned his wages the next ne#< 
year's day," is a simple declaration, and therefore in the 
indicative mood : *' If he shall have finished his work 
when the bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward," 
is conditional and con^ngent, and is therefore in the sub- 
junctive mood» 

We shall conclude- these detached observations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into th« 
subjunctive, by the expression of a condition, motive, 
wish, supposition, Sec. being superadded to it ; so the 
potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the 
subjunctive ; as will be seen-in the following examples: 
« If I could deceive him, I should abhor it ;" ^ Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charita- 
ble i**^ " Even in prosperity he would gain no esteemj 
unless he should conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter vetb T0 bcj is conjtigitted 
fts follow^'! 

TO BE, 
Indicative Mood* 

Pteaent Tena.e, 
Shigutan Plural. 

K I am. 1 . We are. 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are.^ 

.3. Hi|L she, or it is. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tenst* 
Singular, Plurals ^ 

1. I was. I. We were. 

2. Thou wast* ^. Y6 or you werft* 
5* He was* 3.. They wer^ 
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^ Perfect Teiue. 

E ' Singular. Plural." 

r l/I have been* 1. We have been. 

- 2. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you have been. 

3* He hath ^r has been* 3« They have been* 
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Plufierfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadat been. 2« Ye or you had been. 
S» He had been. 3. They had been. 

First Future Tenae. 

_ Singular. Plural. 

fr'lm I shall or will be* 1, We sliall or will be, 

K %. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will be. 

3. He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense. 

SinguUM ' Plural. 

]• I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

S. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have been. 

3.' He wiU have been. 3. They will have beent. 



r Imperative Mood, 



Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

2. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be. 
3« Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular* Plural. 

1. I may or can be. ' !• We may or can be. 

2. Thou-mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or yowm^^ ot cKcvV^i- 
^ if^ 11107 ^cuab^, 3. They nvvf op c^^^^* 
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Imiicrfttt Teme* 

Singular* PluraL 

\. I might, could, would) or 1. We might, could, vi 

should be. ^ or should be. 

2.* Thou might&t, couJti«t, 2, Ye or you might, c 

vroulcSst) or shouldst be. would or should b< 

3. He might, could,. would, 3. They might, could, v 

or should be. or should be. 

Perfect Tenae. ' 

Singular^ PluraL 

1 . I may or can haye been. 1 . We may or can have 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or car 

been* been> 

3. He *may or can have 3. They may or can 

been. been. 

Plufierfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, \i 

should have been. i or should have be 

2. Thou mightst, conldst, 2. Ye or you ||^ght, < 

wouldst, or shouldst would, or skould 

have been. been. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could,w 

or should have been* or should have be 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense,. 

Singular, PluraL 

1. If I be. 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be, 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be. 3; If they be* 

Imfierfect Tense, 

Singular, Plural 

1« If 1 were* 1. If we were. 

2. If thou w^rt. 2. If ye or you were. 

<?* If he w^r^ 3» irOcve^ ^«t«i, 
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The remaining tenses of tKi« mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 102, 103, and the notes under the 
nineteenth rale of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense. To be. Perfect. To have been. 

Participles. 

Present, Beings Perfect, Been. 

Comfiound Perfects Having been. 

SsCT. 7. The Jiuxiliary Verbs conjugated in their 
simfile form ; with otservationa on their fieculiar nature 
and force. 

The learner will perceive that the preceding auxilia- 
ry verbs, to have and to bey could not be conjugated 
through all the moods and tenses, without the help of 
other au-xiKary verbs ; namely, niay^ can, wUiy shall, and 
their variations. That auxiliary verbs, in their simple 
state, and unassisted by others, are of a very limited ex- 
tent ; and that they are chiefly useful, in the aid which 
..they afford in conjugating ahe principal verbs; will 
-clearly ^pear to therscholar, by a-disunct conjugation 
of each of theui, uncombined with any other. They 
are exhibited for his inspection ; not to be committed 
to memory. 

TO HJVE, 
Present Tense. 

^ng. 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3«. He hath or has. 
Plur. 1. We have. 2. Ye or you have. 3. They have. 

Imfierfect Tense. 
Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 
Pbir. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

Perfect. I have had, ^c. Pluperfect. I had had, &«. 

Participles* 
PmstTTt. Hayingt Perfects TcVaA* 
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TO BE. 

Presfmt Tense* 

Sing. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

Plur. <• We are. 2» Ye or you are. 3. They arc. 

Imfierfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I was, 3. Thou wast- 3. tie was. 
Plur. !• We were.2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

Participles* 
Present. Being. Perfect. Been* 

SHALL. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. I. Ishall.t 2. Thou shalt. 3. He shall. 
Plur, 1. We shalU2. Ye or you shall.3. They shall. 

Imfierfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should* 
Plur. 1. We should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They should. 

WILL. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. I. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3, He will. 
Plur. 1. We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They will. 

Imfierfeet Tense, 

Sing.X, I would. 2. Thou wouldst. 3. He would. - 
Plwr. I. We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3; They would. 

MAY. 

H Present Tense. 

Sing. 1. I may. 2. Thou may st. 3. He may. 
Plur. 1. Weinay. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing. I. I might. 2. Thou mightst. 3. He might. 
Plur. 1. We might. 2. Ye or you might. 3, They might. 

t Shall is here properly used in the present tense, having' t 
to^l^^^ ^« «Aw« that con hM to €9ulth may t9 might, and w 
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Present Tense. 

Sing, U I can. 2. Thou cansU 3. He can. 

J^lur. I. We can. 2, Yc or you can* 3. They can. 

Tmfierfect Tense, 

Sing. 1. I could. 2. Thou couldst. 3. He could. 
Fiur, 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

Present Tense* 

Sing. 1. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or docs. 
Plur. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. I . I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 
J'lur. 1. We did. 2. Ye or you did. 3. They did. 

Pardci/iles. 
Present. Doing. Perfect, Done. 

r 

The verbs have^ be^ vfill^ and rfo, when they are uncon* 
nected with a principal verb» expressed or understood^ 
are not auxiliaries, but pnncipal verbs : as, << We have 
enough ;" " I am grateful ;" ** He wills it to be so ;" 
•* They do as they please." In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries : as^ '< I s/iall have enough ;" " I will be 
grateful," &cc. 

i The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will ap- 
pear from the following account of them. 

Do and did mark the action itself, or the time of it« 
with greater energy and positiveness ; as, " I do speak 
truth ;" " I did respect him ;" " Here am I, for thou 
did^t call me." They are of great use in negative sen- 
tences : as, •* I do not fear ;" " I did not write." They 
are almost universally employed in asking questions : 
aa, " Does he learn ?'* « Did he not write ?" They some- 
times also supply the place of another verb, and make 
il^e repetition of it, in the same or a aubwc\^^u\.^^w\Kw:^i 
nmDecessarjrj asp ^^ You attend not to 70>x\ ^X.xxfiife^'v?*^*^ 

I 
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Aoea ;'' (i. e. as he attends, Sec.) " I shall come i 
but if I fl?o «o/, please to excuse me :" (i. c.if I co; 

Let not only expresses permission, but ent 
exhorting, commanding : as, " Let us know the 
" Let me die the death of the righteous ;" " Let 
heart be too much elated with success ;'^ *' Le' 
clination submit to thy duty." 

May and might express the possibility or liber 
ing a thing : can and couldy the power : as, ' 
rain ;" " 1 may write or read ;" " He might 1 
proved more than he has ;" ** He can write muc 
than he could last year.*' 

Must is sometimes called in for a helper, and 
necessity : as, " We must speak tl<e truth, w 
we do speak) and we must not prevaricate."' 

Will't in the first person singular and plural, ii 
resolution and promising : in the second and th 
son, only foretells : as, *' I will reward the g< 
will punish the wicked ;" *' We will remember 
and be grateful ;" " Thou wilt, or he will repen 
folly ;" ** You or they will have a pleasant walk. 

Shally on the contrary, in the first person, sim 
tells ; in the second and third persons, promise 
mands, or threatens : as, ^' I shall go abroad ; 
shall dine at home ;" " Thou shalt, or you shal 
the land :" " Ye shall do justice, and love r 
*' They shall account for their misconduct." 
-lowing passage is npt translated according to the 
and proper meanings of the words shall aud willi 
ly goodness and mercy shall follow me all tlie da 
life ; and 1 will dwell in the house of the lord fo 
it ought to be, " Will follow me," and '' I shall 
—The foreigner, who, as it is said, fell into the ' 
and cried out ; *' I 'tvill be drowned, nobody sh 
me ;" made a sad misapplication of these auxil 

These observations respecting the import ot t 

w?// and shally must be understood of explicative 

ces ; for when the sentence is interrogative, jus 

vcrse^ for the most part, takes place : thus, " I 

you will ^o\^^ express event ou\y •• Vwl^ ^^ wlU; 
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i:n ports intention ; and, " shall I ^o ?" refers to the will 
of another. But, " He shall go," and " shall he go ?" both 
"imply will ; expressing or referring to a connmand. 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the 
meaning of these auAliaries likewise undergoes some al- 
teration ; as the leamera^ will readily perceive by a fev^r 
examples z "He shall proceed," " If he shall proceed ;" 
" You shall consent," '' If you shall consent." These 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of 
the auxiliary : as, " He vfill not return," " If he«/ia//not 
-return*;*' '* He shall not return," " If he tvill not return.** 

Wouldy primarily denotes inclination of will ; and 
iahould^ obligation : but they both vary their import, and 
.arc often used to express simple event. 

Sect. 8. The Conjugation of Begular Verbs^ 

!T' active. 

b, Ve R B ff Active ai'e called regular, when they 
i, form their imperfect tense of the indicative mood, 
r- and ^ their perfect participle, by adding to the 
' verb, erf, or rf only when the verb ends in e : as. 

Present Imperfect. Perf. Participle. 

[ J favor. I favored. Favored. 

. . 1 love. I loved. Loved. 

A regular Active Verb is conjugated in the 
I ' following manner. 

I . . TO LOVE, 

\ Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I love.* I • We love. 

2. Thou lovcst. 2. Ye or you love. 

3. He, she, or it, loveth or love«. 3. They love. 

♦ In the present and imperfect tenses, wc use a diflTerent form of 
the verb, when we mean to express energy and posiLivencss : as, 
« I do love ; ihoH doat love ; he cfoe« love \ I did love \ tlvQvx duUt 
l©ve 5 he did lore." 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tenae. 

Singular, Plural. 

1. If 1 love. I. If we love. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in generali 
similar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood* 
See page 90, and page 103. . 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this placei 
that though only the conjunction (/"is affixed to the verbj 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mogd^ 
may with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. The . 
instance given is sufficient to explain the subject ; more 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present, To love. Perfect, To have loved. 

Particifilea, 
Present^ Loving. Perfect, Loved. 

Comfiound Perfect, Having loved. 

The active verb may be conjugated differently, by add- 
ing its present or active participle to the auxiliary verb 
to he^ through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of " I 
teach, thou tcachest, he teaches,'' &c. ; we may say, " T 
am teaching, thou art teaching, he is teaching," &c. and 
instead of '* I taught," &c. *^ I was teaching," &c. and so 
on, through all the variations of the auxiliary. This 
mode of conjugation has, on particular occasions, a pe- 
culiar propriety : and contributes to the harmony aad 
precision of the language. These fonns of expression, 
are adapted to particular acts, not to general habits, or 
affections of the mind. They are very frequently applied 
to neuter verbs : as, " I am- musing ; he is sleeping."* 

♦ As the participle, in this mode of conjugation, performs the 
office of a verb, tlirough all the moods and tenses ; and as it im-' 
plies tlie idea of time, and governs the objective case of nouns and 
pronouns, in the same manner as verbs do ; is it not manifest, that 
it is a species or form of the verb, and that it cannot be properly 
conaideved as a*di5tinct purt of speech ? ' 
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Some graniTnarians apply what is called the eonjunc 
five termination^ to the persons of the principal verb and 
to its auxiliaries, through all the tenses of the subjunc- 
tive mood. But this is certainly contrary to the practice 
of good writers. Johnson applies this termination to the 
present and perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it en- 
tirely to the present tense ; and Priestly confines it to • 
the present and imperfect tenses. This difference of 
opinion amongst grammarians of such eminence, may 
have contributed to that diversity of practice, so observ- 
able in the use of the subjunctive mood. Uniformity in 
this point is highly desirable. It would materially assist 
both teachers and learners : and would constitute a con- 
siderable improvement in our language. On this sub- 
ject, we adopt the opinion of Dr. Lowth ; and conceive- 
we are fully warranted by his authority, and that of the 
most correct arid elegant writers, in limiting the conjunc- 
tive termination of the principal verb, to the second and 
third persons singular of ihe Jirescni tense. 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, res- 
pecting the extent and variations of the subjunctive 
xnood, but a few of them have even doubled the existence 
of such a mood in the English language. These writers 
assert, thatth e verb has no variation from the indicative ; 
and that a conjunction added to the verb, gives it no title 
to become a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than 
it would have, if any other panicle were joined to it. 
To these obsevvai?ons it may be replied ; 1st. It is evi- 
dent, on inspection, that, in the subjunctive mood, Ihe 
present tense of the principal verbs, the present and im- 
perfect tenses of the verb to be, and the second and third 
persons in both numbers, of the second future tense of all 
verbs ;* require a variation from the forms which those 
tenses have in the indicative mood. So much difference 
in the form of the verb, would warrant a correspondent 
distinction of mood, though the remaining parts of the 
subjunctive were, in all respects, similar to those of the 

* We think it has been proved, that tlie auxiliai'y is a constitu- 
ent part of t]»e verb to which it relates : Uiat \\iQ principal and it* 
auxUiaiy f©nn but one verb. 
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indicative. In other languages, a principle of this na(u 
has been admitted, both in the conjugation of verbs, ai 
the declension of nouns. 2d. There appears to be \ 
much propriety, in giving a conjunction the power < 
assisting to form the subjunctive mood, as there is in a 
lowing the pwirticle to to have an effect in the formatic 
of the infinitive mood.* 3d. A^conjunction added lotl 
yerbi shows the manner of being, doing, or sufferinj 
which other particles cannot show : they do not coalesc 
with the verb, and modify it, as conjunctions do. 4tl 
It may be said, '* If contingency constitutes the subjunc 
tive mood, then it is the sense of the phrase, and not 
conjunction, that determines this mood." But a littl 
reflection will show, tliat the contingent sense lies in th 
meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed or ut 
derstood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the follow 
ing observations.— "Moods have a foundation in natun 
They show wliat is certain ; what is possible ; what i 
conditional ; what is commanded. They express als 
other conceptions and volitions ; all signifying the man 
ner of being, doing, or suffering. But as it would ten 
to obscure, rather than elucidate the subject, if th 
moods were particularly enumerated, grammarians hav 
very properly given them such combinations and ar 
rangements, as serve to explain the nature of this par 
of lanj^uage, and to reader the knowledge of it easily at 
tainable. 

The grammars of some languages contain a greate 
number of the moods, than others, aod exhibit them ii 
different forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denot 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. Thi 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve 
ment : it is not essential to the nature of the subject 
The moods may be as effectually designated by a plural 
ity of words, as by a change in the appearance of a sin 

• Conjunctions have an influence on the mood of the follgwiA| 
verb. j)r. Beanie, 

CkvyoDctions have «)in«t«ine» ^ goytrament of xnoods. 
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gle Ti^ord ; because the same ideas are denoted, and the 
same ends accomplished, by either manner of expression. 
On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as veil 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly 
by the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance 
which that verb derives from other words. For further 
observations, relative to the views and sentiments here 
advanced) see pages 78<^80. 64«»86. 108— -111. SO 1^*. 
SOS, 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they 
form tlieir perfect participle by the addition of d 
or edy to the verb : as, from the verb " To love,'' 
is formed the passive, " I am loved, I was loved, 
I shall be loved," &c. 

A Passive Verb is conjugated by adding the 
perfect participle to the auxiliary to be, through 
all its changes of number, person, mood, and 
tense, in the following manner. 

TO BE LOVED, 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense* 
Sinffuhr. Plural. 

1. I am loved. 1. We are loved. 

2. Thou art loved. 2. Ye or you are loved. 

3. He is loved. 3. They are loved. 

Jmfier/ect Tense, 

M^htguiur. Plural 

1. I was loved. 1. We were loved. 

2. Thou wast loved. 2. Ye or you were loved. 
5. He was loved. 3. They were loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. 1 have been loved. 1 . We have been loved. 

2. Thou hast been loved. 2. Ye or yov\ U^\^Vi^^Tv\Q,\^^> 
J. Hjehat/z^riiasbeenJoved.S. They \\2L\e \>^^Vi\^^^^^ 
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• 

Plufierfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been loved. 1. We had been loved- 

2. Thou hadst been loved. 2, Ye or you had been loved. 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had been loved. 

First Future Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 shall or will be loved. 1 . We shall or will be loved. 

2. Thou shalt or will be lov- 2. Ye or you shall or will be 

ed. loved. 

3. He shall or will b^ loved. S. They shall orwillbelovcd' 

Second Future Tense. 

Singular- Plural. 

1. 1 shall have been loved. l.AVe shall have been loved. 

2. Thou wilt have been lov- 2. Ye or you will have been * 

ed. loved. 

3. He will have been loved. 3. They will have been loved*- 

Imperative Mood; 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . Let me be loved. 1 . Let us be loved. 

2. Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved, or ib 

be loved. ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved. 3. Let them be loved. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can be loved. 1. We may or can be loved. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 

loved. loved. 

3, He may or can be loved. 3, They may or can be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural* 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should be loved. should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, ^ 

wouldst, or shouldst be loved. would, or should be loved. - 

3. He might, cou»« , ^vould, or 3. They might, could, would,. 

shoM be loveii, or ?.Vvo\xV3lb^ loved,. 
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Perfect Tenw, 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 

loved. • loved. 

2. Thou mayst^ canst have 2. Ye or you may or can have 

been loved. been loved. * 

3. He may or can have been 3. They may or can have 

loved. been loved. 

Plufierfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, or 

should have been loved, should have been loved. 

2. Thou mighst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 

been loved. been loved. 

3. He might, could,would, or 3. They might, could, would, 

should have been loved. or should have been loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be loved. 1. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. 2. If yc or you be loved. 

3. If he be loved. 3. If they be loved. 

Imperfect Tenae. 

Singular. Plural. 

•1. If I were loved- 1. If we were loved. 

2. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were loved. 

3. If he were loved. 3. If they were loved. 

The remaining tenses of this mood are, in j^eneral, 
aimilar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative 
mood. See pages 90, 103, and the notes under tiie 
nineteenth rule of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Present Tense, PcrftzX. 

To be Joyed. To li3LN^\>^t.TxViN^^ 
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Participles. 

Present. Being loved. 

Perfect or Passive, Lov«d. 

Comfiound Perfect- Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joined to the participle of tbt 
principal verb, the auxiliary goes through ail the varia- 
tions of person and number, and the participle itself con* 
tinues invariably the same. When there are two or more 
auxiliaries joined to the participle, the first of them on- 
ly is varied according to person and number. The auz* 
iliary must admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as 
it partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it ad« 
mits, in many instances, of the passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signification : as, " I am arrived ;" ** I 
was gone ;" " I am grown." The auxiliary verb gntf 
wasf in this case, precisely defines the time of the ac* 
tion or event, but does not change the nature of it ; the 
passive form still expressing, not properly a passion, bul 
anly a state or condition of being. 

Sect. 9. Observations on Passive Verb^» 

Some writers on grammar assert, that there are no 
Passive Verbs in the English language, because we have 
jio verbs of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of 
them being formed by the different tenses of the auxili- 
ary to bcy joined to the passive participle of the verb. 
This is, however, to mistake the true nature of the En- 
glish verb ; and to regulate it, not on the principles of 
our own tongue, but on those of foreign languages. The 
conjugation, or the variation, of the English verb, to«if 
swcr all the purposes of verbs, is accomplished by the 
means of auxiliaries ; and if it be alleged that we hav6 
no passive verbs, because we cannot exhibit them with- 
out having recourse to helping verbs, it may with equal 
truth be said, that we have no perfect^ pluperfect^ or fit* 
^urc fense^ itt (he indicative or ^vlV^m^cVx^^ v:a^\ ^^ 
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these, as well as some other parts of the verb active, arc 
ibrmed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an 

auxiliary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the 

former, in the preterit of the obtalive and subjunctive 

: moods ; and the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of 

' the indicative, the perfect, pluperfect, and future of the 

'- subjunctive mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The 

; deponent verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to 

i tonjugate several of their tenses. This statement abun- 

' dantly proves that the conjugation of a vei^b in the learn- 

- ed languages does not consist solely in varying the foi m 

of the original verb. It proves that these languages, 

"^ like our own language, sometimes conjugate with an 

t Auxiliary, and sometimes without it. There is, indeed, 

U- a difference. What the learned languages require to be 

r flone, in some instances, the peculiar genius of our own 

}. tongue obliges us to do, in active verbs, piincipally, and 

r- in passive ones, universally. In short, the variation of 

F the verb,. in Greek and Latin, is generally accomplisbed 

i^ yj prefixes, or terminations, added to the verb itself; in 

Englicih, by the addition of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially 
different from the learned lang^iages. It is, therefore, 
very possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead 
ajod perplex others, by an undistinj3;uishir.g attachment 
to the principles and arrangement of the Greek and Lat- 
in grammarians. Much of the confusion and perplexity, 
which we meet with in the writings of some English 
grammarians, on the subject of verbs, moods and conju- 
gations, has arisen fi-om the misapplication of names. 
We are apt to think, that the old names must always be 
attached to the identical forms and things to which they 
- were anciently attached. But if we rectify this mistake, 
* and properly adjust the names to the peculiar forms and 
. nature of the things in our own language, we shall be 
^ dear and consistent in our ideas ; and consequently, 
tetter able to represent them intelligibly to thobe whom 
■ wfe wish to inform, 

K 
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The observations which we have made under this heac 
and on the subject of (he moods in another place, wil 
not apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as U 
require us to adopt names and divisions similar to thosi 
of the Greek and Latin langi^ages : for we should thei 
have more cases than there are prepositions in connex 
ion with the article and noun : and after all, it would be 
a useless, as well as an unwieldly apparatus ; since eve- 
ry English preposition points to, and governs, but one 
case, namely the objective ; which is also true with res- 
pect to our governing verbs and participles. But the 
conjugation of an English verb in form, through all iti 
moods and tenses, by means of auxiliaries, so far from 
being useless or intricate, is a beautiful and regular dis- 
play of it, and indispensably necessary to the language 

Some grammarians have alledged, that on the sam( 
ground that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admit- 
ted into the English tongue, in the forms for which w< 
have contended, we should also admit the dual number 
the paulo post future tense, the middle voice, and all th< 
moods and tenses, which are to be found in Greek am 
Latin. But this objection, though urged with mucl 
reliance on its weight, is not well founded. If the ar 
rangement of the moods, tenses &c. which we have adopt 
ed, is suited to the idiom of our tongue ; and the prin 
ciple, on which they are adopted, is extended as far ai 
use and covenience require ; where is the impropriety 
in arresting our progress, and fixing our forms at thi 
point of utility ? A principle may be wanantably adopt 
ed, and carried to a precise convenient extent, witbou 
subjecting its supporters to the charge of inconsistency 
for not pursuing it beyond the line of use and pro 
priety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clea 
and just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, an< 
tenses, will apologize for the extent of the Author's re 
marks on these subjects, both here and elsewhere, an< 

for his solicitude to simplify and explain them ^H 

thinks it has been proved, that the idiom of our tongu 
^ demands the arrangement he has given to the Engiis 
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verb ; and that) though the learned languages) ivith res- 
pect to voices, moods, and tenses, are in general, differ- 
ently constructed from the English tongue, yet in some 
respects^ they are so similar to it, as to warrant the prin- 
ciple which he has adopted. See pages 78 — 80. 84 — 8*. 
102—104. 201—203. 

Sect. 10. Of Irregular Ferbs* 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not 
form their imperfect tense, and their perfect par- 
ticiple, by the addition of d or ed to the verb : 
as. 



Present. 


Imperfect. 


Perfect Pari. 


I begin. 


I began, 


begun. 


I iinow, 


I knew, 


known. 



IRREGULAR VeRBS ARE OF VARIOUS SORTS. 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Shch as have the imperfect tense, and perfect par- 
ticiple, the same : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

' Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell, sold, sold. 

3. Such as have the imperfect tense^ and perfect par- 
ticiple, different : as. 

Present. Imperfect. ^ Perfect Part. 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction ; as, 
" feed, fed ; leave, left :" others by the termination en ; 
as, " fall, fell, fallen :" others by ihc vevmWvNsy^ ^>v\. \ 
a9> "bu/, bought: teach, taught,'^ V;.c% 
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The following list of the irregular verbs wi 
presumed, be found both comprehensive and ac 



Present 


Ii!jpcrfcct. 


Pcrf. or Pass 


Abide, 


abode, 


abode. 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen* 


Awake, 


awoke, Rt 


awaked. 


Bear,/o bring fori 


thy bare, 


born. 


Bear, to carnjy 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beatx 


beaten, be 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


bent, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade, 


bidden, bi< 


Bind, 


bound, 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew. 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought. 


brought. 


Build, 


built, 


built. 


Burst, 


burst. 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought, 


bought. 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast. 


Catch, 


caught, R. 


caught, R. 


Chide, 


chid, 


chidden, c 


Choose, 


chose, 


chosen. 


ClcdLVty to sticker 
adhere^ 


f REGULAR. 




Cleave, to sfiUt^ 


clove, or cleft. 


cleft, clove 


Cling, 


clung, 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


clad, R. 


Come, 


came. 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost. 


Crow, 


crew, R. 


crowed. 


Creep, 


crept. 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to venture^ 


durst, 


dared; 



Dare^ r, toqhaUense, 
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Imperfect 


Perf or Pa8«. Ptrt 


dealt, R» 


dealt, R. 


dug, K. 


dug, R. 


did, 


done. 


drew, 


drawn. 


drove, 


driven. 


drank, 


drunk. 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, A. 


eat, or ate^ 


eaten. 


fell. 


fallen. 


fed. 


fed. 


felt, 


felt. 


fought, 


fought. 


found, 


found. 


fled. 


fled. 


flung, 


flung. 


flew. 


flown. 


forgot, 


forgotten, forgot. 


forsook, 


forsaken. 


froze, 


frozen. 


got, 


got.* 


gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


girt, R. 


girt, R. 


gave. 


given. 


went. 


gone. 


graved, 


graven, r. 


ground. 


ground. 


grew. 


grown. 


had. 


had. 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


heard. 


heard. 


hewed, 


hewn, R. 


hid, 


hidden, hid. 


hit. 


hit. 


held. 


held. 


hurt, 


hurt. 


kept, 


kept. 


knit, R. 


knit, R. 


knewv 


known. 



'otfen is nearly obaolM. lu GompouD^^ f •ts^tttaN* %>S\> 
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Present. 
Lade, 

Lay, 

Lead, 

Leave, 

Lend, 

Let, 

Lie, to lie dovftiy 

Load, 

Lose, 

Make, 

Meetf 

Mow, 

Pay, 

Put, 

Read, 

Rend,. 

Rid, 

Ride, 

Ring, 

Rise, 

Rive, 

Run, 

Saw, 

Say, 

See, 

Seek, 

Sell, 

Send, 

Set, 

Shake, 

Shape, 

Shave, 

Shear, 

Shed, 

Shine, 

Show, 

Shoe, 

Shoot, 

Shrink, 



Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass, VdX 


laded. 


laden. 


laid. 


laid. 


led. 


led, 


left, 


left. 


lent, 


lent. 


let,^ 


let. 


lay, 


lain. 


loaded. 


laden, r. 


lost, 


lost. 


made. 


made. 


met, 


met. 


mowed. 


mown, R. 


paid, 


paid. 


put. 


put. 


read. 


read. 


rent. 


rent. 


rid. 


rid. 


rode. 


rode, ridden* 


rung, rang. 


rung. 


rose. 


risen. 


rived. 


riven. 


ran. 


run. 


sawed. 


sawn, R. 


said. 


said. 


saw. 


seen. 


sought, 


sought. 


sold. 


sold. 


sent. 


sent. 


set, 


set. 


shook. 


shaken. 


shaped. 


shaped, shapei 


shaved, 


shaven, r. 


sheared. 


shorn. 


shed. 


shed. 


shone, r. 


shone, r. 


showed. 


shown. 


shod, 


shod. 


shot, 


shot. 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 



* Hidden is nearly obsoVele. 
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Preseat. 


Imperfect. 


Perf. or Pass. Part* 


Shred, 


shred. 


shred. 


Shut, 


shut. 


sliut. 


Sing, 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


• Sink, 


sunk, sank, 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sat. . 


Slay, 


slew, 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept, 


slept. 


Slide, 


slid. 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk, 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, R* 


Speak,. 


spoke, 


spoken. 


" Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


:, Spend, 


spent, 


spent. 


^. Spill, 


split, II. 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


\ Spit, 


spit, spat, 


spit, spitten,* 


. Split, 


split, 


split. 


" Spread, 


spread. 


spread. 


. Spring, 


sprung, sprang, 


sprung. 


Standi 


stood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid, 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or stricken. 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove, 


striven. 


Strow or strew, 


strewed or strewed^ 


[ ; strown,8trowed, 
* c strewed. 


j; Swear, 


swore, 


sworn. 


1 Sweat, 


swet, n. 


swet, R. 


; Swell, 


swelled. 


swollen, R* 


Swim, 


swum, swam. 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung, 


swung. 


Take, 


took, 


taken. 



* S/fif(en m nearly obsoUte* 
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Present 


Imperfect. 


Teach, 


taught. 


Tear, 


tore, 


Tell, 


told. 


Think, 


, thought, 


Thrive, 


throve, r. 


Throw, 


threw, 


Thrust, 


thfust. 


Tread, 


trod, 


Wax, 


waxed, 


Wear, 


wore. 


Weave, 


wove. 


Weep, 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


Wind, 


wound, 


Work, 


wrought, 


Wring, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 



Perf. or Pass. P«rt 

taught. 

torn. 

told. 

thought. 

thriven* 

thrown. 

thrust. 

trodden. 

waxen, r. 

worn. 

woven. 

wept. 

won. 

wound. 

wrought or workoL 

wrung. 

written. 



In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be foutid 
to be conjugated regularly, as well as irregularly ; and J 
those which admit of the regular form are marked with 
an R. There is a preference to be given to some of 
these, which custom and judgment must deterntine. 
Those preterits and participles which are first mentioned 
in the list, seem to be most eligible. The compiler 
has not inserted such verbs as are irregular only in fa- 
miliar wititing or discourse, and which are improperly 
terminated by ^, instead of ed : as, learnt, spelty spilt, 
Sec. These should be avoided in every sort of compo- 
sition. It is, however, iproper to observe, that some 
contractions of ed into r, are unexceptionable : and 
others, the only established forms of expression : as 
crept, gilt. Sec. and lost, felt, slept. Sec. These allow- 
able and necessary contractions must therefore be care* 
fuUy distinguished by the learner, from those that are 
exceptionable. The words which are obsolete have al- 
so been omitted, that the learner might not be induced 
to mistake them for words in present use. Such arei 
wreathen, drunken, holpeui molten, gotten, holdeni 
boundcn, &c, ^d swang, Yrr^^) ^w>k^ f^trayircdi gat| 
tr^e, tare, irarci fcct 



1 1. Of Defective Verbs ; and of the different v>ay% 
in which verbs are conjugated, 

:fective Verbs are those which are used 
11 some of their moods and tenses. 

The firinci/ial of them are these. 

Imperfect Perf. op Pasb. Pwt. 

could) 
might) 
should) 
ivould) 
must) 
, ought, 

quoth) 



t the verbs muet and ought have both a present 
it sii^nification, appears from the following sen- 
: ** I must own that I am to blame ;" " He must 
•een mistaken :" " Speaking things Mrhich they 
lot ;" " These ought ye to have done." 

lost languages there arc some verbs which are 
ve with respect to persons. These arc denomi- 
mfieraonal verbs. They are Used only in the third 
, because they refer to a subject peculiarly ap- 
Lted to that person ; as, " It rains, it snows, it hails, 
ens, it ihuiiders.*' But as the word im/ieraonal 
i a total absence of persons, it is improperly ap- 
) thoso verbs which have a person ; and hence it 
ifest, that there is no such thing in English, nor 
, in any language) as a sort of verbs really impet- 



whole number of verbs in the E.w%\\^\\\'»s\^'^^> 
• aud irregular, simple «Lii^ cottt\iQivvxv^^^^ ns^vn 
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together,is about 4300. The number of irregular Terb% 
the defective included^ is about 177.* 

• 

Some grammarians l^ve thought that the English 
verbS) as well as those of the Greek, Latin, French, and 
other languages, might be classed into several conjuga- 
'tions ; and that the three different terminations of the 
participle might be the distinguishing characteristics.— 
They have accordingly proposed three conjugations; 
namely, the first to consist of verba, the participles of 
"which end in edy or its contraction t ; the second, of 
those ending in ght ; and the third of those iu en. But 
as the verbs of the first conjugation, would so greatly 
exceed in number those of both the others, as may be 
seen by the preceding account of them ; and as those of 
the third conjugation are so various in their form, and 
incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; it seems 
better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly observes, to con- 
sider the first in ed as the only regular form, and the oth* 
er as deviations from it ; after the example of the SaxoQ 
and German grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it may af- 
ford instruction to the learners, to be informed, more par- 
ticularly than they have been, that different nations have 
made use of different contrivances for marking the 
tenses and moods of their verbs. The Greeks and La- 
tins distinguish them, as well as the cases of their. nouns, 
adjectives, and participles, by varying the termination, 
or otherwise cha/iging the form of the word j retainingi 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inflec- 
tion to be of the same kindred with its root. The mo- 
dern tongues, particularly the English, abound in aux- 
iliary words, which vary the meaning of the noun, or the 
verb, without requiring any considerable varieties of in- 
flection. Thus, I do lovct / did love^ I have loved, I had 
ioved^ I shall love J have the same import with amo^ ama- 
ham, amavi, amaveram, amabo. It is obvious that a Ian- 

.. .* '^li^ "^^^^^^ number of words* iatUe EngUsU language, is ahaut 
tJurty-Sre thoasHnd. 
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f^age, like the Greek and Latin^ wliich can thus com- 
prehend in one word the meaning^ of two or three words, 
must have some advantages over those which are not 
so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, it may not be 
more perspicuous; but in the arrangement of words, 
and consequently in harmony and energy, as well as in 
conciseness^ it may be much more elegant. 



chapter vii, 
Of Adverbs, 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a 
verb, ail adjective, and sometimes- to another ad- 
verb, to express some quality or circumstance 
respecting it: as, "He reads well:^^ " A trult/ 
good man;" "He writes vert/ correctly.'*^ 

Some adverbs are compared, thus : " Soon, 
sooner, soonest ;" " often, oftener, oftenest," 
Those ending in /y, are compared by more^ and 
most : as, " Wisely, more v/isely, most wisely.'* 

Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to 
express compendiously in one word, what must other- 
wise have required two or more : a^, *' He acted wisely," 
for he acted with wisdom ; " prudently," for, with pru- 
dence ; '* He did it here," tor, he did it in this place ; 
*' exceedinj^iy," for, to a grea'i degree ; < often and sel- 
dom," for many, and for few times ; « very," for, in an 
eminent deg^ree, Sec. 



There are many words in the English language that 
are sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as ad- 
verbs ; as, " More men than women were there ;" or, 
I am more diligent than he." In the former sentence 
more is evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an ad- 
verb. There are others that at^ ^omfcXlvKifc^ xjari.^'^^ 
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substantives, and sometimes as adverbs : aS) « To-day's 
lesson is longer than yesterday's ;" here to-day and yw- 
terday are substantives, because they are words that 
make sense of themselves, and admit besides of a geni- 
tive case : but in the phrase, ** He came home yesterday 
and sets out again to-day," they are adverbs of time ; 
because they answer to the question wheru The adverb 
much is used as all three : as, '* Where much is giveoi 
much is required ;" " Much money has been expend- 
ed ;" ^ It is much better to go than to stay.'' In tho 
first of these sentences, much is-^ substantive ; in the se* 
cond, it is an adjective ; and in the third, an adverb. In 
short nothing but the sense can determine what they 
are. 

. Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time,Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubti 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation and Comparison. 

1. Of Number : as, " Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

2. Oi Order: as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally," &c. 

3. Of Place : as, <^ Here, therc^ where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhere, herein, whither, hither, 
thither, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence, 
hence, thence, whithersoever," Sec. 

4. OE Time. 

Of time f resent : as, « Now, to-day," &c. 

Of time past : as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," &c. 

Oitime to come : as, " To-morrow, not yet, hereafter, 
henceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly, present- 
//> Immediately, straightways," &c. 
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Of time ind^nite t as, ** Oft, often, oft-times, cfteu* 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, daily, weekly i^monthlfi 
yearly, always, when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

5* Of quantity : as, " Much, little, sufficiently^ how 
much, how great, enough, abundantly,'' &c. 

6. Of manner or quality : as, ** Wisely, foolishly, just- 
ly, unjustly* quickly, slowly,*' &c« Adverbs of quality 
are the most numerous kind ; and they are generally 
formed by adding the termination ly to an adjective or 
paniciple, or tfhanging le into ly : as, '* Bad, badly ; 
cheerful, cheerfully ; able, ably ; admirable, admirably.'' 

7. Of doubt : as, " Perhaps, peradventure, possibly, 
perchance." . 

8. Of affirmation : as, " Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really,"&c» 

9. Of negation : as, " Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all, in no wise,'* &c. 

10. Of interrogation : as, " How, why, wherefore, 
whether," &c. 

1 1 . Of comfiariaon : as, ** More, most, better, best, 
worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," &c* 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are ma- 
ny which are formed by a combination of several of the 
prepositions with the adverbs of place ; here^ there and 
vhere : as, '* Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, 
whereto ; hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, there- 
with, wherewith ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, 
(i, e. therefor,) wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) hereupon 
or hereon, thereupon or thereon, whereupon or where- 
on, &c. Except therefore^ these are seldom used. 

In some instances the preposition suffers no change, 
but becomes an adverb merely by its application : as 
When we say, *' he rides about ;" " he was near falling '^\ 
«« but do not after lay the blame on me.'* 

There are also some adverbs, which are c^xw^^'^ik^^tJl 
ti^uns^and the letter a used insU^dol at^ov^V:.^ v^^ 
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<^Asidei athirst) afoot) ahead) asleep, aboard, 
fobedi aground, afloat," &Ci 



»• • 



The words when and where j and all others of tfc 
^nature, such aS) whence^ wfUther^ whenever ^ where-v 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions^ t 
they participate the nature both of adverbs and c< 
-tions : of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; 
verbs, as they denote the attributes either of tiim 
place. 

It may be particularly observed with respect 
word therefore^ that it is an adverb, when, witho 
ing sentencesi it only gives the sense of, for that 
When it gives that sense, and also connects, it i: 
junction : as, ** He is good, therefore he is happy. 
same observation may be extended to the word 
gtiently^ accordingly^ and the like. When these a 
joined to andy or joined to if since, &c. they are a 
the connexion being made without their help 
they appear single, and unsupported by any otli 
nective, they may be called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, . w 
cessity there is for adverbs of time, when verbs i 
yided with tenses, to show that circumstance. *! 
swer is, though tenses may be suiiicient to der 
gi eater distinctions of time, yet to denote them al 
tenses would be a perplexity without end. Wh 
riety of forms must be given to the verb, to den 
terday, to-day , to-morrow, formerly, lately, just no> 
immediately, presently, soon, hereafter. Sec. It > 
consideration that made the adverbs of time net 
/over and above the tenses. 



CHAPTER vin. 
Of FXEFOSlTJONSm 

Prepositions serve to connect word 
^e another, and to show Xli^ t^laxlou b( 
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them. They are, for the most part, put before 
nouns and pronouns, as, " He went jfrom-l^oxi" 
don to York ;" " She is above disguise ;'' — 
** They are instructed by him." 

The following is a list of th6 principal prepositions : 



Of 
to 

for 
by 
with 
in 



into 

within 

without 

ove^ 

under 

through 



above 

below 

between 

beneath 

from 

beyond 



at 

near 

up 

down 

before 

behind 



off 

on or upon 

among 

after 

about 

against 



Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposi- 
tion, as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook ; and this com- 
position sometimes gives a new sense to the verb ; as« 
to understand, to withdraw, to forgive. But in English, 
the preposition is more frequently placed after the verb, 
and separately from it, like an adverb, in which situation 
it is not less apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it a 
new meaning ; and may still be considered as belonging 
to the verb, and as a part of it. As, to cast^ is to throw ; 
but to cast ufiy or to compute, an accotmt^ is quite a dif- 
ferent thing : thus, to fall on, to bear out, to gite over, 
Sec. So that the meaning of the verb, and the propriety 
of the phrase, depend on the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
syllables employed, which grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as, be^ con^ mis^ &c. in bedi&cky 
conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of prepositions* 

One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to ex* 
press those relations, which, in some languages, are 
chiefly marked by cases, or the different endings of 
nouns. See page 54. The necessity and use of them 
will appear from the following examples. If we say, 
«« he writes a pen," " they ran the river," " the tower 
fell the Greeks," " Lambeth is We9tm\v\stftt."^\i^-^;'* 
there is obaervablCf in eacK of these e-x.^Te^Witvifc^ tiv^^"^ 
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a total want of connexion, or such a connexion as pro- 
duces falsehood or nonsense : and it is evident) that, be* 
fore they can be turned into sense, the vacancy must be 
filled up by some connecting word : as, thus, <' He writea 
ninth a pen ;" " they ran towards the river;" " the tower 
fell upon the Greeks ;" ** Lambeth is over against West- 
minster-abbey." We see by these instances, how pre- 
positions may be necessary to connect those wordsf 
which in their signification are not naturally connected« 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation^ 
seem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now used Jiguratively to express other relations. For 
example, as they who are aborve have in several respects 
the advantage of such as are beiowy prepositions express- 
ing high and low places are used for superiority and 
inferiority in general : as, " He is above disguise ;" *' we 
serve under a good master ;" " he rules over a willing 
people ; '' we siiould do nothing beneath our character. 

The importance of the prepositions will be furthdf 
perceived by the explanation of a few of them. 

Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or con* 
sequence, and other relations connected with these : aSf 
" The house of my friend ;" that is, " the house belonr* 
ing to my friend :" " He died of a fever ;" that isi " m 
consequence of a fever. " 

To or unto^ is opposed to from ; as, " He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester." 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir- 
cumstance, &c. as, ** He loves her/or (that is, on account 
of) her amiable qualities.*' 

By is generally used with reference to the causet 

agent, means, &c. ; as, ** He was killed by a fall ;" that 

is, ** a fall was the cause of his being killed ;" " This 

house was built by him :" that ia% «' he was the builder 
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With denotes the act of accompanyingi unltingi Sec* : 
as, « We will go with you ;" '* They are on good termi 
wiV^each other.".— ^tA also alludes to the instrument 
or means ; aS| *< He was cut with a knife*" 

In relates to time, place, the state or manner of being 
or acting, &c.: as, <* He was bom in (that is, during) the 
year 1720 ;'* »'He dwells in the city;'* " She jives in 
affluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind : 
as, ** He retired into the country ;" " Copper is convert- 
ed into brass." 

I 

Within relates to something comprehended in any 
place or time x as, '< They are within the house;" ** He 
began and finished his work within the limited time.'' 

The signification of without is opposite to that of with^^ 
in ; as, " She stands wi^Jiout the gate :" But it is more 
frequently opposed to with j as, ^' You may go without 



me. 



The import and force of the remaining prepositions 
will be readily understood, without a particular detail of 
them* We shall, therefore, conclude this head with 
observing, that there is a peculiar propriety in distin- 
guishing the use of the prepositions dy and with ; which 
is observable in sentences like the following : '< He walks 
vfith a staff by moonlight ;" ** He was taken by strata- 
gem, and killed with a sword." Put the one preposition 
for the other, and say, " he walks by a staff with moon- 
light ;'* " he was taken with stratagem, and killed by a 
Bword ;" and it will appear, that they differ in significa- 
tion more than one, at first view, would be apt to imagine* 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and ef- 
fect of conjunctions ; as, ♦* After their prisons were 
thrown open," &c. •• Before I die ;" " They made haste 
to be prepared against their friends arrived :" but \i ^Vva 
houn timcy which is understood, be adde^^xXi^^ ^*^V^^^ 

L 2 
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their conjunctive form ; as, « After [the time when] their 
prisons, &c. 

The prepositions a/ter^ befwe^ above^ beneath^ and sc« 
veral others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and may 
be so considered : as, " They had their reward soon a/- 
trr; <♦ He died not long before f^^ " He dwells ab<we ;** 
but if the nouns time and place be added, they will lose 
their adverbial form ; as, " He died not long be/are thai 
timcy* &c, 

CHAPTER IX. 
Of C0N^UVC*tI0NS, 

A Conjunction is a part of speech that is 
ehiefly used to connect sentences ; so as, out of 
two or more sentences, to make but one. It. 
sometimes connects only words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two 
sorts, the copulative and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to con- 
nect or to continue a sentence, by expressing an 
addition, a supposition, a cause, &c. : as, ^^ He 
and his brother reside in London ;" " I will ga 
if he will accompany me ;" ** You are happy &- 
cause you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only 
to connect and continue the sentence, but also to 
express opposition of meaning in different de- 
grees : as, " Though he was frequently reprov- 
ed, yet he did not reform ;" " They came with 
her, but they went away without her." 

The following is a list of the principal Conjunctions* 

The Copulative. And) if^ tiiat. bothi then, since, fori 

because, therefore, wherefore. 
TJie jDisJunctive* But, or* !ior, as^ than, less, thougfay 

unless, either, neither, 7ei>Tio\:H«*\xYv^xaa^aftv 
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The same word is occasionally used both as a con- 
junction and as an adverb^ and sometimes as a preposi* 
tion. " I r<ist then upon this argument ;" then is here a 
conjunction : in the following phrase, it is an adverb ; 
** He arrived then^ and not before." ^ I submitted ; J^r 
it was vain to resist:*^ in this sentence, Jbr is a conjunc- 
tion ; in the next, it is a preposition : ^^ He contended 
for victory only." In the first of tne I'ollowing sentencesy 
Mnce is a conjunction 't in the second, it is a prepohition ; 
and in the third, an adverb : *' Hince we must part, let us 
do it peaceably t*' '• I have not seen him since that time :^' 
" Our friendship commenced long since *^ 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve to 
connect sentences : as, " B4essed is the man who fear* 
eth the Lord, and keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pro- 
noun and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is 
radier closer, than that by mere conjunctions^ The lat- 
ter may form two or more sentences into one ; but, by 
the former, several sentences may incorporate in one 
and the same clause of a sentence. Thus> thou seest a 
man, and he is called Peter," is a sentence consisting 
of two distinct clauses, united by the copulative and i. 
but, ** the man whom thou seest is called Pater," is a 
sentence of one clause, and not less comprehensive than, 
the other* 

Coiijunctions very often unite sentences, when they 
appear to unite only words ; as in the following instan- 
ces : " Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" 
" Wisdom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of 
expression contains two sentences, namely ; ** Duty for- 
bids vicious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indul- 
gences ;'' " Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us.?' 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely 
connects words, not sentences ; as, " The king and 
qut^en are an amiable pair; where the affirmation cannot 
refer to each ; it being absurd to say^ tb^X lV\fe km^ ^^e 
the s^ufcn only iff an amiable pair. So vcv xVvft vc^\asi^«^» 
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« two and tw<v are four ;" *• the fifth and sixth vo 
will complete the «et of books.'' Prepositions al 
before observed> connect words ; but they do it t< 
the relation which the connected words have tc 
other: conjunctions, when they unite words onl 
designed to show the relations^ which those wor 
united, have to- other parts- of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective 
ses appropriated to the coupling of sentences, th 
never employed in joining the members of a sent 
80 there are several conjunctions appropriated 
latter use, which are never employed in the foi 
and some that are equally adapted to both those [ 
ses : as, again\ further^ bestdea^ &x. of the first 
thariy lest, unless, that, eo that. Sec. of the second 
but, and, for, therefore, &c. of the last 

We shall close this chapter with a few observatl 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctioi 
subject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the 
nious student, and expand his views of the impoi 
of his grammatical studies. 

" Relatives are not so useful in language, as con 
tions. The former make speech more concise ; tl 
ter make it more explicit. Relatives comprehen 
meaning of a pronoun and conjunction copulative : 
j.unctions, while they coufile sentences, may also ex 
opposition, inference, and many other relations an 
pendences. 

Tilt men began to think in a train, and to carry 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not pro 
that they would make much use of conjunctions, 
any other connectives. Ignorant people, and chil 
generally speak in short and separate sentences, 
same thing is true of barbarous nations : and henc 
cultivated languages are not well supplied with con 
ing particles. The Greeks were the greatest re 
ers that ever appeared in the world ; and their langi 
accordingly, abounds more than any other in coi 
fires. 
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Conjuoctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
uniting. In poetry, where great conciseness of phrase 
is required, and every appearance of formality avoided^ 
many of them "would have a bad effect. In passion- 
ate language too, it may be proper to omit them : 
because it is the nature of violent passion, to speak ra- 
ther in disjointed sentences, than in the way of inference 
and argument. Books of aphorisms, like the Proverbs 
of Solomon, have few connectives ; because they in- 
struct, not by reasoning, but in detached observations. 
And narrative will sometimes appear very graceful, 
"When the circumstances are plainly told, with scarcely 
any other conjunction than the simple copulative and : 
'which is frequently the case in the historical parts of 
Scripture. When narration is full of images or eventsi 
the omission of connectives may, by crowding the prin- 
cipal words upon one another, give a sort of picture of 
hurry and tumult, and so heighten the vivacity of de- 
scription. But when facts are to be traced down through 
their consequences, or upwards to their causes ; when 
the complicated designs of mankind are to be laid open, 
or conjectures offered concerning them ; when the his- 
torian argues either for the elucidation of truth, or in 
order to state the pleas and principles of contending |^ar- 
ties 5 there will be occasion for every species of connec- 
tive, as much as in philosophy itself. In fact^ it is in 
argument, investigation, and science, that this part of 
Speech is peculiarly and indispensably necessary «" 

CHAPTER X. 

Of lurBRyEcrioHs. 

In TER JEC Tio N s are words thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence, to express the passions 
or emotions of the speaker : as, " Oh ! I have 
alienated my friend ; alas ! I fear for life :" " O 
virtue ! how amiable thou art!" 

The English interjections, as weU a'S vVvfi^^^ kA ^^^^^^ 
Ismguageu, arc comprised within a axaaW e.OTcv^<9&v 'Wve-^ 
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are of different sorts, according to the different plsnons 
which they serve to express. Those which intimate ear- 
nestness or grief, are, O / oh J ah ! alas I Such as are 
expressive of contempt* are, fiish ! tush ! of wonder, 
heigh I really I strange J of calling, hem ! ho I aoho I 
of aversion or disg:ust, foh ! Jie I aivay / of a call of tht 
attention, to ! behold / hark J of requestinp: silence, htuhl 
hist ! of salutation, vMcome ' hail / all hail I Besides thesfii 
several others, frequent in the mouths of the multitude}, 
might be enumerated ; but, in a grammar of a cultivat- 
ed tongue, it is unnecessary to expatiate on such ex- 
pressions of passion, as are scarcely worthy of being 
ranked among the branches of artificial language.-— Set 
the Octavo Grammar. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Of DERlTAflOV, 

Sect. 1. Of the -various ways in iMch words arc dtrrvei 

from one another. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and 
theii' various modifications, which is the first part of 
Etymology, it is now proper to explain the methods by 
which one word is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in various wayt^ 

viz : 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives 
and sometimes from adverbs. 



3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

!• Substantives are derived from verbs ; as from, " fv 
love," conxes '* lover ;" from " to visit, visiter ;" frott 
*• to survive, surviver ;" 8cc. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is 
dlffiQuU to determine vhetVier vVve Nw^a ^^a ^^duced 
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from the nouni or the noun from the verb, viz. « Love, 
to loVe ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep to sleep ; 
walk, to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act ;'' Sec. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, 
and sometimes from adverbs : as, from the substantive 
salty comes *' to salt ;" from the adjective luarmj *^ lo 
warm ; and from the adverb Jorwardy '• to forward." 
Sometimes they are formed by lengthening the vowel, 
or softening the consonant ; as, from " grass, to graze :" 
sometimes by addin;^ en ; as, from " length, to length- 
en ;" especially to adjectives : as, from '» short, to short- 
en ; bright, to brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the 
following manner : Adjectives denoting plenty are de- 
rived from substantives by adding y ; as, from *' health, 
healthy ; wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty ;" Sec. 

Adjectives denotinji: the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding e?* ; as, 
from " oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woolen ;'* &c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding ful; as, from " joy, joyful ;. sin, 
unful ; fruit, fruitful ;" &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of di- 
minution, are derived from substantives, by adding aome : 
as, from " light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome j toil, 
toilsome ;'' Sec. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substan- 
tives, by adding lesa : as from " worth, worthless j" 
from '' care, careless ; joy, joyless ;" Sec. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived from sub- 
stantives, by adding ly : as, from " man, manly ; earth, 
earthly ; court, courtly ;'' Sec. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
from substantives, by adding iah to them j which termi- 
nation, whe« added to adjectives, imports diminution, 
or lessening the quality : as, " White, whitish ;" i. e. 
somewhat white. When added to substantives, it sig- 
nifies similitude or tendency to a char^ictcr ; «^^<^ ^Vc^> 
cbUdi»h> thief; thievish."^ 
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Some adjectives are formed from substantires i 
verbs, by adding the termination able ; and those adjei 
lives signify capacitv : as^ <' answer, answerable i \ 
change, changeable.'' 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives, somi 
times by adding the termination neaa : as, ** white, whiU 
ness ; swift, swiftness :" sometimes by adding th or 
and making a small change in some of the letters : a 
^ long, length ; high, height." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives) b 
adding /y, or changing le into ly ; and denote the sam 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived 
as, from " base," comes " basely ;" from " slow, slo^ 
ly ;" from " able, ably,'* 

There are so many other ways of deriving words fror 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, ani 
nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The primitiv 
words of any language are very few ; the derivative 
form much the greater number. A few more instance 
only can be given here* 

Some substantives are derived from other substan 
tives, by adding the terminations hood or head^ shifi^ ery 
vncky rick J domyiatiy ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in hood or headj are such as sig 
nify character or qualities ; as, <^ manhood, knighthood 
falsehood ;" &c. 

Substantives ending in shifts are those that signify of 
fice, employment, state, or condition : as, " lordship 
stewardship, partnership ;" &c. Some substantives ii 
shifiy are derived from adjectives s as, '< hard, hardship;* 
&c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or ha 
bit : as, " slavery, foolery, prudery ;" &c. Some sub 
Stan tives of this sort come from adjectives j as, << brave 
bravery,*' Sec. 

Substantives ending \^ wicfc> rkk^ «e^ donv) denote d« 
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tninion, jurisdictioiit 6r condition : as, ^ Bailiwick, bish" 
t>prick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom,** &c. . 

Substantives which end in /an, are those that signify 
profession ; asi << Physician, musician," Sec. Those that 
end in ment and age^ come generally from the French, and 
commonly signify the act or habit ; as, Commandment 
usage*" 

Some substantives ending in ard^ are derived from 
verbs or adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, 
<< Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
there are not many. They are formed by adding the 
terminations, kin^ ling^ ing, ockj e/, and the like ; as, 
" Lamb, laYiAkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, 
hillock ; cock, cockerel," Sec* 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing Eng- 
lish woids to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The 
best English dictionaries will, however, "ftirnish some in- 
formation on this head, to those who are desirous of ob- 
taining it- The learned Home TookCf in his ** Diver- 
' sions of Purley,",has given an ingenious account of the 
derivation and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunc- 
tions, and prepositions. 

• 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gram- 
jiiarian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of 
other parts of speech. But as many of them are derived 
from obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
in kinrlred languages, the radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, cither obscure, or generally unknown ; as the 
- system of this very able etymologist is not universally 
r admitted ; and as, by long prescription, whatever may 
have been their origin, the words Jn question appear to 
have acquired a title to the rank of distinct ^\v^c\ft'^ % Sx 
sterns proper to consider them^ as ft\\cV\^vci^Ti^\^T&ft\vV6K^ 

M 
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treatise of grammar : especially a^ this plan coii 
with that, by which other languages must be ta 
and will render the study of them le&S intricate. ] 
^mall moment, by what names and classification it 
tinguish these words, provided their meaning ar 
are well understood. A philosophical considcrat 
the subject, may, with^reat propriety, be entered 
by the grammatical student, when his knowledg* 
judgment become more improved. 

'f)ECT. 2. .4 sketch -of the utefisy by which the E 
JLanguage A<w rUen to its fireaent state o/rejinem 

Before wc conclude the subject of derivation, 
4>robably be gratifying to the curious scholar, to. I 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin \ 
English language, and the various nationrto whic 
indebted for the copiousnessi elegance, and refine 
.which it has now attained. 

'^^ 'When the ancient Britons were so harrassed ai 
pressed by the invasions^ of their northern neighl 
the Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly r 
able, they sent an embassy (about the middle of th< 
century) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabitin 
north of Gernoiany, with solicitations for speedy i 
The Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and 
successful in repeHing the incursions of the Scot 
Picts ; biit seeing the weak and defenceless state < 
Britons, they resolved to take advantage of it ; a 
length established themselves in the greater ps 
South- Britain, after having dispossessed the origin 
habitants. 

■f 
" From these barbarians, who founded several 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own 
language and manners, is derived tlve ground-wc 
the Englh^h language ; which, even in its present 
of cultivation, and notwithstanding the successive 
mentations and improvements, which it has rcc< 

ftftough various channels, displays very conspic 

iraces ofh^ Saxon eriginal. 
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^ The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession 
'•f the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth ceh* 
tury, the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who 
had long infested the northern seas vith their piracies« 
began to ravage the English coasts. Their iirst attempts 
were, in general, attended with such success, that they 
were encouraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till) at 
length, in the beginning of the eleventh century, they 
made themselves masters of the greater part of Eng- 
land. 

" Though the period, during which these invaders oc- 
cupied the English throne, was very short, not greatly 
exceeding half a century, it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spx>- 
Iken by those, whom they had subdued : but this chauge 
cannot be supposed to have been very considei*able, as 
the Danish and Saxon languages arose from one common 
source^ the Gothic being the parent of both. 

" The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the 
Danes, were the Normans, who, in the year 1066, in- 
troduced their leader William to the possession of the 
English throne. This prince, soon after his accession, 
•ndeavoured to bring his own language (the Norman- 
French) into use among his new subjects ; but his ef- 
forts were not very successful, as the Saxons entertain- 
ed a great antipathy to these haughty foreigners. In 
process of time, however, many Noiman words and 
phrases were incorporated into the Saxon language : but 
its general form and construction still remained the 
same* 

*' From the Conquest to the ReformaUon, the lan- 
guage continued to receive occasional accessions of for- 
eign words, till it acquired such a degree of copious- 
ness and strength, as to render it susceptible of that 
polish, which it has received from writers of taste and 
• f^enius, in the last and present centuries. During this 
period, the learned have enriched it with many signifi- 
r.ant expressions, drawn from the trea^u.cc% ^i C3\^.^Vw 
andRowsin iitiprature; the iugeti\ou?i ^\:A >ix^ K.\.'^Na\\'^^>j' 
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have imported occasional supplies of Frenchi Spanis 
Italian, and German words, gleaned during their fo 
eign excursions ; and the conjiexions which we m&i 
tain^through the medium of government and commerc 
with vaixiy remote natiptis, have made some additions 
our native vocabulary. 

^ In this manner did the ancient language of the A 
glo«SaxOns proceed, through the various stages of inti 
vation, and the several gradations of refinementi to tl 
formatidn of the present English tongue." 

.^ee the Tivelfth chafiter of the Octavo Grammar. 



( I3ir ) 

PART III. 

Syntax. 

Th s third part of grammar is Sy n t ax, which 
treats of the agreement and construction of wwds 
in a sentence. 

A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming 
a complete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and com-' 
pound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subjecty 
and one finite* verb : as, ** Life is short." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more 
simple sentences connected together : as, *^ Life 
is short, and art is long." ** idleness produces 
want, vice and misery." 

As sentences theinselires Srre diridod into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members : for wbolc 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
snembers of other sentences, by means of Some addition* 
a1 connexion ; as in the following example : <' The ox 
knoweth his owner, and the ass his tioSster's crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider." This 
sentence consists of two compounded members, each of 
which is subdivided into two simple members, which are 
properly called clauses^ 

There are three sorts of simple sentences; the exfiH'^ 
catmcy or explaining ; the ^terrogaftpe^ or asking ; the 
imperative^ or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a Aing is said to be 
or not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, 
in a direct manner : aS; <^ I am ; thou wriiest ; Thomas 

• * .JRW*^' verbs are Awe to wMch wotfifew wA^ertwtw ^^^ stf^aS^ 
Vmimin tiie^mft'vr inoodlutve nores|^^l\o vvBii^ vt^vem^ 

M2 
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is loved." If the sentence be negative, the adverb tiQt 
is placed after the auxiliary, or after the verb itself when 
it has no auxiliary: as, " I did not touch him ;*' or, " I 
touched him not/* 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is 
asked, the nominative case follows the principal verb or, 
the auxiliary : as, " Was it he V* « Did Alexander con- 
quer the Persians V* 

In an imperative sentence, when a thing is command- ' 
ed to be, to do^ to sufi'er, or not, the nominative cas» 
likewise follows the verb or the auxiliary : as, " Go, thou 
traitor 1" " Do thou go :** ** Haste ye away :" unless the . 
verb let be used ; as, " Let us be gone." 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put to- 
gether, making sometimes part of a sentence, and 
sometimes a whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence are^' 
the subject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the 
attribute is the thing or action affirmed or denied 
of it ; and the object is the thing affected by such 
action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usu- 
ally goes before the verb or attribute ; and the 
word or phrase, denoting the object, follows the 
verb ; as, " A wise man governs his passions." 
Here, a wise man is the subject ; governs^ the 
attribute, or thing affirmed ; and his passions^ the 
object. 

Syntax principally consists of two parts. Con* 
cord and Government. 

^Concord is the agreement which one word has 
with another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of 
speech has over another, in directing its mood, 
*•— or case. 
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To produce the agreement and right disposi- 
tion of words in a sentence, the following ruie» 
and observations should be carefully studied. 

RULE I. 

A Verb must agree with its nomuiative case,, 
in number and person : as,. " I learn ;" ** Thou 
art. improved." ** The birds^ sing." 

The following are a few instances of. the violation of- 
this rule. <* What signifies good opinions, when our 
practice is bad ?'* *^ vrhdit signify.** " There's two or 
three of us, who have, seen the work :" *' there are** 
** We may suppose there' was more imposters than one :*• 
** there were more/* ** I have considered what have 
been said on both sides in this controversy :" " what Aa«. 
been said." If thou. would be healthy, live temperate- 
ly: "If thou wouldtg.*' "Thou sees how little has 
been done :" ** thou eeest" " Though thou cannot do 
much for the cause, thou may and should do something:"' 
«^ canst not J mayst^ and shciuldst** " Full many a flow- 
er are bom to blush unseen :'* " is born." ** A confor- 
mity of inclinations and qualities prepare us for friend- 
ship : prefiares us.'* " A variety of blessings. have been 
conferred upon us :" " has been." " In piety and vir- 
tue consist the happiness^of man :'* ^^ consists** "To. 
these precepts are subjoined a copious selecUon of rules, 
and maxims t"' " is subjoined." 

* 1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence^ is 
sometimes put a& the nominative ease to the verb : as, 
•* To see the sun is pleasant ;*' " To be good is to be 
happy ;" " A desire to excel others in learning and vir- 
tue is commendable ;** " That warm climated should ac- 
celerate the growth of the human body, and shorten its 

' duration, is very reasonable to believe ;**'** To be tem- 
perate in eating and drinking, to use exercise in the 
open air, and to preserve the mind freelrom tumultuous 
emotionsy are the best preservatives of health. 

* The chief practical notes under each Ikde» are te^goUatV) ^q;^;:^.* 
bered, in order to make them corcespoid \A \)cl^ ^SUSs^<^ YSSk"^^ 
foJume of Exercises. 



2. £f erf verb, except in the infinitive raood» or the 
particlplei ought to have a nominative case, either ^- 
pressed or implied : as, <^ Awake ; arise \** that is^ 
«♦ Awake ye ; arise ye 






We shall here add some examples of inaccuracy, it 
the use of the verb without its nominative case. ^^ AS' 
it hath pleased him of his goodness to give you safe de- 
liverance, and hath* preserved youin the great danger," 
$cc. The verb " hath fireaervedy^ ha^ here no nomina* 
tive case, for it cannot h^ properly supplied by the pre- 
ceding word, << Aim," which is In the objective oase. It 
ought to be, " and as he hath ftraerved you ; or ratheri 
** and toftreaerve you." •* If the calm in Which he was 
bom, and lasted so long, had continued ;" ** and vfMck 
lasted," Sec. ^' These we have extracted from an his- 
torian of undoubted credit, and are the same that were 
practised," &c. " and they are the same/' •' A maq 
whose inclinations led him-toU^e corropt» and had great 
abilities to manage the business ;*' ^ and who had," &c. 
** A doudgathering in the north ; which we have help- 
ed to arise, and may quickly break in a storm upon our 
heads ;** " and which may quickly .** 

3. Eiwry nominativtr case, except the case. absolut0f 
and when an address is made to a person, should belongs 
to some verb» either expressed or implied : as, <^ Who 
wrote this book T* " James ;** that is, " James wrote it. 
"To whom thus Adam," that is, " spoke. 



One or two instances of the iropmper use of the no- 
minative case, without any verb, expressed or implied, 
to answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the useful- 
iieas of the preceding obsenration. 

" IVhick ru^ey if it had. been observed* a neighbouring 
jMrince wo«ld have wanted a great deal of that incense 
which hath beenoffSered op to him.**' The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb ^ observed ;" and 
which ruie^ is left by itself, a nominative case without 
my verb following it. This form of expression, though 
improper, a rcry common* U o>iL^\i\. x^ >»> ** If OvU 
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rule had been observed,** &c. <^ Man^ though he has 
great variety of thoughts, and such from which others as 
well as himself might receive profit and delight, yet 
they are all within his 04vn breast." In this sentence, 
the nominative man stands alone and unconnected with 
any verb, either expressed or implied. It should be, 
*' Though man has great variety,** &c. J 

- 4. When a verb comes between two nouns^ either of 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirma- 
tion, it may agree with either of them : but some regard 
must be had to that which is more naturally the subject 
of it, as also to that which stands next to the verb : as, 
" His meat was locusts and wild honey ;" " A great cause- 
of the low state of industry vxere the restraints put upon- 
it i*' " The wages of sin it death.** 

- 5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of a* 
-verb, but is put before a participle, independently on the 
rest of the sentence, it is called the case absolute ; as, 
« Sh^ame being lost, all virtue is lost ;** " That having 
been discussed long ago, there is no occasion to resuitio 
It. 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in 
English, always the nominative^ the following example 
is erroneous, in making it the objective. " Solomon 
was of this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise 
and true proverbs as any body has done since ; him only 
excepted, who was a much greater and wiser man than 
Solomon.** It should be, " he only excepted*" 



The nominative case is com:nonly placed before the 
▼erb ; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a 
simple tense; and between the auxiliary and the verb 
or participle, if a compound tense : as, 

l.st, When a question is asked, a command given^ or 
a iiish expressed : as, *' Confidest tVvou \xv itv^ V* ^^ ^^^^ 
thou ;:'^''Ma/Bt thou be happy V\ ^^Lon^Vix^ «^^^>swV'* 
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S2d| When a supposition is made without the coDJu; 
tion if: as, *« Were it not for this ;" "Had I been tber 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sudc 
appeared the king.'* 

4lh, \Vhen the verb is preceded by the adverbs, ht 
there^ theriy thence^ henccy (hust Sec. : as, " Here am 1 
« There was he slain ;" «' Then comelh the en<! 
*^ Thence ariselh his grief ;*' " Hence proceeds hxi 
ger ;" " Thus was the affair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither or nory s( 
to be coupled with another sentence : as, ^^ Ye shall not 
6f it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die.'* 

Some grammarians assert, that tlie phrases, a9 folio 
m^afi/iearMy form what are called impersonal verbs ; 
should, therefore, be confined to the singuUr numb 
M, " The arguments advanced were nearly asfollowi 
*' The positions were «« afi/itars incontrovertible :^' t 
it, " as it foUows,*'^ " as it appears/* If we give ( 
they) the sentence a different turn, and instead of asy 
4uch a9y the verb is no longer termed impersonal ; 
properly agrees with its nominative, in ti)e plural numb 
as, The arguments advanced were nearly such as follow 
" The positions were auch a» afifiear incontrovc^rtible. 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke*s stJ 
ment, *' That a«, however and whenever used in Engl 
means the same as i/, or thaty or %vhich ;*' and who are 
satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentence first mentior 

• 

f These graxsmarians are supported by ^neral U5!age, and by 
authority of an eminent critic on language and composit 
•'When a verb ia used impersonally," says Dr. Campbell in 
Philosophy of Rhetoric, "it ought undoubtedly to be in the sii 
lar number, wlj ether the neuter pronoun be expressed or un 
stood. For this reason, analogy and usage favor this mode ol 
pression : " The conditions of the agreement were as follows ;** 
not, OS! follovf. A tew late writers have inconsiderately adopted 
last tbrm, through a mistake of the construction. For the s 
reason, we ought to say, " I shaVV coTvsidet Yds cexv^wve* ao far • 
Of f^ncerns my friend's conduct \" and tvo\ * so ^« «k% cwvcma 
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should be in the singular or the plural number, may Tary 
ihe form of expression. Thus, the sense of the preceding 
Sentences may be conveyed in the following terms. " The 
arguments advanced were nearly of the following nature ;" 
" The following are nearly the arguments which were ad- 
vanced ;*' ** The arguments advanced were nearly those 
wliich follow :" <» It appears that the positions were in- 
controvertible ;" " That the positions were incontrovert- 
ible is apparent ;»» " The positions were apparently in- 
controvertible." See the Octavo Grammar 5 the note 
under Rule I. " 

IIULE II. 

Two or more nouns, Sec. in tlie singular num- 
ber, joined together by a copulative conjunction, 
expressed or imderstood, must have verbs, nouns 
and pronouns, agreeing with them in the plural 
mimber : as, " Socrates and Plato were wise ; 
they were the most eminent philosophers of 
Greece ;" " The sun that rolls over our heads, 
the food that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, 
daily admonish us of a superior and superintend- 
ing Power, "t 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which 
are annexed. ** And so was also James and John the 
sons of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ; " and 
so were also," " All joy, tranquility, and peace, even 
for ever and ever, doth dwell ; " dwell for ever." » By 
vvhose power all good and evil is distributed j" " are dis- 
tributed.*' ^' Their love, and their hatred, and their envy» 
is now perished -" '* are perished." " The thoughtless 
and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal 
abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of our being accountable 
creatures, obliterates every serious thought of the proper 
business of life, and effaces the sense of religion and of 
God ;" It ought to be, « obliterate^* and *' efface:' 

f See the eMceptioHM to this nll^ at p. 46 of the K^ ; t^t^ a^* 

tlMl. 
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1. When the nouns are nearly related^ or scarcely dis 
tinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when tbey an 
very different, some authors have thought it allowable t 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num 
ber,: as, " Tranquility and peace dwells there ;'* " Igno 
ranee and negligence has produced the effect ;** " Thi 
discoihfituve and slaughter was very great." Butitii 
evidently contrary to the first principles of grammar, t( 
consider two distinct ideas, as one, however nice may b( 
their shades of difference : and if there be no difference 
one of them must be superfluous, and ought to be re< 
jected. 

To support the above construction, it is said, <hat the 
verb may be understood as applied to each of the preced- 
ing terms ; as in the following example. ^' Sund, anC 
salt) and a n>ass^ of iron, ia easier to bear than a man with 
out understanding.'' But besides the confusion, and the 
latitude of application, which such a cdnstruct^otf woulc 
introduce, it appears to be more proper and analogical, ii 
*cases where the verb is intended to be a|f^lied to any om 
of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive conjunction 
which grammatically refers the verb to one or other of thf 
preceding terms in a separate view. To preserve the 
distinctive -uses of the copulative and disjunctive conjunc 
tions, would render the rules precise, conjistent and inteV 
liglble. Dr. Blair very justly observes, that " two or mow 
substantives, joined by a copulative, must always require 
the verb or pronoun to which they refer, to be placed in 
the plural number.'* 

2. in many complex sentences, it is difficult for learn- 
ers to deter-mine, whether one or more of the .clauses are 
to be considered as the nominative case ; and consequent 
ly, whether the verb should be in the singular or the plu- 
ral number. We shall, therefore, set down a number o 
varied examples of this nature, which may serve as- somi 
. (government tjo the scholar, with respect to sentence! 
of a similar construction, " Prosperity, with humility 
renders its possessor truly amiable." " The ship, witl 
all her furniture, Huaa destroyed." " Not only lus es 
tatCf his reputation too> Aa« s\iff^T^d\>^ \\v&tCk\&<iotvductt' 
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<* The general alsot ia conjunction with the officers, has 
applied for redress." ^^ He cannot be justified ; for it 
IS truef that the prince, as well as the people, waa 
blame-worthy." ^^ The king with his life- guard, han 
just passed through the village." '< In the mutual in- 
fluence of body and soul, there ia a wisdom, a wonder- 
ful wisdom, which we cannot fathom." " Virtue, hon- 
our, nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend the 
measure.** " Patriotism, morality, every public and 
private consideration, demand our submission to just 
and lawful government.'* , " Nothing delight a me so 
much as the works of nature.** 

In support of such forms of expression as the follow- 
ing, we ^ee the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other ' 
writers ; and we aniiex them for the reader's considera- 
tion. " A long course of time, with a variety of acci- 
dents and circumstances, are requisite to produce those 
revolutions.** *' The king with the lords and commons, 
form an excellent frame of government.** " The side 
A, with the sides B and C, comfiose the triangle.'* " The 
fire communicated itself to the bed, which, with the 
furniture of the room, and a valuable library, ^ere all 
entirely consumed.'* It is, however, proper to observe, 
that these modes of expression do not appear to be war- 
ranted by the just principles of construction. Tlic words 
^ A long course of time,*' « The king,** "The side A,** 
and " which,'* are the true nominatives to the respec- 
tive verbs. In the last example, the word all should be 
expunged. As the preposition vjith governs the objec" 
true case in English ; and, if translated into Latin, would' 
govern the ablative case, it is manifest, that the clauses 
following vnthy in the preceding sentences, cannot form 
any part of the nominative case. They cannot be at the 
saitic time in the objective and the nominative cases. 
The following sentence appears to be unexceptionable ; 
and may serve to explain the others. '< The lords and 
commons are essential branches of the British constitu- 
tion : the king, with them, /arm« an excellent frame of 
government.*** 

• Though the construction will not admit of a plural verb, the 
sentence would certainly stand better thua : "The iuix^^^kis^Vsst^^ 
and the Qommma, /arm m esceUeat coxaViXAiXVRJ^ 

N 
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3. If tbe siogular nouns and pixmouns, ^hich ti 
joined together by a copulatiye conjunction, be of b'c 
eral personsf in making the plural pronoun agree wi 
them in person, the second person takes place of t 
third, and the first of both: as, <^ James, and diou, ai 
I, are attached to oter country/* <^ Thou and he ahar 
it between y^on.** 

RULE Hi. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect coi 
trary to that of the conjunction copulative ; fi 
as uie verb, noun or pronoun^ is referred to t] 
preceding terms, taken separately, it mtist be 
the singular number ^ as, " Ignorance or neg 
gence has caused this mistake;" '^ John, Jamc 
or Joseph, intends to accompany me ; ** The 
u, in many minds, neither knowledge nor undc 
standing.'^ 

The following sentences arc variations from this ml 
*' Altaian may see a metaphor or an allegory in a pi 
ture, as well as read them in a description ;" " read i 
" Neither character nor dialogue were yet understood 
*' was yet." " It must indeed be confessedi that a lai 
poon or a satire <^ not carry in them robbery or mi 
der ;*• " does not carry in it" " Death, or some wor 
misfortune, soon divide them.** " It ought to be 

1. When singular pronouns, or a noun and pronov 
of different persons, are disjunctively connected, t 
verb must agree with that person which is placed ne; 
est to it : as, •' I or thou art to blame ;'» •< Thou or 1 1 
in fault ;" " I, or thou, or he, is the author of it 
" George or I am the person." But it would be betl 
to say ; '♦ Either I am to blame, or thou art,** &c. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a singu 
jDoun, oi pronoun, and a plutaV oue> tlve^.y^rb ia xxxaAt 
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xgree with the plural noun and pronoun ; as, <'' Neither 
poverty nor riches wfri? injurious to him;** " I or they 
were offended by it.** But in this ca-se, the plural noun 
or pronoun, when it can conveniently be done, sihouM 
be placed next to th& verb. 

I 

ttULK IV, 

A noun of multitude, or signifying many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either 
of the singular or plural number ; yet not with- 
out re^rd to the import of the word, as convey. 
ihg umty or plurality of idea : as, *' The meet- 
m^was large ;" ** The parliament is dissolved ;*' 
** The nation is powerful ;" ** My people do not 
consider: they have not known me;'^ ** The 
multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;'* '^ The council were divided m their sen- 
OTients.'* 

We ought to consider whether the term wiU immedi- 
ately suggest the idea of the number it represents, or 
whether it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as 
one thing. In the former case, the verb ought to be 
plural ; in the latter it ought to be singular. Thus, it 
teems improper to oay, " The peasantry goes barefoot, 
and the middle sort mukes use oT wooden shoes" It 
would be better to say, " The peasantry go barefoot, and 
the middle sort make use,** &c. because the idea in both 
these casesi is that of a number. On the cojurary, 
there is a harshness in the following sentences, in which 
Bouns of number have verbs plural ; because the idea^ 
they represent seem not to be sufficiently divided in the 
mind. " The court of Rome were not without solicitude.** 
«* The house of commons were of small weight." " Th^ 
house of lords were so much influenced by these rea- 
■pns.'' ** Stephen's party were entirely broken up by the 
ciiptivity of their leader.*' " An army of tweut^-Cous: 
thousand were assembled.'' " WV\^^ y«:^^^w haii^ ^^^ 
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church oF Rome for proceeding in this manner?" 
** There is indeed no constitution so tame and carelesa 
of (heir own defence*** " All the virtues of mankind are 
to he counted upon a fevr fingers, hut hU follies and yi* 
ces are innumerable.** Is not mankind in this place a 
noun of multitude, and such as requires the pronoun »e- 
ferring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 



Pronouns must alwa3rs agree with their ante- 
cedents, and the nouns for which they stand, b 
gender and number : as> " This is the friend 
whom I love f* " That is the vice v>hvch I hate ;" 
" The kinff and the queen had put on thevr 
robes ;" " The moon appears, and she shmes, but 
the light is not her own.'* 

The relative is of the same person as the ante- 
cedent, and the verb agrees with it accordingly : 
as, " Thou tvho lavest wisdom ;" " I who speak 
from experience," 



Of this rule there are many violations to he met with^$ 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on 
bis guard. *< Each of the sexes should keep within it% 
particular bounds, and content themaelvea with the ad- 
vantages of their particular districts :'* better thus 
" The sexes should keep within /Aeir particular bounds,^ 
&c. ** Can any one, on their entrance into the world, 
be fully secure that they shall not be deceived ?" " on 
his entrance," and '* that he shall.** « One should riot 
think too favourably of ourselves ;** « of one** eelf^ "He 
had one acquaintance which poisoned his principles \^ 
*' who poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it 
refers, either expressed or implied : as, " Who is fatal 
to others is so to himself ;** that is, « the man %vho is ft- 
Udtoothcru** 
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Who^ f^hich^ mhaif and the relative that, though in the 
objecttye casei are always placed before the verb ; a* 
are also their compoundst whoever^ imhoaoeverj &c. ; ad, 
•* He, whom ye seek ;" '* This is what, or the thing 
^hich, or that you want ;" '* Whomsoever you please 
to appoint." 

WAat is Sometimes applied, in a manner which ap- 
pears to be exceptionable : as, ^^ All fevers, except what 
are called nervous," &c. It wouid at least be better to 
say, '^ except tho9e vMch. are called nervous." 

1. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place 
of the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sen- 
tence as the noun which they represent ; for it would be 
improper to say, « The king //c is just ;'* *' I saw her the 
queen ;" " The men they were there ;'* " Many words 
they darken speech ;" " My banks they are furnished with 
bees" These personals are superfluous, as there is not 
the least occasion for asubstitutc in the :»ame part where 
the principal word is present The nominative case 
they^ in the £Dllowing sentence, is also superfluous : 
^ Who, instead of going about doing good, they arc per- 
petually, intent upon doing mischief" 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons 
as well as to things ; but after an adjective in the su- 
perlative degree, and after th^ pronominal adjective 
eame^ it is generally used in preference to who or tvhlch ; 
as, " Charles XII. king of Sweden, was one of the great* 
est madmen that the world ever saw ;" *' Catiline'j^ fol- 
lowers were the most profligiue that could be found in 
any city." " He is the same man that we saw be lord." 
There are cases wherein wc cannot conveniently dis- 
pense with this relative as applied to persons : as first, 
after tuho the interrogative ; " Who that has any sense 
of religion, would have argued thus ?" Secondly, when 
persons make but a part of the antecedent ; " The wo- 
man, and the estate, Ma/ became his portion were too 
much for his moderation." In neithei* of these exam- 
ples could any other relative have bcCr. used 

N ^ 
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are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres 
ponding substantives : thus, " On whichsoever side th< 
king cast his eyes ;" would have sounded better, if writ 
ten, " On which side soever," &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put th< 
objective case of the personal pronouns, in the place o 
Ihesc and those : as, <^ Give me them books ;" instead o 
** those books.** We may sometimes find this fault evei 
in writing : a^, " Observe them three there.*' We als< 
frequently meet with those instead of they, at the begin 
ning of a sentence, and where there is no particular re- 
ference to an antecedent ; as, ^* Those that sow in tears 
sometimes reap in joy." They that, or they who sow ic 
tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per 
sonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in cer 
tain constructions. " We are not unacquainted with 
the calumny of them [or those] who openly make use o 

the warmest professions.'* 

• 

5. In ( some dialects, the word what is improperlj 
used for that^ and sometimes we find it in this sense ir 
writing : " They will never believe but what I have 
been entirely to blame.'* << I am not satisfied but what 
kc. instead of *' but that** The word somewhat^ in th< 
following sentence, seems to be used improperly! '* These 
puni!»hments seem to have been exercised in somewha 
an arbitrary manner.** Sometimes we read, " In some- 
what of." The meaning is, " in a manner which is ir 
some respects arbitrary.'* 

6." The pron(9tin relative who is so much appropriated 
to persons, that there is genei*ally harshness in the ap< 
plication of it, except to the proper names of persons^ 
or the general terms man^ woman^ &c. A term which 
only implies the idea of persons, and expresses them by 
some circumstance or epithet, will hardly authorize the 
use of it : as, " That faction 'in England who most pow- 
eriu}iy opposed his arbitrary pretensions." " That fac- 
$ioa wAfcA/' would have beeti b^Uw \ ^T\^\>^^t«wxw^ w 
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mark will serve for the following^ examples : '< France, 
nuho was in alliance with Sweden." *' The court, who*^ 
&c. r* « The cavalry wAo ," &c. " The cities who aspired 
at liberty," " That party among us wAo ," &c. " The 
family n»hom they consider as usurpers." 

In some ca^es it may be doubtful, whether this pro- 
jioun IS properly applied or not : as, *' The number of 
substantial inhabitants with whom some cities abound." 
For when a term directly and necessarily implies per* 
sonsy it may in many £ases claini the personal relative. 
'* Natie of the company whom he most affected, could 
cure him of the melancholy under which he laboured. ** 
The word acguaintanc e-m2iy have the same construction. 

7. Wc hardly consider little children as persons, be* 
cause thai term gives us the idea of reason and reflec- 
tion : and therefore the application of the personal rela- 
tive who, in this case, seems to be harsh r " A child who** 
It is still more improperly applied to animals : <' A lake 
frequented by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip 
the wing m water." 

8. When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun who 
ought not to be applied. ^< It is no wonder if sucb a man 
did not shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who was but 
another name for prudence and economy." Better thus ; 
"whose name was but another word for prudence, Sec.*' 
the word whose begins likewise to be restricted to per- 
sons ; yet it is not done so generally, but that good wri- 
ters, even in prose, use it when speaking of things. The 
construction is not, however, generally pleasing, as we may 
see in the following instances : " Pleasure, whose nature, 
£cc." '^ Call every production, whose parts and whose na- 
ture," Sec, 

In one case, however, custom authorizes ustousewA/c^, 
with respect to persons ; and that is when wc want to dis- 
tinguisli one person of two, or a particular person among a 
number of others. We should then say, ^ ^oAicK ^S.n5q»r. 
two/' or " vfAicA otthtm^ is he or «\vtV 
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9. As tike pronoun relatiTC Ku no distinction of n 
ber, we MHnetimes find an ambiguity in the use of it 
when we saf* ^' the disciples of Christ, whom we imital 
wo may mean the imitation, either of Christ, or of his 
ciples. The accuracy and clearness of the sente; 
depend very much upon the proper and determii 
use of the reladye, so that it may readily present its 
tecedent to the mind of the hearer or peader, witi 
any obscurity or ambiguity. 

to. 1$ i9 and U wa^, aro often^ "after the mannei 
tbe French, used in a plural construetion, and by si 
of our best writers : as, *^ j& is either a few great r 
who decide for the whole^ or i^ m the nibble that 
low a seditious ringleader :" " It is they that are 
reak authors, though the soldiers are the actors of 
rerohition f' ^ It «a« the heretics that first bega 
rail^'' 8iiG. ; " *Ti$ tAcae that early taint the female mii 
Tliis licence in the construction of it ig^ (if it be pro 
t« adnttt it at »!),) has> however, been certainly abuse 
tbe following sentence* wbi^h is. thereby made a i> 
awkward one. " It i« wonderful the rery few accide 
which in several years, happen from this practice.** 

] k. The inter joettens Ql Oh S and Jk l require 
objective case of a pronoun in th» first person after the 
as>0 me ! Oh mol Ah me I*' But the nominative c 
in the second person :. as, ^ O thou persecuted^ T* Oh 
hypocBrtesi^ O thouy who d veUest/' Sq& 



^ The neuter ppoooun, by an idioni.peculiar to the £ 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory s 
tences, with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or fe 
ininc gender : as, <* It was I ;'* " It was the man or i 
n>an that* dkl it.'' 

Tbenouter pronoun i^ is soaietimies omitted and und 
stood; tb«M we say,." ils appears as follows;'* for << 
It appears, as it fi^wsV' wii^ ^^Mmt \>^' ia^ << Itn 

I 
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* 

The neuter pronoun it. is sometimes employed to ex- 
press r 

^ Idt, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " It 
E happened on a summer's day :*' « Who is it that calls on 
Ei. me?" 

3d| The state or condition of any person or thing : as^ 
•• How is it with you V* 

^, - 3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any 
^effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
i cause : as, " We heard her say it was not he ;" " The 
^'^ :truth is, it was I thai helped her.** 



r 






S:. RULE VX. 

j- 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, 
when no nominative comes between it and the 
i verb: as, " The master tvho taught us ;" " The 
^ trees which are planted." 

. ^ When a nominative comes between the rela- 
^^. tive and the verb, the relative is governed by some 
i4 word in its own member of the sentence : as, 
i^ ** He who preserves me, to whom I owe my be- 
^ ing, whose I am, and whom I serve, is eternal.'* 

\ In the several members of the lust sentence, the rela- 
r dve performs a different office. In the first member, it 
^J^ marks the agent ; in the second, it submits to the govern- 
ment of the preposition ; in the third, it represents the 
' possessor ; and in the fourth, the object of an action : and 
therefore it must be in the three different cases, corres- 
pondent to those ofiices|. 

F When both the antecedent and relative become nomi- 
natives, each to different verbs, the relative is the no-.<i* 
nativo to the former, and the antecedent to tV\« V^xXi^'t 
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our natures eon^Uu iQore in the love of our duty 
practice of virtue, than in great talents and 
knowledg^e/' 

A few instances of erroneous conttruction, will 
both tlie branches of the sixth rule. The three 
refer to the first part. " How can we avoid bei 
fill to those whom, by repeated kind oifices, ha> 
themselves our real friends ?** '^ These are the m 
you might suppose, were the authors of the woi 
you were here^ you would find three or four, w 
would say passed their time agreeably :^ in all t 
ces it should be who instead of whom. The t 
sentences contain a nominative between the rel 
the verb : and| therefore, seem to contravene * 
but the student will reflect, that it is not the n 
of the verb with which the relative is connect 
remaining examples refer to the second part of 
" Men of fine talents are not always the person? 
should esteem." "The persons who you disp 
are precisely of your opinsou /' ^ Our tutors xt 
factors, who we owe obecUence to, and who we 
love.** In tliese sentences, whom should be us< 
of who, 

1, When the relative pronoun is of the int< 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the ansiw 
be in the same case as that which contains the 
as, *♦ fVhose books are thebe? They are John's* 
gave them to him ? FFe.'* " Of whom did you b 
Of a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and 
" M^hom did you see there ? both hifn and the si 
.The learner will readily com))rehend this rule 
plying the words which are understood in the 
Thus, to express the answers at large, we sh 
*< They are John's books." «' We gave them 
^ We bought them of him who lives, 8cc." '• 
both him and the shopman '*— As the relative 
when used interrogatively, refers t4) the subseqi 
or phrase containing the answer to the question, 
or phrase may properly be termed the aubse^uc 
^MmigiativQ. 
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When the relative is preceded by two nomi- 
natives of different persons, the relative and verb 
may agree in person with either, according to the 
sense : as, " I am the man who command ymi ; 
or, " I am the man who commands you. 






The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, 
expresses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be 
more perspicuous to Hay ; 'M, who command you, am the 
man." Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to different antecedents, will be more 
evident to the leanier, in the f>Uowing sentences. '< I < 
am the general who givea the orders to-day ;" " I am the 
general who give the orders to-day ;'* that is, " I, -who 
give the orders to-day, am the general/' 

When the relatiye And the rerb have been determined 
to agree with either of tht preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; 
as in the following instance : *M am the Lord that makeih 
ill things ; that siretchsth forth the heavens alone." 7«a. 
zUv. 24. Thus far is consistent: The Lordy m the third 
person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the 
relative in the third x>erson : ** I am the Lordj which 
Lord, or he tliat maketh all things.'' If /were made the 
antecedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in 
the first person : as, <</ain the Lord, that make all things, 
thht atretch{ov\h the heavens alone." But should it fol- 
low ; " That afireadeth abroad the earth by myself;" there 
would arise a cenfasion of persons, and a manifest sole- 
cism* 

RULB VIII* 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, 
belongs to a substantive, exiptt^^t^ w >xc^^' 
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Stood: as, "Heisa^wcf,aswellasaw&^: 
** Few ^rc happy ;^^ that is ^^ persons :^^ 
is a pleasant w^ ;" that is, " This walk i 
Adjective pronouns must agree, in ni 
with their substantives : as, " This book, 
books ; that sort, those sorts ; another roa 
er roads." 

I. ADJECTIVE PUONOUMS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are 1 
hibited. " I have not travelled this twenty years ;*' 
twenty.'' ^' I am not recommending these kind 
ferings ;** ** this kind." •* Those set of books wa? 
able present ;" " that set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, 
phrases, ** By this meansy* ** By that meansy* are 
our best and most correct writers ; namely> Bacor 
son, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, Sccf Tl 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it w 
pear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old j 
form, and say, «« By this mean ; by that mean ; it 

* ** By this mearu he had the more advantage, being 1 
harrassed with a long march." 

** By this means one ^eat restraint from doing evil, v 
taken away.'*— And' this is an admirable rMans to improv 
virtue." — *^ By that means they have rendered their duty i 
ficult. ^ 

It renders us careless of approving ourselves to Groc 
tmt ni«a»t securing the continuance of his goodness."—' 
character, when established, should not be rested in as an 
employed as a means of doing still further good." J. 

^(^By this means they are happy in each other."— **H 
fneans preserves his superiority." 

" Your vanity by this means, will want its food." 

" By this means alone, their greatest obstacles will vanisl 

m^S!^^ ^w^wii has prored the most effectual mam to 



a mean ;** although it is more agreeable to the ^nertt 
anal gy of the language. " The word means (says Priest- 
ly) belongs to the class t)f words, which do not change 
their termination on account of number ; for it is used 
alike in both numbers." 

The word amends is used in this manner, in the follow- 
ing sentences : '* Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country ; and with this amendfi he 
leas cotitenl." ** Peace of mind is an honourable am&nds 
for the sacrifices ol intt rest.'* " In return, he. r-eceivcd the 
tlianks of his employers, and the present of a large estate : 
these were ample amends for all his labours.** " We 
have described the rewards of vice : the good man's 
amends are of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word means) had formerly its correspondent form in 
the sHJgular number, as it is derived from the French 
amende^ though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural form. If, therefore^ it be alleged thai mean should 
be applied in the singular, because it is derived from 
the French moyen, the same kind of argument may be 
advanced in favour of the singular amende s and the gen- 
eral analogy of the language may also be pleaded in the 
supi)ort oi it. 

t,-... ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ - ■ " ■ ■■■ ■ — ■ ■ '■ ■ ■■ I ■■Ml 

" There is no meant of escaping the persecution." — ** Faith is 
not only a means of obeying", but a principal act of obedience." 

Dr. Young', 

^ lie looked on money as a necessary means of maintaining 
and increj^sing power." Lord Zofttleton^s Henry IL 

** John was too much intimidated not to embrace every means 
afforded for his safely.** Goldsmith, 

" Lest this wtfflfw should' fail.*'—" By means o^ ship-money, ihc late 
king", &c."— " The only nieans of securing a durable peace. Hume. 

" £y this means tliere was nothing left to the Parliafneut of Ire- 
land,*' &c. Blacks*one. 

** By this means so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their 
masters." Dr, Robertson, 

" By this means they bear Witness to each otlier." Burke, 

** By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against it- 
self.** Dr. Blair. 

*' A magazine, which has, by this means, contained^ &c."— .*< Vk\L^ 
aU genenu^ procure their food by means oi \}i;v^ >)OQiW« Bv« i?«^i^ 

o 
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Campbelly in his « Philosophy of Rhetoric,** has the 
following remark on tlve subject before us : '^ No ])er« 
sons of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate 
the present usa^c, and consequently to shock the ears of 
the generalityof readers, as to say, ^^ By this meant ^J that 
mean** 

Lowth and Johnson seem to be against the use of meant 
in tae singular number. They do not, however, speak 
decisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if 
they knew that they were questi'-'ning eminent authorities, 
as well as general practice. Xhat they were not deci- 
dedly against the application of this word to the singu- 
lar number, appears from their own languge : " Whole 
sentences, whether simple or compound, may become 
members of other sentences by means of some addi- 
tional coTinejTion."— Dr. Lowth*s Introduction to En* 
gUeh Grammar, 

^ There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is igno-ant, but by mrane of something already 
known.**— —Dr. Johnson. Idler* 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip- 
tures makes no use, as iar as the Compiler can discover} 
bf the word mean ; though there arc several instances 
to be found in it of the use of meansy in the sense and 
connexion contended for. <* By this means thou shalt 
have no portion on this side the river.** Ezra iv. 16. 
"That hy means of deaths** &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will 
scarcely be pretended, tliat the translators of the sacred 
volumes did not accurately understand the English lan- 
guage ; or that they would have admitted one form of this 
word, and rejected the other, had not their determination 
been conformable to the best usage. An attempt there- 
fore to recover an old word, so long since disused by the 
most correct writers, seemb not likely to be successful ; 
especially as the rejection of it is not attended with any 
Inconvenience. 

The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 
j'reat majority of them, corroborated by general usage. 
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especial I Vi ^f, in particular instances, this practi'^e contla- 
uc, after objection and due consideration. Every connex* 
ion and anplication of words and ph ases, thus supported, 
must therefore be proper, and entitU-d to i*es^€Ct| if not 
exceptionable in a moral point of view. 



■<M(. 
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•* Quern penes arbitvium est, et jus, et norma loqucndi.'* itOA> 

On this principle, many forms of expression not less 
deviatinir f.om the ig^eneral r^nair.g^y of the lanp^uago, than 
those before mentionid, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following. 
« A'brK? of tliem are varied to express the gender;" and 
yet none o'lRinally signified no one. " Hg him 9 elf shall 
do the work:'* here, what was at fi^st appropiiatod to the 
objective, is now pro; erly used as the noniina*ive case. 
" Yuu have behaved yourselves well :*' in this examplci 
the word you is put in the nominative case plural^ with 
strict propriety ; though formerly it was confined to the 
objective casCf and ye exclusively used for the nomi* 
native. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of languac^Ci 
thus established, it is the grammariait's business to sub- 
mit, not to remonstrate. In perthiaciously opposing the 
decision 9f proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
modes of expression, he may, indeed^ display learning and 
critical sagacity : and, in some degree obscure points that 
are sufficiently clear and decided ; but he cannot reason- 
ably hope eitlier to succeed in his aims, or to assist the 
learner, in discovering and respecting the true standard 
and principles of language. 

Cases which custom has Icit dubious, are certainly 
within the grammarian's province. Here, he may reason 
and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, 
and propriety ; and his reasonings may refine and improre 
the language : but when authority speaks out and decides 
the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, to 
admit of cavil and dtbatc, Anomalies then^ uwda^vJftR* 
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limitatkm mentioned^ become the law, as tlearly as the 
plainest analogies. 

The reader will perceive that, in the following senten- 
ces, the use of the word mean in the old form has a very' 
uncouth appearance; " By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed." « He preserved his health by mean of 
exercise." " Frugality is one mean of acquiring a com- 
petency.** They should be, " By means of adversity," &C. 
« By means of exercise,** &c. " Frugality is one means j'' 
&c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
fK^an in the singular number, and in that number only, 
to signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as, ^ This is a 
mean between the two extremes.*' But in the sense of 
instrumentality, it has been long disused by the best au- 
thors, and by almost every writer. 

This means and that means should be used only wheD 
they refer to what is singular; these means and those means, 
when they respect plurals : as, " He lived temperately, 
and by t/ns means preserved his health ;'* " The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their tutors ^ 
and by these means acquired knowledge.'* 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young stu- 
dent may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that 
of ascertaining the standard of propriety in the use of iaa* 
guage. 

2. When two persons or things are spoken of in a sen- 
tence and there is occasion to mention them again, for the- 
sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the for- 
mer, and Mw, in reference to the latter: as, " Self-love, 
which is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by rea- 
son : but for thaty man would be inactive ; and but for 
thisj he would be active to no end." 

3. The distribu ive adjective pronouns, each^eirery^ eU 
/Aer,agrce with the noims, pronouns, and verbs, of the sin- 
gula*' number only: as," The king of Israel, and Jehosh- 
aphat/ the king of Judah, sat each on his throne 
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<* Every tree U known by Ua fniit :" unless the plural 
noun convey a collective idea : as,*' Every six n^ontha;** 
*♦ Every hundred years."— —The foUowinj^ phrases are 
exceptionable. " Let each esteem others better than 
themselves :*' it ought to be '* himself^* " The language 
should be both perspicuous and correct : in proportion as 
either of these two qualities are wanting, the language is 
imperfect :-* it should be, " is wanting." " Every one 
of the letters bear regular dates, and contain proofs of 
attachment :" ^ bears a regular date* and contains. ** 
*' Every town and village were burned ; every grove and 
every tree were cut down :" " was burned, and was cut 
down."— ^ee the Key ^ p. 16; and the Octavo Grammar ^ 
Second edition^ volume 2, fiage 322. 

Either is often used improperly, instep of each : aSf 
« The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah^ 
sat either of them on his throne ;" " Nadab and AbihUf 
the sons of Aai on,took either of them his censer.'* Each 
signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; ei- 
ther properly signifies only the one or the other of them 
taken disjunctively. 

In the course of this work, some examples will appear 
of erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
respect to s^rammatical construction : but it may be pro- 
per to remark, that notwithstanding these verbal mistakes, 
the Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate gram- 
matical composition that we have in the English language. 
The authority of seveial eminent grammarians might be 
adduced in supp<)rt of this assertion ; but it maybe sufii* 
cient to mention only that of Dr.Lo^th, who says, « 'J'he 
present translation of the Bible, is the best standard of 
the English languogt.*' 

II. ADJECTIVES.- 

4. Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad- 
verbs: as,'* indifferent honest ; excellent well ; miserable 
poor;" instead of "Indifferently honest; excellently 
"well ; miserably poor.'* " He behaved himself conform* 
able to that great example;" « conformably.^* « Endea- 
vour to live hereafter suitable to a pcrsQUU\VV\>5 ^v^vscv v^ 

O a 
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*« Buitahlyy « I can never think so very wean of him \** 
« meanly** " He describes this river agreeable to the 
common reading :'* *< agreeably ** " Ag>eeab1e to my 
promise, I now write :'* *' agrreahlyV " Thy exccedinij 
great reward :'* When united to an adjective, or adverb 
uot ending in ly^ the word exceeding l)as ly added to it : 
as, ** exceedingly dreadful, exceedinejly great ;** " ex- 
ceedingly well, exceedingly more active :** but when it is 
joined to an adverb or adjective, having thnt termination!, 
the ly is omitted: as,^^ Some men think exceeding cle r- 
ly, and reason exceeding forcibly:'* ^^ She appeared, on 
this occasion, exceeding lovely.*' « He acted in this bu- 
siness ^<7/<frr than was expected :" " They behaved the 
noblest^ because they were disinterested.** They should 
have been ** more boldly ; most nobly.*' — Thii adjective 
pronoun such is often misapplied : as, ^< He was such an 
extravagant young man, that he spent his whole patrimo* 
ny in a few years :'* it should be, ^^ so extravagant a 
young man." " I never before saw such large trees ;** 
" saw trees so large" When we refer to the species of 
nature of a thmg, the word such is properly applied :as, 
" Such a temper is seldom found ;** but when degree is 
signified, we use the word so : as, ^ So bad a temper b 
seldom found.'* 

Adverbs are likewise improperly uSM as adjectives : as, 
« The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, bttt 
suitably to his offence ;" " suitable** " They were seen 
wandering about solitarily and distressed ;'* ** solitary,** 
<* He lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of rea- 
son and religion ;** « agreeable** « The study of syntax 
should be previously to that of punctuation ;** ^^/ire^ 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided : such as, ♦* A worser conduct ;** " On lesser 
hopes j'* * A more serener temper;** *» The moststrait« 
est sect ;'* ** A more superior work.** They should be, 



• For the rule to determine whether an adjective or an adverb 
j> io be used, see English EJiwva«S SixtctT^s « wv^ subscquwt, 
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w worse conduct ;" << less hones ;" " a more serene tem- 
per ;*• ** the straitest sect ;" " a superior work." 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superlative 
sii^nification, do not properly admit of tiie superlative or 
comparative form superadded; such as, ^^ Chief, tx- 
treme, perfect, right, universal, supreme," Sec; which 
are sometimes improperly written, <( Chiefest, cxtrem- 
est, perfectest. Tightest, most universal, most supreme,** 
tcQ\ The following exf)re.ssion8 are therefore improper. 
<^ He sometitnes claims admission to the chivfetf offices/' 
^ The quarrel became to universal and national ;'* ^^ A 
method of attaining the ri^hteat and greatest happiness/* 
The phrases, so perfect, so right, so extreme, so uni* 
versal, Sec. are incorrect ; because they imply that one 
thing is less perfect, less extreme, &c. than another^ 
ivhich is not possible. 

'7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are aj^plied and construed. The 
following are examples of wrong construction in this re- 
spect : '^ This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corrupti'>ns.'* The wordyj?w^ is here construed 
precisely as if it were the superlative. It should be^ 
*' This noble nation hath admitted fewer con uptions than 
an' other.'* Weftommonly say, " This is the weaker of 
the two ;" or, " The weakest of the two :** but the for- 
mer is the regular mode of expression, because there 
are only two thiijgs compared. *' The vice <>f covetous- 
ness is what enters deepest into the soul of any other.*' 
^' fieeelebrates the church of England as the most per- 
fect of all others.** Both these modes of expression are 
faulty : we should not s^^y, « The best of any man,** or, 
^ The best of^any other man,'* for « the best of men."* 
Tiie sentenues may be corrected by substituting the com- 
parative m the ro«jm of the superlative. ^^ The vice, Sec. 
is what enters deeper into the soul tnan any other.'* '^ He 
celebrates, 8tc as more perfect than any other.'* It is 
also possible to retain the superlative, and render the ex- 
pression grammatical. *' Ctvetuusnesa of all vices, en- 
ters the deepest into the soul/* *^ Vi^ ^^sxJw^Vfc^ %s..«*» 
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the most perfect of all clittrche-?/* These sentences con- 
tain otber errors, against which It is proper to caution 
the learner. The words deefier and dee/ieaty being in- 
tended for adverbs, should have been fnore deeply^ moeC 
deeply- The phrases more perfect ^ and moat perfect^ 
are improper ; because perfection admits of no degrees 
of comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to per- 
fection, or more or less imperfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from their substantives, even by words which modify their 
meaning, and make but one sense with them : as, ^^ A 
larj»-e enough number surely." It should be, " A num« 
ber large enough." ^^ The lower sort of people are good 
enough judges of one not very distant from them/* 

The adjective is usually placed before its substantive : 
as« " A generoua man ;*' " How amiable a woman !** The 
instances -in which it comes after the substantive, are the 
following. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry : as, 
^^ A man generous to his enemies ;" '* Feed me with 
food convenient for me ;" <' A tree three feet thick *^ 
" A body of troops fifty thousand stroAg ;" « The torrent 
tumbling through rocks abrupt'* 

2d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexan- 
der the Great ^'* ** Lewis the Bold;'* ** Goodness in/f- 
nite ;*• '* Wisdom unsearchable.** 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : 
as, *''A man just, wise, and charitable i" « A womaa 
modest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4ih, When th* adjective is preceded by an adverb :as» 
^' A boy regularly studious ;'* " A girl unaffectedly mo- 
dest." ^ 

5 th, When the verf> to be, in any of its variations, 
^naes between u subatamive ^ndan adjeciife, the adjec- 
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tire may frequently either precede or follow it r as, « The 
man is hafipy ;•* or, " hafifiy is the man who makes vir- 
tue his choice:** " The interview was delightful :** or, 
*< flff//j^/i{/i// was the interview/* 

6th, When the adjective expresses some circam!;tance 
of a substantive placed after an active verb : as, ^' Vanity 
often renders its possessor dea/iicable,** In an exclama- 
tory sentence, tlie adjective gcnei-ally precedes the sub- 
stantive ; as, " How despicable docs vanity '»ften render 
its possessor !" 

There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substan- 
tive immediately after it : as, '' Great is the Lord I just 
and true are thy^ Nvays, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically put after a 
number of particulars comprehended under it. *' Am- 
billon, interest, honour, all concurred." Sometimes a 
substantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding 
particulars, is used in conjunction with this adjective \ 
as, ^< Royalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, cour- 
tiers, patriots, all fiartiesy concurred in the illusion," 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some- 
limes properly associate with a singular noun : as, " Our 
desu'c, your intention, their resignation." This associ- 
ation applies rathei*io things of an intellectual nature^ 
than to those >Ahich are corporeal. It forms an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded word, whence they often take another 
adjective, and sometimes a third, and, so. on: as, »• An 
old man; a good old man; a very learned, judiciousi 
good old man." 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive^ 
It is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; es- 
pecially where the noun has been mentioned before, or 
is easily understood, though not expressed : as, " I often 
survey the green fields, as I am very fond of green ;•♦ 
tt Tbc wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and 
great/* that is, " persons ;'* " The twelve/' tliat ist 
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« apostles;*' " Have compassion on the /ioori" be feet 
to the iame^ and eyes to the blind.*' 

Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this casCy 
the word so used is sometimes unconnected with the sub- 
stantive to which it re1at*'S ; sometimes connected with 
it by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as to make 
the two words coalesce, The total separation is proptr, 
when «-.ith(T of the two wo«xis is long, or when tliey can- 
not be fluently pionounced as one word : as, an at^jt^clivc 
pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistein : the l.yphen is 
used, when both the words are short, aiid are readily 
pronounced as a single word: as, coal-mine, corn-mill, 
fruit-tree : the woixls coalesce, WMcn they are readily pro» 
nounced togrthcr ; have along established association; 
and are in f:eqticnt U2>e: as, honeycomb, gingerbread| 
inkhorn, Yorksiiire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
anoiiier adj».'ctiv joined to it: as, " The chief good;** 
" Tiic vast immense of space.** 

When an adjective lias a prenosit»on before it, the sub* 
stantive being understood, it takers tiie nature of an ad- 
I'eri), and is considered as an adverb : as, ^ In gecM^ral, 
in particular, in Jiaste," &c. ; that is, "Generally, par- 
ticularly, hasJly.*' 

Enow was formerly used as the plural oi enough : bat 
It is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article ti or an agrees with nouns in 
the singular number only, individually or 
colhTlJv^'ly : as, ^' A christian, an infidel, a 
score, a thous uid.'* The definite article the 
may ajjree with nouns in the singular and 
plural number: as, " The garden, the liouses, 
the stars." 

The articles are often properly omitted: 
wi.en used, they should be justly applied, ac- 
cording to their distinct nature: as, ** Gold 
JB corrupthi^i the 8eaisgveei\\^VviwviUold." 
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It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing stpoken of. j1 detertnints it to be one sin* 
glc thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which: 
tAe determines which it is, or of many, which they are. 

The following passage will berve as an example of the 
different uses of a and tACf and of the furct* of the sub- 
sta.aive without any article. **> Man was made for socie- 
ty, and ought to extend his good will to all men : but a 
fnan will naturally entertain a more particular kiudnesB 
for the menj with whom he has the most frequent inter- 
course; and entet into a still closer union wuh the man 
"Whose temper and disposition suit best with his own." 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, it may be 
^f some use to exhibit- a few instances : ^ And I p^rse- 
cuied this way unto the death." The apostle does not 
mean any particular bort of death, but death in general : 
the definite article therelore is i m proper! j^ used : it ought 
to be ^ unto death," without any article. 

" When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all, truth ;" that is, according to this translation^ 
^^ inio all truth whatsoever, into truth oi'all kinds ;" very 
different from the meaning of tiie evangelist, and fium 
tlie origiiial *^ iiuo all the truth \'^ that i8> <^ into all evan- 
4g;clical truth, all truth necessaiy for you to know." 

<( Who breaks a butterOy upon a wheel ?'* it ought to 
be *'^ the wheel j*' used as an instrument for the particular 
purpose of torturing criminals. «< The Almighty hath 
given reason to a man to be a light unto him :" it should 
rather be, *^ to tnatij * in general. *^ This day is salvation 
come tu titis house, forasmuch as he also is the son of 
Abranam :" it ou^^ht to be, ^« a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great impor- 
taiM:e of the pruper use of the article, and the excellence 
oi the English language in tins respec. ; which, by means 
of us two articles, does most precisely determine the 
extent ot significatioD of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the s^uwu ^Tix^>casv^^ xs^^^ 
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by the use or omission of the article a. If I sayi '^ He 
bV lia?ed w hi. a little reverence ;** my meaning is poailive^ 
It I >a>, " He behavecf with little reverence;" my mean- 
L>^ is negative. And these two are by no means the 
sanDc, or to be used in the same cases. By the former^ 
I rather piaise a person ; by the latter, I dispraise him. 
For the sake of ttiis distinction, which is a very useful 
one, we may better bear the seemin»r impropriety of the 
article a btfore noutts of number. When I say, ** Thert 
were few men with him ;" I speali diminutively, and 
mean to represent them as inconsiderabie : whereasy 
•when I say, ** There were a few men with him ;" I eri- 
dentJy intend to make the must of them. 

3. In genera], it may be sufficient to prefix the article 
to ttie former of two words in the same constructioii ; 
thoU};h tlie French never fail to repeat it in this case. 
« There were many hours, both of the night and day^ 
which he could spend, witliout suspicion, in solitary 
thought.** It might have been " of the night ^nd of the 
day.*' And, for the sake of emphasis, we often repeat 
the article in a series of epithets. ^^ He ^oped that this 
title would secure him an ample and an independent 
authority.*' 

3. In comit)^n conversation, and in fapniliar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted 
ir^ith propriety in writing, especially, in a grave style. 
« At ^orst, time might be gained by this expedient." 
** At the worst,*' would have been belter in this place. 
« Give me here John Baptist's head.** There would 
have been moie dignity hi saying, " John the Baptist'a 
bead ;** or, « The head of John the Baptist.** 



The article the has sometimes a good effect in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. " In the history of 
Henry the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at 
Dot finding him the great man." <* I own I an) often sur- 
prised that lie should have U'eaied so coldly, a man so 
mucb fAc geuUeman," 
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This article is often elegantly put, after the wanner of 
the French, for the pi*onoun possessive : as, « He looks 
him full in the face ;" that is, " in his face/* « In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground ;** 
that is, " their foreheads, * 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, is put after the substantive. « Of 
all the considerable governments among the Alps, a com* 
monwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries." « With such a specious title 
as that of blood, which with the multitude is always a claim, 
the strongest, and the most easily comprehended.** « They 
are not the men in the nation the most difficult to be re* 
placed." 

KULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifying 
a different thing, in the possessive or genitive 
case: as, " My father's house;'' "Man's hap- 
piness ;'* " Virtue's reward/' 

When the annexed substantive signifies the same thing 
as the first, there is no variation of case : as, ^ George, 
king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover,'* &c. ; « Pompey 
contended with Csesar, the greatest general of his time ;" 
♦* Religion, the support of adversity, adorns prosperity.'* 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in afifiosition to 
each other. The interposition of a relative and verb will 
sometimes break the construction : as, " Pompey con- 
tended with Caesar, who was the greatest general of his 
lime." Here the vford generally in the nominative case, 
governed by note 4, under rule xi. 

The preposition of joined to a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when ihc 
expression can be converted into the regular form of the 
possessive case. We can say, " The reward of virtue,** 
and « Virtue's reward :** but though it is proper to say, 
« A crown of gold,'* we cannot convert the expres^law 
into the possessive case^ and say^ ^ (ao\^« ct^^^x^r ^ 
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^ For David my servant's sake ;" " Give me John the 
BaptiBt'e head ;" « Paul the afiQstle'a advice." But when 
a pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed ; 
and when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the first genitive, and understood to the other : as, << I re- 
side at lord Stormont's, my old patron and benefactor ;" 
« Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Cxsar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity." In the following sentencesi 
It would be very awkward to place the sign, either at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : ^' These psalms are David's, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people ;" « We staid a month at 
lord Lyttleton's, the ornament of his country, and the 
friend of every virtue." The sign of the genitive case may 
very properly be understood at the end of these members^ 
an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common 
construction in our language; as the learner will see by 
one or two examples : " They wished to submit, but he 
did not ; that is, " he did not wish to submit ;" « He said 
it was tlieir concern, but not his ^" that is, ^' not his con* 
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If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted, 
and tliat the connecting circumstance is placed too remote* 
ly, to be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, " Whose 
glory did he emulate ?" '< He emulated Caesar, the greatest 
general of antiquity's ;" <' These psalms are David, the 
king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish fieofile's,*' It is 
much better to say, " This is Faults advice, the christian 
liero, and great apostle of the gentiles," than, « This is 
Paul the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentiles* 
advice." On the other hand, the application of the geni- 
tive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition, would 
be generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some 
cases incorrect : asj" The emperor's Leopold's ;" " King's 
George's :" < Charles' the second's ;* « The parcel was left 
at Smitli's the bookseller's and stationer's." The rules 
which we have endeavoured to elucidate, will prevent th« 
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Mconvcniertce of both these modes of expression ; and 
they appear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent 
with the idiom of the language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound ; 
so that we daily make more use of the particle of to ex«- 
press the same relation. There is something awk- 
ward in the following sentences, in which this me- 
thod has not been taken. " The general, in the army's 
na-me, published a declaration/* " The commons' vote." 
" The Lords* house.'* " Unless he is very ignorant of 
the kingdom*is condition.'' It were certainly better to 
say, " In the name of the army ;" " The vote of the 
commons ;'* " The house of lords ;'* « The condition of 
the kingdom." It is also rather harsh to use two Eng- 
lish genitives with the same substantive : as, " Whom 
he acquainted with the pope's and the king's pleasure.'* 
« The pleasure of the pope and the king," would have 
been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives depend- 
ent on one another, and connected by the preposition of 
applied to each of them : as, '' The severity of the dis- 
tress of the son of the king, touched the nation ;" but 
this mode of expression is not to be recommended. It 
would be better to say, " The severe distress of the 
king's son, touched the nation." We have a strikipg 
instance of this laborious mode of expression, in the fol- 
lowing sentence : " Of some of the books of each of 
these classes of literature, a catalogue will be given at 
the end of the work." 

6. In so|ne cases, we use both the genitive termina- 
tion and the preposition of; as, " It is a discovery of Sir 
Isaac Newton's.** Sometimes indeed, unless we throw 
the sentence into another form, this method is absolutely 
necessary, in order to distinguish the sense, and to give 
the idea of property, strictly so called, which is the most 
importsmt of the rclsitions ei^pressed by tlie genitive case ;• 

P 2 
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for the expressions, " This picture of my friend,** and 
« This picture of my friend's," suggest very different 
ideas. The latter only is that of property in the strict- 
est sense. The idea would, doubtless, be conveyed in a 
better manner, by saying, ." This picture belonging to 
my friend." 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians 
term it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and es» 
pecially in a grave style, it is generally omitted. Except 
to prevent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in 
cases which suppose the existence of a plurality of sub- 
jects of the same kind. In the expressions, ^ A subject 
of the emperor's;" " A sentiment of my brother's j'* 
more than one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed 
to belong to the possessor. But when this plurality is 
neither intimated, nor necessarily supposed, the double 
genitive, px(;ept as before mentioned, should notbe.u^ed i 
as, " This house of the governor is very commodious •,** 
♦^ The crown of the king was stolen ;" " That privilege 
of the scholar was never abused," (See page 56.) But 
after all that can be said for this double genitive, as it is 
termed, some grammarians think that it would be bet- 
ter tp^void the use of it altogether, and to give the sen- 
timei^'itpothcr form of expression. 



_ *-r..-t> 



'i\ WHen an entire clause of a sentence, beginning 
wiUi a; participle of the present tense, is used as one 
name, or to express one idea or circumstance, the noun 
on which it depends may be put in the genitive case ; 
thus, instead of saying, « What is the reason t)f this 
person dismissing his servant so hastily ?" that is, 
« What is the reason of this person in dismissing bis 
servant so hastily ?" we may say, and perhaps ought to 
say, << What is the reason of this person's dismissing of 
his servant so hastily ?" Just as we say, " What is the 
reason of this person's hasty dismission of his servant ?" 
So aho, we say, ^< I remember it being reekoned-a great 
exploit ;" or more properly,.- « I remember its b^ng 
reckoned," Sec. Th& following sentence is correct and- 
proper : « Much will depend on the fiufiU'e comfiosin^y 
but more on AU reading treq}x^Tv\.\^'* \\.\j^>3\^ wqvX^^ 
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iiccurate to say, " Much will depend on the fnifiil com-^ 
fioaingy' &c. We also properly say ; "This will be the 
effect of the fiufiil'a comfiosing frequently ;** instead of 
" Of the fiufiU compoaing frequently." 
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Active verbs govern the objective case ; 
aa> "Truth ennobles her;' "She comforts 
me /' " They support us /' " Virtue rewards 
her followers J^ 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, de- 
moting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the casein nouna; as,<( Alexander 
conquered the Persians." But the fironoun having a pro- 
per form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when it 
i& in the objective case, placed before the verb ; and, 
when it is in the nominative case follows the object and 
verb ; as, " Whom ye ignorantly worship, him declare I 
unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in the 
following instances r « Who should I esteem niore than 
the wise and good ?" " By the character of those who 
you choose for your friends, your own is likely to be 
formed." « Those are the persons who he thought true 
to his interest.*' " Who should I see the other day but 
my old friend ?"« Whosoever the court favours." In 
all these places it ought to be tohom^ the relative being 
governed in the objective case by the verbs << esteem, 
choose, thought,** Sec. ^ He, who under all proper cir- 
cumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for 
thy friend :** It should be " him who," &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. <' He tleefia.; they ntuae" &c. are not tran- 
sitive. They are,- therefore, not followed by an objective 
case^ apeci^g tJie^ dbject id an. «ictiQcv« 1&>^^^i^\x'^b^ 
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case) or an object of action) comes after such vcr 
though it may carry the appearance of being goveri 
by them, it is affected by a preposition or some ot 
word understood : as, " He resided many years [tha 
Jbr or during many years] in that street;" " He r 
several miles [that is,ybr or through the space of sev< 
miles] on that day ;" " He lay an hour [that is, dur 
an hour] in great torture." In the phrases, " To dre 
a dream," " To live a virtuous life/' " To run a rac 
^^ To walk the horse," « To dance the child," the ve 
certainly assume a transitive form, and may not, in th 
cases, be improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verb 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objeci 
cafee, agreeably to the French construction of reciprc 
verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of 
English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or i 
tated. The following are some instances of this p; 
tice: ^ Refienting him of his design." " The king s 
found reason to repent him of his provoking such c 
gerous enemies," « The popular lords did not fail 
enlarge themselves on the subject," " The nearer 
successes afifiroached him to the throne." « Go Jlee t 
away into the land of Judah." « I think it by no me 
a fit and decent thing to vie charities," &c. « They h 
spent their whole time and pains to agree the sacred v 
the profane chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly m 
neuter 5 as, « I must premise with three circumstanc( 
« Those that think to ingratiate with, him by calum 
ting me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active ; but, 1 
ing in some degree the nature of the passive, it adir 
in many instances, of the passive form, retaining 1 
the neuter signification, chiefiy in 4such verbs as sig 
some sort of motion or change of place or condition : 
"I am come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was fall< 
The following examples, however, appear to be ern 
ous; in giving the ^euter verbs a passive form, inst< 
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of an active one. « The rule of our holy religion, from 
Tirhich we are infinitely swerved y " The whole obliga- 
tion of that law and coyenant was also ceased** " Whose 
number was now amounted to three hundred.'* " This 
mareschal, upon some discontent, was en/erec? into a con- 
spiracy against his master." " At the end of a cam- 
paign, when half the men are deserted or killed." It 
should be, " have swerved, had ceased," &c. 

4. The verb to be^ through all its variations, has the 
same case after it, as that which next precedes it: « J 
am he whom they invited ;" " It may be (or might have 
been he^ but it cannot be (or could not have been) /j" 
" It is impossible to be they ;" " It seems to have been 
. hej who conducted himself so wisely ;" " // appeared to 
be she that transacted the business ;" « I understood it to 
be him y" " I believe it to have been them ;** " We at 
first took it to be her ; but were afterwards convinced 
that it was not ^he** « He is not the person who it seemed 
he was." " He is really the person who he appeared to 
be." " She is not now the woman whom they represented 
her to have been." " Whom do you fancy him to be V* 
By these examples, it appears that this substantive verb 
has no government of case, but serves, in all its forms» 
as a conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases, which j 
in the construction of the sentence, are tha next before 
and after it, must always be alike. Perhaps this subject 
will be more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that 
the words in the cases preceding and following the verb 
to be^ may be said to be in afifiosUion to each other. 
Thus, in the sentence, " I understood it to be him," the 
words it and him are in apposition ; that is, << tliey refer 
to the same thing, and are in the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from thS' 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : " It might 
have been him^ but there is no proof of it ;" « Though I 
' was blamed, it could not have been me ;" « I saw one 
whom I took to be she ;" *' She is the person who I under- 
stood it to have been ;" " Who do you think me to be?'* 
« Whom do men say that I ?im V* « Kxv^ n»hom \>kv:^ ^* 
that I am y* 
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It is not eaby to give particular rules for the manage- 
ment of the moods and tenses of verbs with respect to 
one another, so that they may be proper and consisteDt. 
The best rule that can be given, is this very general one, 
« To observe what the sense necessarily requires.** It 
may, however, be of use to give a few examples of irre- 
gular construction. << The last week I intended to harv9 
written" is a very common phrase ; the infinitive being 
in the past time, as well as the verb which it follows. 
But it is certainly wrong : for how long soever it now is 
since I thought of writing, « to write" was then present 
to me, and must still be considered as present, when I 
bring back that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, 
therefore, to be, " The last week I intended to write" 
The following sentences are also erroneous : ^^ I cannot 
excuse the remissness of those whose business it should 
have been, as it certainly was their interest, to have in- 
terfioaed their good offices.** " There were two circum- 
stances which made it necessary for them to have lost no 
time." " History painters would have found it difficult 
to have invented such a species of beings.'* They ought 
to be, " to inter/iose, to loacj to invent," *< On the mor- 
row, because he should have known the certainty, 
wherefore he was accused of the Jews, he loosed him.** 
It ought to be, " because he would know" or rather, 
« being willing to know" « The blind man said unto 
him, Lord, that I might receive my sight." « If by any 
means I might attain unto the resurrection of the dead ;*' 
« may" in both places, would have been better. « From 
his biblical knowledge, he appears to study the Scrip- 
tures with great attention ;" " to have studied" &c. « I 
feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at the 
city ;*' « should lose it." " I had rather walk ;" It should 
be, « I would rather walk.** « It would have afforded me 
no satisfaction, if I could perform it :" it should be, '^ If 
I could have performed it ;** or, " It would afford me no 
satisfaction, if I could fierform it.** 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
recollect thaty in the subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tenses often carry with them a future sense ; 
and that the auxiliaries ahauld and wQuld^ m the imperfect 
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times, are used to express the present and future as well 
as the past : for which see page B3. 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the in- 
finitive mood in the following form ; « to write," « to be 
writing" and " to be written," always denote something 
contemfiorary with the time of the governing verb, or awd- 
scguent to it : but when verbs of that mood are expressed 
as follows : " To have been writing," « to have written," 
and « to have been written," they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the time of the governing verb. This 
remark is thought to be of importance; for if duly at- 
tended to, it will, in most cases, be sufficient to direct us 
in the relative application of these tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically 
expressed : ^^ I found him better than I expected to find 
him." « Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, must 
invariably be followed by the present, and not the perfect 
of the infinitive. Every person would perceive an error 
in this expression : << It is long since I commanded him 
to have done it :" Yet « expected to have found^^ is no 
belter. It is as clear that the finding must be posterior 
to the expectation, as that the obedience must be posterior 
to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with pro- 
priety put in the perfect tense of the infinitive mood : 
« It would have afforded me great pleasure, as often as 
I reflected upon it, to have been the messenger of such 
intelligence." As the message, in this instance, was 
antecedent to the pleasure, and not contemporary with 
it, the verb expressive of the message must denote that 
antecedence, by being in the perfect of the infinitive. If 
the message and the pleasure had been referred to as 
contemporary, the subsequent verb would, with equal 
propriety, have been put in the present of the infinitive : 
as, <' It would have afforded me great pleasure to be the 
messenger of such intelligence " Ixi\i^%l^\tGL<^V\^v^Nas>!;.^ 
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period, and its time is^ calculated from it. Thu«, the 
time of the infinitive may be before, after, or the same 
as, the time of the governing verb, according as the thing 
signified by the infinitive is supposed to be before, after^ 
or present with, the thing denoted by the governing verb. 
It is, therefore, with great propriety, that tenses are as- 
signed to verbs of the infinitive mood. The point of 
time from which they are computed, is of no conse- 
quence ; since present, past, and future are completely 
applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it is often proper to use the 
perfect of the infinitive after tlie governing verb, yet 
there are particular cases in which it would be better to 
give the expression a different form. Thus, instead of 
saying, " I wish to have written to him sooner,** " I then 
wished to have written to him sooner," " He will one 
day wish to have written sooner ;" it would be more 
perspicuous and forcible, as well as more agreeable to 
the practice of good writers, to say; " I wish that I had 
written to him sooner," " I then wished that I had writ- 
ten to him sooner." " He will one day wish that he had 
written sooner." Should the justness of these strictures 
be admitted, there would still be numerous occasions for 
the use of the past infinitive ; as we may perceive by a 
few examples^ " It would ever afterwards have been a 
source of pleasure, to have found him wise and virtuous." 
" To have deferred his repentance longer, would have 
disqualified him for repenting at all." " They will then 
see, that to have faithfully performed their duty, would 
have been their greatest consolation."* 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the 45ame government as 
the verbs have from which they are derived : 
as; " I am weary with hearing him /* " She is 
instructing us /' " The tutor is admonishing 
CharksJ'f 

* See Key to tlie English Exercises, Eleventh Edit. Rule xiii— the 
Note. t See " English Exercises," Eleventh Edit. \3|« 9r« 
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1. Participles are sometimes governed by the article : 
for the present participle with the definite article theht" 
fore it) becomes a substantive, and must have the prepo* 
sition of after it : as, ^ These are the rules of grammar, 
by the observing of which, you may avoid mistakes.'* It 
would not be proper to say, " by the observing which ;" 
nor, " by observing of which ;" but the phrase, without 
either article or preposition, would be right : as, << by 
observing which." The article a or an, has the same 
effect : as ^ This \tas a betraying of the trust reposed in 
him." 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it 
is founded ; namely, that a word which has the article 
before it, and the possessive preposition of after it, must 
be a noun : and, if a noun, it ought to follow the con- 
struction of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a 
verb. It is the participial termination of this sort of 
words that is apt to deceive us, and make us treat them 
as if they were of an amphibious species, partly nouns 
and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this rule. " He was sent to prepare the way by preach- 
ing of repentance ;" it ought to be, « by t/ie preaching of 
vepentance;" or, "by preaching repentance." "By the 
continual mortifying our corrupt affections;" it should 
Ije, " by the continual mortifying o/*," or, " by continual- 
ly mortifying our corrupt affections." « They laid out 
iliemsclvcs towards ihe advancing and promoting the 
j^ood of it ;" « towards advancing and promoting the good." 
'•< It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing 
to the narrow measure of our capacities ;" " it is ovcrvaK- 
uing ourselves," or, " an overvaluing q/* ourselves." 
" Keeping of one day in seven," Etc. it ought to be, " tht 
keeping oy one day ;" or, « keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present 
participle and the possessive preposition follows it, will 
not, in every instance, convey the sanae meaning, as 
would be conveyed by the participle without the aiticl® 
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and preposition. " He expressed the pleasure he had 
in the hearing of the philosopher,'* is capable of a dif-» 
ferent sense from, << He expressed the pleasure he had 
in hearing the philosopher.'* When therefore we wish, 
for the sake of harmony or variety, to substitute one of ' 
these phraseologies for the other, we should previously 
consider whether they are perfectly similar in the senti- 
ments they convey. 

2. The same observations which have been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear 
to be applicable to the pronoun and participle, when 
they are similarly associated : as, '< Much depends on 
their observing of the ryle, and error will be the conse- 
quence of their neglecting of it," instead of « their ob' 
serving the rule, and their neglecting it.'* We shall 
perceive this more clearly, if we substitute a neun for 
the pronoun ; as, « Much depends upon Tyro's observing^ 
^ the rule," &c. But, as this construction sounds rather 
harshly, it would -in general, be better to express the 
sentiment in the following, or some other form : " Much 
depends on the rule*s being, observed ; and error will 
be the consequence of its being neglected; or— ^<on ob- 
serving the rule ; and—- of neglecting it." This remark 
may be applied to several other modes of expression to - 
be found in this work ; which, though they are contend- 
ed for as strictly correct, are not always the most eli- 
gible, on account of their unpleasant sound. See pages 
56,77, 171— 175.V 

We sometimes meet with expressions like the follow- 
ing : " Informing, of his sentences, he was very exact ;'* 
« From calling! of names he proceeded to blows," But 
this is incorrect Isinguage; for prepositions do not, like 
articles and pronouns, convert the participle itself into 
the nature of a substantive; as we have shown above in 
the phrase, " By observing which." And yet the parti- 
ciple with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substan- 
tive phrase in the objective case, governed by the prepo- 
sition or verb, expressed or understood : as, ^ By 
firomising. muchj and performing but little^ we become 
despicable,*r« He studied to avoid expressing. hiniMelf too 
severely** 
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3. As the perfect participle and the imperfect tense 
are sometimes difTcrent in their form, care must be taken 
that they be not indiscriminately used. It is frequently 
said, " He begun,** for " he began ;*' « he run,*' for « he 
ran ;** " He drunk,'* for " he drank ;'* the participle 
being here used instead of the imperfect tense : and 
much more frequently the imperfect tense instead of the 
participle : as, " I had wrote,** for « I had written ;" 
" I was chose,** for « I was chosen ;" " I have cat,** for 
« I have eaten.** " His words were interwove with sighs ; 
" were interwoven,'* « He would have spoke ;** " spokenJ 
" He hath bore witness to his faithful servants ;** " dome: 
« By this means he over-run his guide ;** " over-ranj^ 
*< The sun has rose ;*' " Haen," " His constitution has 
been greatly shook, but his mind is too strong to be shook 
by such causes ;*' ^ thaken^*' in both places. << They were 
verses wrote on glass ;** <* written'* « Philosophers have 
often mistook the source of true happiness ;*' it ought to 
be ^^ mistaken*' 

The participle ending in ed is often improperly con* 
tracted by changing ed into / ; as, ^< In good behaviour) 
be is not surfiastby any pupil of the school.'* ^ She was 
much distrest." They ought to be « aurfiassed^** « dw- 
tre^aed/* 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they have no government 
of case, tense, &c. require an appropriate sit- 
uation in the sentence, viz. for the most 
part, before adjectives, after verbs active or 
neuter, and frequently between the auxiliary 
and the verb : as, " He made a very sensible 
discourse; he spoke unaffectedly nnd forci- 
bly ; and was attentively heard by the whole 
assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 

serve to illustrate the rule. <* He must not expect to find 

study agreeable always ;** " always agreeable.** " We 

always find them ready when we want them ;'* " we find 

th&m u/ftfat/9 re^dyi* kc ^^ Dha^t\aX\^T^ oiv \3tvfe y^^^Vv^- 
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cics which have remarkably been fulfilled ;** " which 
have been remarkably.'* " Instead of looking contempt 
tuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, we 
should look up thankfully to God, who hath made us 
better;" "Instead of looking down contemtituoualy^ ficc. 
we should thankfully look up^ &c. " If thou art bless- 
ed naturally with a good memory, continually exercise 
it;" *^ naturally blessed^** Sec. " exercise it fon/in«fl//i/.'* 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes be- 
tween the two auxiliaries ; and sometimes after them 
both ; as in the following examples* << Vice alwayt 
creeps by degrees, and insensibly twines around us those 
concealed fetters, by which we are at last comfiletely 
bound.^ << He encouraged the English barons to car- 
ry their opposition farther.** "They compelled him 
to declare that he would abjure the realm for ever ;** 
instead of « to carry farther their opposition ;" and, " to 
abjure for ever the realm.** ^ He has generally been 
reckoned an honest man :'* « The book may always be 
had at such a place :'* in preference to " has been gene- 
rally :** and " may be always.** " These rules will be 
clearly understood, after they have been diligently stu» 
died,** are preferable to, « These rules will clearly be 
understood, after they have diligently been studied.** 

From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverbs on all occasions.. The general rule 
may be of considerable use; but the easy flow and per- 
spicuity of the phrase, are the things which ought to be 
chiefly regarded. 

The adverb there is often used as an expletive, or as 
a word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it 
precedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, '* There 
is a person at the door ;**^ « There are some thieves in 
the house ;'* which would be as well, or better^ expressed 
by saying," A person is at the door :'* " Some thieves are 
in the housc.**^ Sometimes it is made use of to ^Ive ^ 
small degree of emphasis to Ih^ s^uUWi^x ^'s*^ «^ Thttt 
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was a man sent from God, whose name was John." 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it principally fol- 
lows the verb afiad the nominative case i- as, << The man 
stands there** 

1. The adverb never generally precedes the verb r 
as," I never was there :** " He never comes at a proper 
time." When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indiffer- 
ently, eitJier before or after this adverb : as, " He was 
never seen (or never was seen) to laugh from that timc.T 
^ever seems to be improperly used in the following- 
passages. " Ask me never so much dowry and gift.**" 
« If I make my hands never so clean.** '< Chann he never 
ao wisely.** The word « ever" would be more suitable 
to the sense. 

2. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
place xohere^ is often used instead of the pronoun rela- 
tive and a preposition. " They framed a protestation,' 
Vf^fre they repeated all their former claims ;** i. e. " f » 
vfhich they repeated.'* « The king was still determined 
to run forwards in the same course where he was al- 
ready, by his precipitate career, too fatally advanced ;** 
i. e. « in which he was." But it would be better to avoid 
this mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence^ thence^ and whence.^ imply a pre- 
position ; for they signify, " from this place, from that 
place, from what place."' It seems, therefore, strictly 
speaking, to be improper to join a preposition with 
them, because it is superfluous : as, " This is the levia- 
than, from whence the wits of our age are said to bor* 
row their weapons ;** " An ancient author prophesies 
from hence.** But the origin of these words is little 
attended to, and the preposition from so often used in 
construction with them, that the omission of it, in many 
cases, would seem stiff, and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here^ there^ where^ are often improperly 
applied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the ad- 
verbs hither J thither^ whither : as, " He came here hastily ;** 
" They rode there with speed." They should be, « He 
came hither ;'* « They rode thither^" &c. 

3. We have some examples of. adverbs being used for 
substantives : « In I68r, h« erecUd U into a community 
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of regulars, since whertj it has begun to increase in those 
countries as a religious order :" i. e. " since which time.** 
** A little while and I shall not see you ;" i. e. " a short 
time** " It is worth their while ;** i. e. " it deserves their 
time and pains." But this use of the word rather suits 
familiar than grave style. The same may be said of the 
phrase. " To do a thing anyhow :'* i. e. " in any man- 
ner ;" or, " somehow ;** i. e. " in some manner." " Some- 
how, worthy as these people are, they are under the in- 
fluence of prejudice." 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in English, deslroy one an- 
other, or are equivalent to an affirmative : as, 
iVbr did they not perceive him:" that is, 
they did perceive him." " His language, 
though inelegant, is not ungrammatical /\ 
that is, ** it is grammatical/' 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular af- 
firmative, than by two separate negatives, as in the for- 
mer sentence : but when one of the negatives is joined to 
another word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives 
form a pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one ; as in the following instances : " 1 never 
did repent of doing good, nor shall not now :" " nor shall 
I now** " Never no imitator grew up to his author ;" 
** never did any y* &c. « I cannot by no means allow him 
what his argument must prove ;" " I cannot by any 
means," &c. or, " I can by no means** <* Nor let no com- 
forter approach me;" "nor let any comforter," Sec. 
" Nor is danger ever apprehended in such a government, 
no more than we commonly apprehend danger from 
thunder or earthquakes;" it should be, ^^ any more** 
" Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than Raphael, were 
not born in republics." « Neither Arioslo, Tasso, nor Ga- 
lileo, any more than Raphael was born in a republic." 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case : 
as, "I have heard a good ch^v^cVft\ o^ \v.e.T 1^'' 
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" From him that is needy turn not awa 
" A word to the wise is sufficient/or tht 
" We may be good and happy without ric 

The following are examples of the nominative 
being used instead of the objective. *' Who serves 
under ?" ^ Who do you speak to ?" "We are still 
at a loss who civil power belongs to ?" " Who dost 
^sk for ?'* " Associate not with those who none can 
well of." In all these places it ought to be " w 
Sec JVbre 1. 

The prepositions to and for are often under 
chiefly before the pronouns ; as, " Give me the b< 
« Get me some paper ;" that is, " to me ; for 
^ Wo is me ;" i. e. « to me." " He was banished 
land ;" i. e. « from England." 

1. The preposition is often separated from the 
tivc %vhich it governs : as, « Whom wilt thou give it 
instead of " To whom wilt thou give it ?" " He is s 
thor whom I am much delighted with ;" " The wc 
too polite to shock authors with a truth, which gen 
their booksellers are the first that inform them 
This is an idiom to which our language is strong 
clined ; it prevails in common conversation, and 
very well with the familiar style in writing : bu 
placing of the preposition before the relative, is 
graceful, as well as more perspicuous, and agrees : 
better with the solemn and elevated style. 

^ 3. Some writers separate the preposition from its i 
in order to connect different prepositions with the 
noun: as, "To suppose the zodiac and planets ' 
efficient of and antecedent /o, themselves." This, 
ther in the familiar or the solemn style, is always : 
gant, and should generally be avoided. In forms ol 
and the like, where fulness and exactness of expre 
must take place of every other consideration, it m 
admitted. 

3. Different relations, and different senses, mui 
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expressed by different prepositions, though in conjunc- 
tion with the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, 
'< to converse with a person, u/ion a subject, in a house,'* 
&c. We also say, " We are disappointed of a thing," 
when we cannot get it, " and disappointed in it," when 
we have it, and find it does not answer our expectations. 
But two different prepositions must be improper in the 
same construction, and in the same sentence : as, " The 
combat between thirty French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two 
prepositions the preference is to be given, as both arc 
used promiscuously, and custom has not decided in fa- 
vour of either of them. We say, "Expert at," and 
" expert in a thing." " Expert at finding a remedy for 
his mistakes ;" " Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they are 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
which the nouns are derived ; as, « A compliance tvithj* 
" to comply wii/i ;" « A disposition to tyranny," " dis- 
posed to tyrannize." 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposi- 
tion is of great importance, we shall select a considera- 
ble number of examples of impropriety, m the applica- 
tion of this part of speech. 

1st. With respect to the preposition q/^—." He is re- 
solved of going to the Persian court;" « on going," &c. 
<k He was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" " on 
the Papal," &c. « To call of a person," and " to wait of 
him :" " on a person," &c. « He was eager of recom- 
mending it to his fellow-citizens,'* " in recommending," 
&cc. 0/ is sometimes omitted, and sometimes insert- 
ed, after worthy : as, " It is worthy observation," or, 
« of observation." But it would have been better 
omitted in the following sentences. " The emulation, 
who should serve their country best, no longer subsists 
among them, but of who should obtain the most lu- 
crative command." « The rain hath been falling of a 
long time j" " felling a long time." " It is aituaxloa 
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chiefly if hich decides of the fortune and characters of 
men :" " decides the fortune," or, « concerning the 
fortune.** « He found the greatest difficulty of writing ;" 
*< in writing." " It might have given me a greater taste 
of its antiquities." A taste of a thing implies actual 
enjoyment of it : but a taste /or it, implies only a ca* 
pacity for enjoyment. <' This had a much greater share 
of inciting him, than any regard after his father's com- 
mands ;" " share in inciting,** and « regard to his fit- 
ther's,** &c. 

2d. With respect to the prepositions to and /br,^ 
" You have bestowed your favors to the most deserving 
persons ;** « ufion the most deserving,*' &c. « He ac- 
cused the ministers for betraying the Dutch:** w^ 
having betrayed.** •• His abhorrence to that superstitious 
figure ;" " of that,** 8cc. " A great change to the bet- 
ter ;" ^^/or the better.'* « Your prejudice to my cause;** 
" against** « The English were very diflTerent people 
then to what they are at present;** "/rom what,** &c; 
<« In compliance to the declaration ;'* " wit A" 8cc. « It 
is more than they thought for ;** « thouglit of'* « There 
Is no need for it;** o/" it." J*^or is superfluous in the 
phrase, " More than he knows/or." « No discourage- 
ment for the authors to proceed ;** « to the authors," &c. 
« It was perfectly in compliance to some persons ;" 
i^wii/i.** " The wisest princes need not thhik. it any 
diminution to their greatness, or derogation to their 
sufficiency, to rely upon counsel;*' <« diminution off' 
and « derogatio:)/row.** 

3d. With respect to the prepositions with and ufion.-^ 
« Reconciling himself with the king.** « Those things 
•whicii have the greatest resemblance with each other, 
frequently differ the most." « Th'^.t such rejection should 
Leconsonant with our common nature." " Conformable 
with,** &c. " The history of Peter is agreeable with the 
sacred texts.** In all the above instances it should be* 
" ^0,'* instead of « with** « It is a use that perhaps I 
should not have thought on ;" « thought of** « A great- 
er quantity may be taken from the heap, without 
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making any sensible alteration upon it ;** ^* in it." « In» 
trusted to persons on whom the pa|^ament could con* 
fide ;" " in whom/* " He was made much on at Argos?* 
" much of** « If policy can prevail upon force ;*' " over 
force." " I do likewise dissent with the examiner ;" 
^ifrom:* 

4th. With respect to the prepositions i«, fromt fcc— 
" They should be informed in some parts of his charac- 
ter 5** « abouty* or " concerning** " Upon such* occa* 
sions as fell into their cognizance ;" " under** « That 
variety of factions into which we are still engaged ;" « in 
>yhich.** " To restore myself into the favour ;'* « to the 
favour." " Could he have profited from repeated expe- 
riences;" ^ by** From seems to be .superfluous after 
forbear : as, « He could not forbear from appointing the 
pope/* &c. <( A strict observance after times and fash- 
ions ;'* " of times." '* The character which we may 
now value ourselves by drawing j** ufion drawing." 
.** Neither of them shall make me swerve out of the 
path;" from the path." « Ye blind guides, which strain 
at a gnat, and swallow a camel ;" it ought to be, << which 
strain out a gnat, or, take a gnat out of the liquor by 
straining it." The impropriety of the preposition has 
wholly destroyed the meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition among generally implies a number of, 
tubings. It cannot be properly used in conjunction with 
the word every, which is in the singular number: aSf 
" Which is found fimong every species of liberty;** 
« The opinion seems to gain ground among every body.'* 

5th. The preposition to is made use of before nouns of 
place, when they follow verbs and participles of motion : 
as, " I went to London ;*' " I am going to town." But 
the preposition at is ^nerally used after the neuter verb 
to be : as, ^ I have been at London ;'* <' I was at the place 
appointed;** << I shall be at Paris.'* We likewise say; 
" He touched, arrived at any place." The preposition 
in is set before countries, cities, and large towns: asj 
^ He lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham. 
But before yillagesy single hous^»i «sA v.\\i^^ Nms^ 
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in distant countries, at is used; as,> " He lives at Hack 
ney ;" " He resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter ofindifference with respect to the pro 
noun one another^ whether the preposition of be placet 
between the two parts of it, or before them both. W< 
may say, " They were jealous of one another ;'* or 
« They were jealous one of another ;" but perhaps th< 
former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions : as 
excepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according 
" They were all in fault excefit or excepting him." 

RULE XVIII. 

Conjunctions connect the same moods and 
tenses of verbs, and cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns : as, " Candour is to he approved and 
practised:^' " If thou sincerely desircy and 
earnestly pursue virtue, she will assuredly bi 
found by thee, and prove a rich reward;' 
** The master taught her and me to write ;*" 
** He and she were school-fellows."^ 

A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this rul( 
may further display its utility. " If he prefer a virtuoui 
life, and is sincere in his professions, he will succeed ;* 
« If he fire/ers'* " To deride the misencs of the un 
happy, is inhuman; and wanting compassion toward* 
them, is unchristian:" « and to want compassion.' 
" The parliament addressed the king, and has been pro 
rogued the same day ;" « and was prorogued." « Hi* 
wealth and him bid adieu to each othei- ;" « and he.' 
" He entreated us, my comrade and I, to live harmoni 
ously ;" " comrade and we." « My sister and her wen 
on good terms :" " and she." « We often overlook the 
blessings which are in our possession, and are searching 
after those which are out of our reach ;" it ought to be 
« and search after." 



This rule refers only to nouns and pronouns, which have th< 
0»mc bemng or relation, with regaxd V> oXVet t^w\& ^^ the wiatencc 
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1. Conjunctions are, indeed, freqacAtfy fmade to con- 
nect different moods and tenses of verbs : but in theie 
instances the nominative must generally, if not always, 
be repeated, which is not necessary, though it may be 
done, under the construction to which the rule refers. 
We may say, « He Uvea temperately, and he should live 
temperately ;** " He may return^ but he will not contin' 
ue ;" " She was proud, though she is now humble :" but 
it is obvious, that, in such cases, the nominative ought 
to be repeated; and that, by this means, the latter 
members of these sentences are rendered not so strictly 
dependent on the preceding, as those are which come 
under the rule. When, in the progress of a sentence, 
we pass from the affirmative to the negative form, or 
from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or nomi- 
native is always resumed : as, " He is rich, but he is 
not respectable." « He is not rich, but he is respec- 
table." There appears to be, in general, equal reason 
for repeating the nominative, and resuming the sub- 
ject, when the course of the sentence is diverted by 
a change of the mood or tense. « The following senten- 
ces may therefore be improved. " Anger glances into 
the breast of a wise man, but will rest only in the bosorai 
of fools ;" « but rests only ;*' or, « but it will rest only/*^ 
" Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, 
if her worth were really known ;" " and she would.** 
« The world begins to recede, and will soon disappear i'* 
« and it will.*' See the Octavo Grammar, Rule xviii. 



RULE XIX. 



Some conjunctions require the indicative^ 
some the subjunctive mood after them. It 
is a general rule, that when something con- 
tingent or doubtful is implied, the subjunc- 
tive ought to be used : as. If I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;" " He will not be 
pardoned, unless he repentJ^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and ab- 
solule mime, require \\\e \u(^vi^n\n^ w^^^' 
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•* As virtue advances^ so vice recedes :'* " He 
is healthy, because be is temperate/' 

The conjunctions^ i/J though^ unleatj exsefity whether^ 
&c. generally require the subjunctive mood after them: 
at} " If thou be afilicted, repine not ;*' " Though he elay 
me, yet will I trust in him ;** " He cannot be clean, un* 
le99 he wash himself;" " No power, excefit it were g^v- 
en from above ;" " Whether it were I or they, so we 
preach." But even these conjunctions, when the sen^ 
tence does not imply doubt, admit of the indicative : as^ 
" Though he is poor, he is contented/* See aubj, moodj 
Ji. 7Sy andfiagea 302, 203. 

The following example may, in some measure, &erve 
io illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and 
the indicative moods. « Though he were divinely in- 
spired, and spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with 
supreme authority; though he were endued with su* 
pematural powers, and could, therefore, have confirm* 
ed the truth of what fie uttered, by miracles : yet, in 
compliance with the way in which human nature and 
reasonable creatures are usually wrought upon, he rea- 
soned.** That our Saviour was divinely inspired, and 
endued with supernatural powers, are positions that are 
here taken for granted, as not admitting the least doubt; 
they would therefore have been better expressed in the 
indicative mood : « Though he was divinely inspired ; 
though he was endued with supernatural powers.** The 
subjunctive is used in the like improper manner in the 
following example : « Though he were a son, yet learned 
he obedience, by the things which he suffered.*' But, 
in a similar passage, the indicative, with great propric- 
tjf^is employed to the same purpose ; « Though he was 
rich, f et for your sakes he became poor." 

1. Lest and thaty annexed to a command preceding, 

necessarily require the subjnuciive mood : as, « Love 

not sleep, lest thou come to povevty ;" " Reprove not a 

Ifcorner, lest he hate thee i'*^ " Take heed that thou sfieaJt 

liyt to jACob" 
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If with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood: as," //*he do but touch the 
hills they shall smoke ;" " If he be but discreet, he will 
succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this 
occasion, when future time is not signified : as, " If in 
this expression, he does but jest, no oifence should be ta- 
ken ;" " If she u but sincere, I am happy." The same 
distinction applies to the following forms of expression : 
" If he do submit, it will be from necessity ;** « Though 
he does submit he is not convinced ;*' « If thou do not re- 
ward this service, he will be discouraged :" « If thou</o«r 
heartily forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence." 

2. In the following instances, the conjunction thaty ex* 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accom- 
panied with the subjunctive mood. " So much she 
dreaded his tyranny, that the fete of her friend she dare 
not lament." " He reasoned so artfully that his friends 
would listen and think {jhut"] he were not wrong." 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indica- 
tive and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, 
and in the same circumstances, seems to be a great im- 
propriety : as in these instances, " If there be but one 
body of legislators, it is no better than a tyi^anny ; //'there 
are only two, there will want a casting voice." ^^If a 
man have a himdred sheep, and one of them is gone 
astray," Sec. 

4. Almost all the irregularities, in the construction of 
any language, have arisen from the ellipsis of some words, 
which were originally inserted in the sentence, and made 
it regular ; and it is probable, that this has generally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive form of words^ 
now in use ; which will appear from the following cxam^* 
pies : " We shall overtake him though he run ;" that is, 
« though he should run ;" " Unless he act prudently, he 
will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, ^< unless he 
shall act prudently." " If he succeed^Xi^ obtain his end, 
he will not be Uie happier for it ^" that '\a^^ I( \\<^ fiK^uCd 
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succeed, and should obtain his «nd." These remarks and 
examples are designed to show the original of many of our 
firesent conjunctive forms of expression ; and to enable 
the student to examine the propriety of using them^ by 
tracing the words in question to their proper origio and 
ancient connexions. But it is necessary to be more par- 
ticular on this subject, and therefore we shall fbdd a few 
observationa respecting it. 

That part of ^he verb which granirnarians call the pre- 
sent tense of ^e subjunctive mood, has a future signifi- 
cation. This is effected by varying the terminations of ' 
the second and third persons singular of the indicative; 
as will be evident from the following examples : << If thou 
prospeVy thou shouidst be thankfiH f* ^ Unless he study 
more closely, he will never be learned.'' Some writers 
however would express these sentiments without those 
irarlations ; « If thou pTo%peresti^ fee* " Unlesss he W«- 
dUsy &c. : and as there is great diversity dif practice ia 
this point, it is proper to offer the learners a few remarks^ 
to assist diem in .distinguishing the right application ^ 
l^se difierent forms of expression. It may be consid^ : 
ered as a rule, that the changes of termination ane ne* ' 
cessary,. when these two circumstances concur: ist^ 
When the aah|ect is ^f a dubious and contingent nature y 
and 3d, When the verb has a reference to future time, 
in the foHowing sentences, b<>th theae drcumstances will 
be found to unite ;<< If thou i/y'i^r^; another, ihoJU wilt- 
hurt thyself ;•* « He has a hard heart ;. and if he cou'" 
tinuc iwpcnitent, h^ »iuart suffer ,-** ^ IforlyiU mftii)J^. 
his principles tfeiMijEph i>e /io^ his estate ^" « Wtb^tfe^r^ 
^jtceed or not, jhis ii^ention is laiid^ble;" .<^ }£ be j^e ^^ 
;prQspexx>.ust be wiU not repine ;'' << Jf a win j^mite hi^ 
servant, and he die^** ,^c. M^od^a yxi. ^. In s^l i!^^ 
examples, the thing&.aigni^d by \^ v^its jare >unq^jr^uyD^, 
;u}d refer to future time. 3.ut i^ t|ip ins^pes wjboli^. 
follow, future tin\e is not ^referred to $ a^d }Aiw4<?fP B- 
4iiiec€»)t construction taKes .plaqe.: ^}f ^if^five,9f pf^ 
ti^usly, thou art Jiapi>y :" A^ Vjidess h^ mw0 Wi^ J^ 
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says, he is doublf faithless ;*' << If he allows the ex- 
cellence of virtue, he does not regard her precepts ;** 
^ Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has de- 
ceived us;" " Whether virtue i» better than rank or 
wealthy admits not of any dispute;** " If thou believesc 
with all thy heart, thou mayst," &c. Mts viii. 37.— 
There are many sentences introduced by conjunctions, 
in which neither contingency nor futurity is denoted : as, 
" Though he excels her in knowledge, she far exceeds 
him in virtue/* << I have no doubt of his principles : but 
if he believes the truths of. relijgion, he does not act ac*> 
cording to them.*' 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futa« 
rity are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the 
terminations, will be evident, by inspecting the followinr. 
examples ; which show that there are instances in whicH 
neither of the circumstances alone implies the other. In 
the three examples following, contingency is denoted^, 
but not futurity*. << If he thinlts as he speiaks, he may. 
safely be trusted.** *^ If he is now disposed to it, I will: 
perform the operation.** "He acts uprightly unless he 
deceives me,*** In the following sentences, futurity is . 
signified, but not contingency. << As soon as tbe sun setsy^ 
it wiU) be cooler.'* ^ As the autumn advances^, these: 
Jjirds will gr^u^lly emigrate.** 

Itapp0ar9j ft^m theteporof rt^ iQ3Wtmple?^d4qc^4j, 
that the rules above mentioned mi^y l>e ^xt^nidi^ tp 91^ 
sert, thatin cases wberiein cpt^t3n|j^]ncjr and futurity 4q 
not concur, it is not proper to turn the verb from its sig- 
ni^cajLjop of present time, nor to vgrv its form pr terini- 
oa^ion. Ti^e verb yrouy theft be iq tjie indicative ippQ^^ 
wbsM^eyer pon^uctions might atten4 it.— If these rule^^ 
which seem to form the true di^tinGti9n bi^tweep xhi^ . 
subjunctive aDd the indicative moods in this tense, Were 
gL^ppjtjBd a»4 e^t^Wish^ \^ pwicticc, we should h^vej^on 
0is poi^it, jif piwirijB pf decision siipple and prcpjse,. 
Iind re^djjjr applicj^le tp every case that ni}ght pccur.--r. 
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sion, as well as on many other occasions, a strict adher- 
ence to grammatical rules, would render the language 
stiff and formal : but when cases of this sort occur, it is 
better to give the expression a different lurn, than to vi- 
olate grammar for the sake of ease, or even of elegance^ 
Sec Rule 14. JVote^, 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound 
tenses of the subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make, 
a few observations. Some writers express themselves in 
the perfect tense, as follows : '" If thou have determined 
we must submit :" " Unless he have consented, the wri* 
tmg will be void :** but we believe that few authors of 
critical sagacity write in this manner. The proper form 
seems to be, ^ If thou hast determined ; unless he hasi 
consented,'' Sec. conformably to what we generally meet 
with in the Bible : '< I have surnamed thee, though thou 
bast not known me." Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. ^ What is the hope 
of the hypocrite, though he hath gained," &c. Job xxvil 
8. See also jicts xxviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we soixietimes 
meet with such expressions as these : « If thou had ap- 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the 
advantage ;" « Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, 
we cannot determine ;" " If thou will undertake the bu» 
siness, there is little doubt of success.'^ This mode of 
expressing the auxiliaries does not appear to be warrant- 
ed by the general practice of correct writers. They 
should be hadstj shalty and wilt : and we find them used 
in this form, in the sacred Scriptures. 

"If thou hadst known," &c. Luke xix. 47. « If thou 
hadst been here," &c. John xi. 21. « If thou wi/r, tbbu 
canst make me clean." Matt, viii. 2. See also 2 Sam. 
ii. 27. Matt. xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the inr^perfect tense 
in the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied in 
its termination : as, « If thou love(i him truly, thou 
^ouldst obey hua j" « Though \.b.o>\ did coivform, thou 
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hast gained nothing by it." This variation, however, ap- 
pears to be improper. Our present version of the Scrip- 
tures, which we. 'again refer to, as a good grammatical 
authority in points of this nature, decides against it. " If 
thou knewcst the gift," &c. John iv. 10. « If thou didst 
receive it, why dost ttiou glory?" &c. 1 Cor, iv. 7. JScc 
also Dan, v. 23. But it is proper to remark, that the 
form of the verb to bcj when used subjunctively in the 
imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably and proper- 
ly varied from that 'which it has in the imperfect of the 
indicative mood : as the learner will perceive by turning; 
to the conjugation of that verb^ 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
au^ciliaries of the potential mood, when applied to the 
subjunctive, do not change the termination of the second 
person singular. We properly say, " If thou mayat or 
canst go ;'* " Though thoixmig/itat live ;" ^ Unless thou 
couldat read ;" " If thou wouldst learn j" and not " If 
thou may or can go," Sec. It is sufficient, on this point, 
to adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; << If 
thou ahouldatgo ;" Johnson, " If thou mayat^ mightaty or 
couldat love ;" Lowth, Some authors think, that when 
that expresses the motive or end, the termination of these 
auxiliaries should be varied : as, " I advise thee, that thou 
may beware;" *' He checked thee, that thou should not 
presume ;" but there does not appear to be any ground 
for this exception. If the expression of " condition, 
doubt, contingency ," &c. does not warrant a change in 
the form of these auxiliaries, why should they have it, 
when a motive or end is expressed I The translators of 
the Scriptures do not appear to have made the distinction 
contended for. " Thou buildest the wall that thou mayat 
be then* king," M'th, vi. 6. « There is forgiveness with 
thee, thatlhoxx mayat be feared." Faalm cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it ap- 
pears, that with respect to what is termed the present 
tense of any verbj when the circumstances of contingen- 
cy and futurity concur, it is proper to vary the ternciiua- 
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tions of the second and third persons singular: that 
without the concurrence of those circumstances) the ter- 
minations should not be altered; and that the verb and 
the auxiliaries of the three past tenses, and the auxiliaries 
of the first future, undergo no alterations whatever : except 
the imfierfect of the verb to be^ which, in cases denoting 
contingency, is varied jn all the persons of the singular 
number. Seeti, 90. — the J^ote, 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, 
it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is the 
extent of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians 
think it extends only to what is called the present tense 
of verbs generally, under the circumstances of contin- 
gency and futurity ; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb to bcy when it denotes contingency, &c : because in 
these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of variation ; 
and they suppose that it is variation merely which consti- 
tutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion of other 
grammarians, Tin which opinion we concur,) that^ besides 
the two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the three past, 
and the two future tenses,are in the subjunctive noood^when 
they denote contingency or uncertainty, though they have 
not any change of termination ; and that, when contingency 
is not signified, the verb, through all these five tenses, be- 
longs to the indicative mood, whatever conjunction may 
attend it. They think, that the definition and nature oT 
the subjimctive mood, have no reference to change 
of termination, but that they refer merely to the manner 
of the being, action, or passion, signified by the verb ; 
and that the subjunctive mood, may as properly exist 
without a variation of the verb, as the infinitive mood» 
which has no terminations different from those of the 
indicative. The decision of this point may not, by some 
grammarians, be thought of much consequence. But« 
the rules which ascertain the propriety of varying, or 
not varying, the terminations of the verb, will certainly 
be deemed important. These rules may be well observ- 
ed, without a uniformity of sentiment rcsj)ecting the 
nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. For further 



I 
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remarks on the subject, see pages 78 — 80. 84 86. 

102—104. 108—111.* 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunc- 
tions belonging to them, either expressed or understood: 
aS) 

1st, Though^ — yet^ nevertheless : as, « Though h^y^z^ 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor." " Though pow- 
erful, he was meek.'* 

2d, Whether — or : as, «' Whether he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." 

3d, Hither — or: as, « I will either send it, or bring it 
myself." 

4th, JVeither^^nor : as, « Ktither he nor I am able 
to compass it." 

5th, As-'-aB : expressing a comparison of equality : 
as, " She is as amiable, as her sister ; and as much re- 
spected," 

6th, M — so : expressing a comparison of equality : 
as, " M the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

7th, M'-^so : expressing a comparison of quality : as, 
« As the one dieth, so dieih the other." « As he reads, 
they read.** 

8th, *S'o— a^ : with a verb expressing a comparison of 

• We have stated, for the student's iaformation, the diiferent 
opinions of grammarians, respecting" the English Subjunctive Mood : 
First, that which "supposes there is no such mood in our language ; 
Secondly, that which extends it no farther than the variations of the 
verb extend ; Thirdfj/, that which we have adopted, and explained 
at large ; and which, in general, corresponds with the views of the 
most approved writers on English Grammar. We may add a 
Fourth opinion ; which appears to possess, at least, much plausibi- 
lity. Tl)is opmion admits tlie arrangement we have given, with 
one variation, namely, that of assigning to the first tense of the 
subjunctive, two forms : 1st, that which simply denotes contingen- 
cy : as, " If he desires it, I will perform the operation ;" that is, 
" If he noio desures it :" 2dly, that which denotes both contingen- 
cy and futurity : as, ** If he desire it, I will perform the opera- 
tion ;'* that is, " If he should hereafter desire it." This last the- 
ory of the subjunctive mood, claims the merit of rendering the 
whole system of the moods consistent and regular ; of being more 
conformable than any other, to the definition of the subjunctive, 
and of not referring to the indicative mood forms of expression, 
which ill accord with its simplicity cyadufttWI^* Y^t\v«^'?» ^^^"^iofe- 

ory wiii besur » strict e^(Aniinat»(m. 
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quality : as " To see thy glory, 80 as I have seen 
in the sanctuary." 

9thj So — as : with a negative and adjective expre 
a comparison of quantity : as, " Pompey was n 
great a general as Caesar, nor so great a man." 

10th, So — that : expressing a consequence ; as, 
was so fatigued t/iat he could scarcely move." 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, 
nearly equal propriety. " The king, whose char 
was not sufficiently vigorous, nor decisive, assented t 
measure." In this sentence, or would perhaps 
been better: but, in general, nor seems to repea 
negation in the former part of the sentence, and tl 
fore gives more emphasis to the expression. 

10. Conjunctions are often improperly used, 
ungly and in pairs. The following are examples of 
Impropriety. >» The relations are so uncertain, as 
they require a great deal of examination :" it shoul( 
<• that they require," &c. « There was no man so 
guine, who did not apprehend some ill-consequenc 
it ought to be, " So sanguine as not to apprehend," 
or, « no man, how sanguine soever, who did not," 
« To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge 
power." " This is no other but the gate of parad 
In both these instances, but should be than. « Wc sh 
sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope*; whether 
are such as we may reasonably expect from them 
they propose," &c. It ought to be, « that wc mav 
sonabiy," &c. "The duke had not behaved with 
loyalty as he ought to have done j" " with which he ouj 
« In the order as they lie in his preface :" it should 
« in order as they lie;" or, " in the order in which 
lie." « Such sharp replies that cost him his life ;" 
cost him," &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, a 
is now commonly painted ;" « Such a scarecrow," 
^ I wish I could do that justice to his memory, to o\ 
^e painters,*' &c. : " do such justice as to oblige," ; 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence begin 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. << Were then 
diffbrencCf thm vo\Ad b<e ivo c\voV;^:\ 
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A double conjunctive, in two correspondent clauses of 
a sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, <^ Had he 
done this, he Aa^f escaped ;" '< Had the limitations on tho 
prerogative been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, 
his integrity had made him regard as sacred, the bound* 
aries of the constitution.'* The sentence in the com- 
mon form would have read thus ; " If the limitations on 
the prerogative had been, &c. His integrity would have 
made him regard," &c. 

Tlie particle a*, when it is connected with the pro- 
noun suchi has the force of a relative pronoun : as, Let 
^uch as presume to advise others, look well to their own 
conduct ;" which is equivalent to, ** Let them who pre- 
sume," &c. But when used by itelf, this particle is to 
be considered as a conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. 
Seethe Key. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent to nottoithatanding. The words for all 
thaty seem to be too low. *< The word was in the moutli 
of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a 
decret." 

In regard thai is solemn and antiquated ; because 
would do much better in the following sentence. *•*- It 
cannot be otherwise, in regard that the French prosody 
differs from that of every other language." 

The word except is far preferable to other than, « It 
admitted of no effectual cure other than amputation." 
JLxce/iti^ also to be preferred to all but, " They were 
happy all but the stranger." 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is im- 
properly omitted ; " Which nobody presumes, or is so 
sanguine a to hope." " I must, however, be so just a to 



own." 



The conjunction that is often properly omitted, and 
understood ; as, >' I beg you would come to me ;" ^^ See 
thou do it not ;" instead of '< that you would," '' that 
thou do." But in the following and many similar phrases, 
this conjunction were much better inserted : '* Yet it it 
reason the memory of their virtues remain to posterity," 
It should be, " yet it i^juat thaty the memory,'* ficc, 

S 
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RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things 
compared, the latter noun or pronoun is 
go?erned by the conjunction than or as, 
agrees with the verb, or is governed bj 
verb or tlie preposition, expressed or un 
itood: as, "Thou art wiser than I;" 
is, '' than I am." '' They loved him n 
than me ;" i. e. " more than they loved n 
•* Tlie sentiment is well expressed by PJ 
but much better by Solomon than him ;" 
13, ** than by him."* 

The propiiety or impropriety of many phrases, i 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be d 
vered, by supplying the words that are not exprei 
which will be evident from the following instanc< 
erroneous construction. << He can read better than 
" He is as good as her." " Whether I be prese 
no.*' « Who did this ? Me." By supplying the w 
understood in each of these phrases, their improp 
and goveniing rule will appear : as, « Better than 
read ;" « As good as she is ;" '* Present or not presc 
« I did it." 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors 
been committed ; a number of which is subjoined, 
further caution and direction to the learner. «' Tho 
a much greater loser than me by his deaih." " She 
fers hourly more than me." « We contributed a i 
more than the Dutch, who were obliged to the s 
proportion more than us." « King Charles, and i 
than him, the duke and the popish faction, were at 1 
ty to form new schemes." « The drift of all his serr 
"Was, to prepare the Jews for the reception of a pro 
migiitiei- than him, and whose shoes he was not wo 
to bear." " It was not the work of so eminent ar 
thor, as him to whom it was first imputed." "As 
Is heavy, ;tnd the sand weighty ; but a fool's wra 

• Sec I... Tentkf w any subsequent, edition of the Key ; 
XX— t/ie iVote. 
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heavier than them both.'* « If the king give us leave, we 
may perform the office as well as them that do.'* In these 
passages it ought to be, /, wCf he^ they^ respectively.^ 

When the relative who immediately follows tban^ it 
seems to form an exception to the 20tli rule : for in that 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case : as^ 
^ Alfred, than whom^ a greater king never reigned,** &c. 
<< Beelzebub, than ivhom^ Satan excepted, none higher 
sat," 8cc. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the 
personal pronoun were used, it would be in the nomina- 
tive case ; as, " A^greater king never reigned than hey* 
that is, « than he was,^* " Beelzebub, than he^* 8cc. ; 
that is, " than he sat** The phrase than whom^ iS) how- 
ever, avoided by the best modern writers^ 

RUL£ XXI, 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to 
express our \deas in few words/an ellipsis, or 
omission of some words, is frequently admit- 
ted. Instead of saying, *' He was a learned 
man, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man ;*' we make use oif the ellipsis, and say, 
" He was a learned, wise, and good man.** 

When the omission of words would ob- 
scure the sentence, weaken its force, or be 
attended with an impropriety, they must be 
expressed. In the sentence, "We are apt 
to love who love us," the word thcni should 
be supplied. " A beautiful field and trees,'* 
IS not proper language. It should be, " Beau- 
tiful fields and trees," or, " A beautiful field 
and fine trees.'' 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less 
elliptical; some examples of which m«c^ V^^^'^^^v^^jsArx 

the di^rent parts of speech. 
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1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used ; ^ Ainaii> 
woman, and child :*' that is, ^' a man, a woman, and i 
child." ** A house and garden;" that is, <<ahouseaDd 
a garden." ** The sun and raoon ;*' that is, « the %^n 
and the moon." ** The day and hour ;" that iS) *< the 
day and the hour." In all these instapccs, the article 
lieing once expressed, the repetition of it becomes unne* 
cessary. There is, however, an exception to this obser- 
ration, when some peculiar emphasis requires a repetK 
tion ; as in the following sentence. <* Not only the year, 
but the day and the hour." In this case, the ellipsis of 
the last article would be improper. When a dififereDt 
form of the article is requisite, the article is also properly 
repeated : as, <* a house and aii orchard ;" instead oj^ 
** a house and orchard." 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the following 
manner. << The laws of God and man ;" that is, << the 
laws of God and the laws of man." In some very em-^ 
phatical expressions, the ellipsis shouid not be used : as^ 
" Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God f* 
which is more emphatical Uian, << Christ the power and 
wisdom of God." 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following 
manner. « A delightful jjarden and orchard ;" that is, 
^^ a delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;** " A 
little man and woman ;" that is, " A little man and a lit- 
tle woman." In such elliptical expressions as these, the 
adjective ought lo have exactly the same signification, 
and to be quite as proper, when joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former; otherwise the ellipsis should 
not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns 
of diffcicut numbers : as, " A magiiificent house and 
gardens." In this case it is better to use another adjec- 
tive ; as, " A magnificent house and fine gardens." 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the /ironoun. "I 
love and foar him';" that is, "I love him, and I fear 
him." " My hour.c and iands ;" that is, ** my hou^se aoii 
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my lands." In these instances the ellipsis may take 
place with propriety ; but if we would be more expressf 
and emphatical, it must not he used : as, ^ His friends 
and his foes ;" " My sons and my daughters." 

In some of the common forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted : as, " This is the man they 
love ;** instead of, " This is the man whom they love.'* 
« These are the goods they bought ;*' for,^ ^ These are 
the goods which they bought." 

In complex sentences, it is much better to have the 
relative pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, 
« The postcrre in which I lay," than, "In the posture I 
lay :" " The horse on which I rode, fell down ;" than 
" The horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relajive connect the parts of 
a sentence together, and, to prevent obscurity and confu- 
sion, should answer to each other with great exactness. 
« We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen." Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and 
ought to be supplied : as, " We speak that which we da 
know, and testily that which we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following in- 
stances. " The man was old and crafty ;" tliat is, " the 
man was old, and the man was crafty." " She was 
young, and beautiful, and good;" that is, " She was 
young, she was beautiful,, and she was good." "Thou 
art poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked." If we would fill up the ellipsis in the last sen- 
tence, thou art ought to be repeated before each of the 
adjectives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one 
property above the rest, that property must be placed lasti 
and the ellipsis supplied : as, *' She is young and beau- 
tiful, and she is good." 

" I went to see and hear him ;" that is, « I went to see 
him, and I went to hear him." In this instance thcie 
is not only an ellipsis of the governing verb / wrnt^ but 
likewise of the sign of the infinitive mood, which is go- 
verned by it. 

S % 
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JDoy did^ have^ had^ shall^ nvill^ may^ mighty and the rest 
of the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are trequently 
used alone, to spare the repetition of the verb 2 as, " He 
regards his word, but thou dost not :" i. e. <• dost not 
regard it." " We succeeded, but they did not 2" " did 
not succeed ;" " I have learned my task, but thou hast 
not ;*' " hast not learned." " They must, and they 
shall be punished " that is, <' They must be punisbed.*^ 
See the Key. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following, 
manner. ^ He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, " He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely ." " Thrice I went 
and offered my service;" that is, «^ Thrice I went^ and 
thrice I offered my service.** 

7. The ellipsis ofihe/ir^/iosition^ as well as of the verb, 
is seen in the foHowhig instances : « He went into the 
abbeys, halls and public buildings ;'* that is, « he went 
into the abbeys, he went into the halls, and he went into 
the public buildings." '* He also went through all the 
streets and lanes of the city ;" that is, " Through all the 
streets, and throiigh all the lanes," Sec. *< He spoke to 
every man and woman there," that is, « to every xiian 
and to every woman." « This day, next month, last 
year ;" that is, « on this day, in the next month, in the 
last year ;" « The Lord do that which seemeth him 
good';" that is, " which seemeth to him." 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunctionis as follows : « They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of their 
Creator ;" i. e. « the power, and wisdom, and goodness^ 
and love of," &c. « Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him," that is, « Though I love him, ye( I do not flatter 
him." 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common ; 
It, however, is sometimes used : as, " Oh ! pity and 
shame I" that is, « Ob pity ! Oh shame I" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
Englisii language, numerous examples of it might l^C 
given ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 
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In the following; instance there is a very considerable 
one : " He will often argue, that if this part of our 
trade were well cultivated, we should gain from one na- 
tion ; and if another, from another," that is, " He will 
often argue, that if this pan of our trade were well cul- 
tivated, we should gain from one nation, and if another 
part of our trade were well cultivated, we should gain 
from another nation." 

The following instances, though short, contain much 
of the ellipsis ; " Wo is me ;" i. e." wo is tome " ** To 
let blood ;" v e. <* to let out blood." « To let down ;'• 
i. e. « to let it fall or slide down.'* « To walk a mile ;** 



fo a nsiiiiig ; " a u gu a iiuiuiug , i. c. ** lu gu nii a 
shing voyage or business ;'* " to go on a hunting party.'* 
^ I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. " at two of the clock." 
« By sea, by land, on shore ;** i. c. << By the sea, by the 
land, on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are produced to show 
the impropriety of ellipsis in some particular cases. 
f^Tlifi land was always ])oase5sed, during pleasure, by 
those intrusted with the command ;"it should be, " those 
fieraons intrusted ;" or, " those who were intrusted." « If 
he had read further, he would have found several of 
his objections might have been spared :" that is, << he 
"would have found tAat several of his objections," &c. 
« There is nothing men are more deficient in, than know- 
ing their own characters." It ought to be, « nothing fit 
vfhich men ;" and, ** than in knowing." " I scarcely 
know any part of natural philosophy would yield more 
.variety and use ;" it should be, " which would yield,** 
&c. " In the temper of mind he was then ;" i. e. " ift 
which he then was." " The little satisfaction and con- 
sisiency, to be found in most of the systems of divinity 
J. have met with, made me betake myssir to the sole 
reading ot the Sciiptures :" it ought to be, *' which are 
to be found," and, <^ which I have met witli." *' He da- 
utedthey might go to th^ aiur lo^«\X\^\^ ^xA ya^^^i 
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return their thanks to whom only they P'crc due;" i. e.. 
** to him to whom," &c. 

RULE XXII. 

All Ihe parts of a sentence should correff- 
pond to each other : a regular and dependent 
construction throughout, should be careftilly 
preserved. The following sentence is tbere- 
ifore inaccurate : " He was more beloved, but 
not so much admired, as Cinthio." It. should 
be, " tie was more beloved than CinthiOi 
but not so much admired." 

The first example under this rule, presents a most 
irrepjular construction, namely, " He was more beloved 
as Cinlhio." The words more and so muchj are vefy 
improperly stated as having the same regimen. In cor- 
recting such sentences, it is not necessary to supply the 
latter ellipsis; because it catmot lead to any disconiant (V 
improper construction, and the supply wpuid often be" 
harsh or inelegant— 5^^ p. 203. 

As the 23d Rule comprehends all the preceding rulesj- 
it may, at the first view, appear to be too general to be 
useful. But by ranging under it a number of sentences 
peculiarly constructed, we shall perceive, that it is cal- 
culated to ascertain the true grammatical construction of 
many modes of expression, which none of the particular 
rules can sufficiently explain. 

" This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be published." It ought to be, ^ that 
has been, or shall be published." " He was guided by 
interests always different, sometimes contrary to, those 
of the community;" « different /row /' or, "always 
different from those of the community, and scmetimes 
contrary to them." ^< Will it be urged that these books 
ave as old, or even older than tradition I*' The wordSf 
^*as old," and "older," cannot have a common regimen j 
it sl.ould be " as old as tradition, or even older." *• Ii re- 
quires lew talents to which most men are not born, or 
^tlek&tmsLy not acquire j" <« or wlMfib^ at Uastthey majr 
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not acquire." << The court of chancery fi eqitently miti* 
gates and breaks the teeth of the comnion law." « In this 
construction the first verb is said, ^ to mitigate the teeth 
of the comnrK)n law," which is an evident solecism. 
<^ Mitigates the common law, and breaks the teeth of 
it/' would have been grammatical. 

^.They presently grow into good humour, and good 
language towards the crown j*' « grow into good lan- 
guage," is very improper. "There is never wanting a 
set of evil instruments, who either out of mad zeal, pri« 
vate hatred, or filthy lucre, are always ready," &c. Wc 
say properly, " A man acts out of mad zeal," or, " out 
of private hatred ;" but we cannot say, if we would « 
speak English, " he acta out of filthy lucre." " To double 
her kindness and caresses of me ;" the word ** kind- 
ness," requires to be followed by either to or for^ and 
cannot be construed with the preposition of. " Never 
ivas man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, as I 
have done this evening :" tiie first and third clauses, viz. 
" Never was man so teased, as I have done this even- 
ing," cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to 
connect the second and third, the word that must be sub- 
stituted for flf« ; "Or suffered halfihe uneasiness that I 
have done ;" or eisej " half so much uneasiness as I 
have suffered." 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with 
adverbs, and these such as are hardly consistent with one 
another : " How much soever the reformation of this de- 
generate age is almofit utterly to be despaired of, we moy 
yet have a more comfortable prospect of future times." 
The sentence would be more correct in the following 
form: " Though the refornia**'on of this degenerate age 
is nearly to be despaired of," ficc. 

" Oh I shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my 
life with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wicked- 
ness and their right-hand is full of gifts." As the pas- 
sage) hitroduced by the copulavivc ^o^YvmOX^Yv oud^x^^^^ 
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not intended as a continuation of the principal and inde- 
pendent part of the sentence, but of the dependent part^ 
the relative whoBc should have been used instead of the 
poisessive their ; viz. ^ and whose right-hand is full of 
gifts." 

" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hai^e en- 
tered into the heart of man, the things which God hath 
prepared for them that love him." There seems to be 
an impropriety in this instance, in which the same noun 
serves in a double capacity, performing at the saoie time 
the offices both of the nominative and objecUve cases. 
^ Neither hath it entered into the heart of man, to con- 
ceive the things," Sec. would have been regular. 

« We have the power of retaining, altering, and com- 
pounding, those images which we have once reeeivedi 
into ail the varieties of picture and vision." It is very 
proper to say, " altering and compounding those inHiges 
which we have once received into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ; but we can with no propriety sayt 
« retaining them into all the varieties ;" and yet, accord- 
ing to the manner in which the words are ranged, this 
construction is unavoidable : for, «* retaining, altering^ 
and compounding," are participles, each of which equal- 
ly refers to, and governs the subsequent noun, those ima» 
gcs ; and that noun again is necessarily connected with 
the following preposition itito. The construction might 
easily have been rectified, by disjoining the participle re* 
taining from the other two participles, in this ways 
" We have the power of retaining those images wlUch 
we have once received, and of altering and compound- 
ing them into all the varieties of picture and vision ;" 
or, perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of re- 
taining, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, and of forming them into all the 
Taricties of picture and vision." 

INT£IIJ£OTION. 

Por the syntax of the Interjection, see Rule v. Note 
J 7, page 1 52, and Noie 9 o^ "RvxVe :iixv* 
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DimserioKs for pabsimg. 

As we have iiiashed the explauation of the difTerent 
parts of speech^ and the rules for forming them into 
sentences, it is now proper to give some examples of the 
manner in which the learners should be exercised, in 
order to prove their knowledge, and to render it familiar 
to them. Tids is called parsing. The nature of the 
subject, as well as tlie adaptation of it to learners, re- 
quires thai it should be divided into two parts ; viz. pai;* 
sing, as it respects etymology alone ; and parsing, as it 
respects both etymology and syntax.* 

SECT. 1. Sfiecimene of etymological fiarsin^, 

" Virtue ennobles us.** 

Virtue is a common substantive of the neuter gender^ 
^e third person, the singular number, and in the nomi- 
native case, f Decline the noun.J JEnnobles is ?l regular 
verb active, indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person singular. (Refieat thepT€%ent tetiscy the im/ierfcct 
tcnacy and the ficrfectfiartidtile^^J Us is a personal pro- 
noun, of the first person plural, and in the objective case. 
(Decline it.) 

<' Goodness will be rewarded." 

Ooodneas is a common substantive^ of the neuter gen- 
der, the third person, the singular number, and in the 
nominative case. (Decline it.) Will be rewarded is a 
regular verb, in the passive voice, die indicative mood| 
tlie first future tense, and the third person singular. 
(Rejieat the fircMcnt tenae^ the imperfect temcf and the 
perfect particifile.J 

« Strive to improve.** 

Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative 
xnood,and of the second person Hin^nVdV. ( Re/teat the /ire* 
sent tenar^ Istc) To imfirove is a regular verb neuter, and 
in the infinitive moc»d. ( Reflect the fireaent tenae-, ^c.) 

* See the *' iienerai iJ4i<;ctioii» m- using the Bug'Hsh Bxeiciaes," 
prefixed to the Eighth and every subsequent edition of that book. 

f The learner should occsMNulV cepe*^ all the moods sad ton- 
WB of the verb. 
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« Time flics, O ! how swiftly.'* 

Time is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nomina* 
tive case. (Decline the noun. J . Fiies is an irrej^ular 
yerb neuter, the indicative mood, present tense, and the 
third person singular. ( Hefieat the fireaent tenae^^c*) 
Q / is an interjection. How and swiftly are adverbs. 

. " Gratitude is a delightful emotion.'* 

Gratitude is a common substantive of the neuter gen- 
der, the third person, the singular number, and in the no- 
minative case. (Decline it. J Is is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son singular. (Repeat the fireaent tense^ ISfc.J A is the 
indefinite article. Delightful is an adjective in the posi- 
tive state. (Refieat the degrees of comfiarison, J Emo» 
tion is a common substantive of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it,) 

" They who forgive, act nobly." 

They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the 
plural number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,} 
Who is a relaiive pronoun, and the nomhiaiive case. 
(Decline it, J Forgix^e is an irregular verb active, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person | lural. 
( Refieat the fire bent tense n^ life.) jlct is a regular verb 
active, indicative mood, present tense, and the third per- 
son plural. (Refieat^ is^c.J J^obly is an adverb of qua- 
lity. (Refieat the degrees of comfiarison,) 

" By living temperaKily, our health is promoted." 

By is a preposition. Living is the'present participle 
of the reguiai neuter verb " to live '* (Rvficat thefiar* 
ticifilea,) Temperately is an adverb ol quality. Our is an 
adjective pronoun of the possessive kind (Decline it,) 
Health is a comnjon substantive, of ihe third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline 
it.) Is promoted is a regular verb passive, indicative 
in<,ot!, present tcnsC| and the tiiird persoQ singular. 
(Refieat^ ^c J 
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" We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 
We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plu- 
ral number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it,) 
Should be'i^ an irregular verb neuter, in the potential 
mood, the imperfect tense, and the first person plural.. 
{Repeat the present tensc^ tsfc.J Kind is an adjective, in 
the p6sitive state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison,) 
To is a pieposition. Them is a personal pronoun, of the 
tbii^d person, the plural number, and in the objective 
case. (Decline it J Who is a relative pronoun, and 
in the nominative case; (Decline it,) Are is an irre- 
gular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third person plural. (Repeat^ life) Unkindly an ad- 
jective in the positive state. (Repeat the degrees of com^ 
pariaon,) To is a preposition. Us is a personal pronoun, 
of the first person, the plural number, and in the objec- 
tive case. (Decline it.) 

SECTION 2. Specimens of syntactical parsing, 

" Vice produces misery." 

Viceh a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nomi- 
native case. Produces is a regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, present tense, the third person singular, 
agreeing with its nomiriative " vice,^ according to rule 
I. which says ; (here repeat the rule,) Misery is a com- 
mon substantive, of the neuter gender, the third person, 
the shigular number, and the objective case, governed 
by the active verb " pi^duces/' according to Rule xi. 
which says, &c. 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown.** 

Peace is a commoD substantive. Repeat the gender^ 
person, number, anii case.) And is a copulative conjunCf 
tion. •/by is a common substantive. ( Repeat the person^ 
number, and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indi- 
cative mood, present tense, and the third person plurali 
agreeing with the nominative case ^ peace and joy,'* ac-* 
cording to rule h. which says ; (here repeat the rule.) 
Virtue*9 is a coaimon st^bstantivC) q{ \b^ VV&&^ ^%Y$ffsc^\ 

T 
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the singular number, and in the possessive case, govern- 
ed by the substantive « crown," agreeably to rul£ x. 
which says, &c. Crown is a common substantive of the 
r.euter gender, the third person, the singular number, 
and In the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note 

of BULB XI. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." 

Wisdom is a common substantive. (Refieat the gender^ 
peraotZy number y and case: J Or is a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion. Folly is a common substantive. (Refieat the per* 
son^ number^ and case,) Governs is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative case " wisdom" or 
" folly,'* according to rule hi. which says, &c. tla is a 
personal pronoun, of the first person, plui^l number, and 
in the objective case, goveraed by the active verb " gov- 
erns," agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with iis substantive " heart," according to Note 
2 under rule viii. which says,&c. Heart is a common 
substantive. (Refieat the gender^ ficrson^ number^ and 
case,) Knows is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular, agreeing with its 
nominative case " heart," according to rule i. which 
says, &c. Its is a personal pronoun, of the third person 
singular, and of the neuter gender, to agree with its sub- 
stantive « heart," according to Jule v. which says, &c. 
it is in the possessive case, governed by the noun " sor- 
rows," according to rule x. which says, 8cc. Sorrows 
is a common substantive, of the third person, the plui^l 
number, and the objective case, governed by the active 
verb " knows,** accordhig to rule xi. which says, &c. 

" The man is happy who lives wisely." 

The is the definite article. Man is a common sub- 
stantive. (Refieat the fieraon^ number y and case.) 7* is 
an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, 
and the tluvd person singular^ a^t^^iu^ Yilth the noiuina- 
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tive case « man/* according to rule i. which says, Sec. 
Hafifiy is an adjective in the positive state. Who is a re- 
lative pronoun, which has for its antecedent " man," 
with which it agrees in gender and number, according 
to RULEv. which says, &c. Lives is a regular verb neu- 
ter, indicative mood, present tense, third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative "who," according to rule 
VI. which says, &c. Wisely is an adverb of quality, pla- 
ced after the verb, according to rule xv. 

" Who preserves us ?" 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, 
and in the nominative case singular. The word to which 
it relates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun con- 
taining the answer to the question ; agreeably to a note 
under rule vi. Preserves is a regular verb active, 
indicative mood, pres«nt tense, third person singular, 
a:^reeing with its nominative « who," according to rule 
VI. which says, &c. Us is a personal pronoun. (Refieat 
(he fierson^numbery case^ and rule.) 

" Whose house is that ? My brother*s and mine. 
Who inhabit it ? We.'* 

Whose is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kindi 
and relates to the following words, "brother's** and 
« mine," agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is in 
the possessive case, governed by " house,'* according to 
RULE X. which says, &c. House is a common substan- 
tive. ( Re fieat the gender^ fieraont number^ and case,) la 
is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person singular, agreeing with its 
nominative case " house," according to rule i. which 
says, &c. That is an adjective pronoun of the dcmonstta- 
live kind. My is an adjective pronoun of the possessive 
kind. Brother's is a common substantive, of the third 
person, the singular number, and in the possessive case, 
i^overncd by " house" understood, according to rule x. 
aiid a note under rule vi. .4nd is a copulative conjunc- 
tion. Mine is a personal pronoun, of the first person, 
the singular number, and \u VV\e ^o^?»t^^v\^ ^-^^-^ ^ka^'QJ^^ 
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iiig to a note under rule x. and another under rule vi. 
Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, of 
the plural number, in the nominative case, and relates 
to " we" following, according to a note under rulb vi. 
Inhabit is a regular verb active. (Refieat the mood^ tense, 
fieraon^ Isfc.) It is a personal pronoun, of the third per- 
son, the singular number, and in the objective case, 
governed by the active verb " inhabit," according to rule 
XI. which says, 8cc. We is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person,' the plural number, and the nominative case to 
the verb " inhabit** understood. The words " inhabit it" 
are implied after '^ we," agreeably to a note under rule 

VI. 

" Remember to assist the distressed." 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, 
the second person singular, and agrees with its nomina- 
tive case "thou" understood. To aseist is a regular 
verb active, in the infinitive mood,*' governed by the pre- 
ceding verb " remember," according to rule xii. which 
says, &c. The is the definite article. Distressed is an 
adjective put substantively. 

" We are not unemployed.** 

» 

We is a personal pronoun. (Refieat the ficraon^ num- 
ber^ and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Re' 
fieat the mo od^ tense, fier son ^ i^c,)' Ab/ is an adverb of 
negation. Unemjiloyed 13 an adjective in the positive 
^lato. The two negatives not and ww, form an affirma- 
tive, agreeably to rule xvi. which says, &c. 

«' This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has 
gratified the donor.'* 

This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Ronniy is a common substantive. (Refieat the fierson^ 
number^ and case.) Has relieved is a regular verb ac- 
tive, indicative mood, perfect tense, third person singu- 
lar, agreeing witli its nominative " bounty,*' according to 
nuLE I. wliich says, Sec. You is a personal pronoun, of 
the second person plural, and in tlie objective case. (R€^ 
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fieat the government and rule,) ^nd is a copulative ccwi- 
junction. Ua is a personal pronoun, in the objecUve. 
case. You and ua are put in the same case, according 
to ]at7XE XVIII. which says, &c. jind is a copulative con- 
junction. Haa gratified is 2i regular verb active, indica- 
tive mood, perfect tense, and third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative ^ bounty,'* understood. 
<< Haa relieved** and " haa gratified^** arc in the same 
mood and tense, according to rule xviii. which says> 
&c. The is the definite article. Donor is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, the singular number, and 
the objective case governed by the active verb <' has gra- 
tified/' according to Rule xi« which says, &c. See the 
Octavo Grammar^ on gender, 

<( He will not be pardoned, unless he repent."' 

^e IS a personal pronoun, of the third person, singu* 
lar number, masculine gender, and in the nominative 
case. Will be fiardoned is a regular passive verb, indica«> 
tive mood, first future tense, and the third person singu- 
lar, agreeing with its nominative "he," according to 
ftULE I. eand composed of the auxiliaries ^ will be," 
and the per£eGt paiticiple « pardoned." JVbr is a nega-* 
tive adverb. C/Tt/^s^i^ a disjunctive conjunction. He 19 
a personal pronoun, ("Repeat the/ieraony ntanber^ gender ^ 
and caae,J Refiertt is a regular verb neuter, in the sub- 
junctive mood, the present tense, the third person sin-i 
gular, and agrees with its nominative case "^he," accord-^ 
ingto Rule 1. which says, &c. It is in the subjunctive 
mood, because it implies a future sense, and denotes un- 
certainty signified by the conjunction " unless," agreea- 
bly to Rule 19. and the notes. 

" Good works being, neglected^ devotion is false." 

Good works being neglected, being independent on the 
rest of the sentence, is the case absolute according to 
the fifth note of Rule 1. JJevOtion is a common sub« 
9tantive, f lie fieat namber, fieraon^ and caae,) la is ai^ 
irregular verb netKer. (Repeat mood^ tenae, fteraony 
is^cj Fahi ifr an adjective in the ?Ott«ix^ <toil»v ^wc^^^**. 

T 2 
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PART IV. 

Prosody. 

Prosody consists of Iwo parts: 
mer teaches the true Pronunciai 
words, comprising accent, auANTii 
PHASis, PAUSE, and tone ; and the latt 

laws of VERSIFICATION. 



chapter t. 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 




Section 1. Of Accent. 

Accent is the laying of a peculi; 
of the voice, on a certain letter or syl 
a word, that it may be belter heaixl 1 
rest, or distinguished from them : as, 
word presumCy the stress of the voice 
on the letter w, and second syllable 
which take the accent. 

As words may be formed of a different numb 
lables, from one to eight or nine, it was necessa 
some peculiar mark to distinguish words from 
lables ; otherwise speech would be only a conti 
cession of syllables, without conveying ideas 
words are the marks of ideas, any confusion in tl 
must cause the same in the ideas for which th 
It was therefore necessary, that the mind shou! 
perceive what number of syllables belongs to e 
in utterance. This might be done by a percepti 
at the end of each word in speaking, as we form 
distance between them in writing and printing. 

.Mo uld ittiikQ discourse exlr^m^V^ x^^v>u^\ ^sA' 
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might render words distinct, would make the meaning 

of sentences confused, f Syllables might also be suffi- 

^ ciently distinguished by a certain elevation or depression 

of voice upon one syllable of each word, which was the 

'y. practice of some nations. But the English tongue has, 

for this purpose, adopted a mark of the easiest and sim- 

. plest kind, which is called accent, and which effectually 

^ answers the end. 

t; Every word in our language, of more than one sylla- 
> ble, has one of them distinguished from the rest in this 
; manner ; and some writers assert, that every monosy\la- 
• -ble of two or more letters, has one of its letters thus 
distinguished. 
Accent is either principal or secondary. The princi- 
j pal accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one 
i syllable in a word from the rest. The secondary accent 
; is that stress which we may occasionally place upon an- 
' other syllable, besides that which has the principal ac- 
f. cent ; in order to pronounce every part of the word more 
[ distinctly, forcibly, and harmoniously : thus, " Complai- 
i sant, caravan," and " violin," have frequently an accent 
on the first as well as on the last syllable, though a some- 
what less forcible one. The same may be observed of 
" Repartee, referee, privateer, domineer," &c. But it 
must be observed, that though an accent is allowed on 
the first syllable of these words, it is by no means neces- 
sary ; they may all be pronounced with one accent, and 
that on the last syllable, without the iftist deviation from 
propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do not for- 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, the hearer 
has always the greatest occasion to observe : and this is 
necessarily the root or body of the word. But as harmo- 
ny of terAiination frequently attracts the accent from the 
- root to the branches of words, so the first and most natu- 
ral law of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the 
stress than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, in* 
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deed, with perfect uniformity, leave the principal part of 
the woi*d in quiet possession of what seems its lawful 
property ; but Latin and Greek terminations, of which 
our language is full, assume a right of preserving their 
original accent, and subject almost every word they be- 
stow upon us to their own classical laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be regulated in a great 
measure by etymology. ''In words from the Saxon, the 
accent is generally on the root ; in words from the learn- 
ed languages, it is generally on the termination; and if 
to these we add the different accent we lay on some 
words, to distinguish them from others, we seem to have 
the three great principles of accentuation ; namely, the 
radical^ the terminationaly and the distinctive* The radi- 
cal : as, « L6ve, lovely, loveliness ;" the terminational : 
as, " Harmony, harmonious;" the distinctive : as, " Con- 
vert, to convert." 

ACCEilT ON DISSYLLABLES. 

Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them 
accented, and but one. It is true, for the sake of em- 
phasis, we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two suc- 
cessive syllables; as, « Di-rect, s6metimes;" but when 
these words are pronounced alone, they have never more 
than one accent. The word " ^-men,*^ is the only woi'd 
which is pronounced with two accents when alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented : as, " Childish, 
kingdom, detest, acted, t6ilsome, lover, scoffer, fairer, 
foremost, zealous, ftilness, meekly, artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radi- 
cal word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, 
" To beseem, to besl6w, to rettirn." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, 
the verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the 
noun on the former syllable : as, « To cement, a c6mcnt; 
to contract, a c6ntract ; to presage ; a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
IiRYC their accent on the formev^ yet nouns often have it 
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on the latter syllabic : as, "Delight, perftime." Those 
nouns which, in the common order of language, must 
have preceded the verbs, often transmit their accent to 
the verbs they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun 
" water" must have preceded the verb " to w-^ter," as 
the verb " to correspond," must have preceded the noun 
" correspondent :" and " to pursue" clajms priority to 
*< purstiit." So that we may concludcj wherever verbs 
deviate from the rule, it is seldom by chance, and gene- 
rally in those words only where a superior law of accent 
takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y, our, ow, le, iahy ck^ ter, 
age, en, et : as, " Cranny, labour, willow, wkWow" ex- 
cept « allow, avow, endow, bel6\v, bestow ;" «' battle, 
b^niait cambric, batter, cotirage, fasten, quiet ;" accent 
the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, " Caukef, butter," have 
the accent on the former syllable. 

Dissyllable verbs, ternunating in a consonant and e 
final, as, « Comprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in 
the last syllable, as, " Appease, reveal ;" or ending in 
tw,o consonants ; as, " Attend j" have the accents on the 
latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syl- 
lable, have commonly their accent on the latter syllabic ; 
as, '♦ Applause ;" except some words in ain ; as, '* Vil- 
lain, certain, mountain." 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separa- 
ted in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the 
first syllable : as, " Lion, riot, quiet, liar, rtiin ;'' ex- 
cept " create." 

ACCENT ON TRISYLLABLES. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
« Loveliness, tenderness, contemner, wagoner, phy'si- 
cal, bespi.tter, commenting, commending, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in ous, al, ion: as, " Arduous, 
clipital; mention/' accent the first. 
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Trisyllables ending^ in <:<?, cnt^ and ate^ accent the first 
svllable: as, "Countenance, continence, Armament, im- 
nVment, elegant propagate ;" unless they are derived 
from words having the accent on the last : as^ Conni* 
vance, acquaintance ;" and unless the nniddie syllable 
has a vowel before two consonants ; as, '• Promtilgate." 

Trisyllables ending in y, as, " Entity, specify, liberty, 
Tictory,stibsidy,*"commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in rf, or /f, accent the first syllable : as, 
« Legible, theatre ;" except <* Disciple," and some words 
-which have a preposition : as, « Example, indenture.*' 

Trisyllables ending in ude^ commonly accent the first 
syllable as Pi^ntitude, habitude, rectitude." 

Trisyllables ending in ator, have the accent on thJKiid- 
dle syllable ; as, " Spectator, creator," £cc. ; except 
^< orator, senator, barrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have m the middle syllable a diph- 
thongj as *' Eiideavour ;" or a vowel before two conso- 
nants ; as, " Domestic ;" accent the middle syllable. 

Trisyllables (hat have their accent on the last sylla- 
ble arc coTniTionly French : as, " Acquiesce, repartee, 
magazine :" or they are v/ords formed by prefixing one 
or tv/o syllables to along syllable ; as, " immattirc, over- 
charge." 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived : as, " {iirogaling, c6ntincncy, incontinently, 
commendable, commtinicableness." 

Words ending in ator^ have the accent generally on 
the penultimate, or last syllable but one : as << £mend4* 
tor, gladi4tor, equivoc4.tor, prevaricator." 

Words ending in /e, commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable^ as, ^< Amicable, despicable :" unless the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants : aS| 
f<Combtistible, condemnable." 

Words ending in iotiy ousy and ty^ hftve their accent on 
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the antepeniiltimate, 6r last syllabic but two : as, ^ Salva- 
tion, vict6rioii8, activity." 

Words which end in £a, io, and cal^ have the accent on 
the antepenult : as, << Cyclopa6dia, punctilio, desp6tical." 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as com- 
plete or infallible : they are merely proposed as useful. 
Almost every rule of every language has its exceptions ; 
and, in English, as in other tongues, much must be learn- 
ed by example and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which the pruicipal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet vre may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and tlie principal secondary: thui,^ Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,** 
may all have the greater stress on the first, and the less 
on the last syllable, without any violent offence to the 
ear : nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on 
the first syllable of these words, and none at all on the 
last, though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating 
or discordant ; but placing an accent on the second sylla- 
ble of these words would entirely derange them, and pro- 
duce great harshness and dissonance. The same obser- 
vations may be applied to '< demonstration, lamentation, 
provocation, navigator, propagator, alligator," and every 
similar word in the language. 

Sect. 2. Of Quantity.. 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which 
is occupied in pronouncing it. It is consider- 
ed as LONG or SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the ac- 
cent is on the vowel ; which occasions it to be 
slowly joined in pronunciation with the follow- 
ing letters: as, Fall, bale, moad, house, fea- 
ture. 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on 
the consonant ; which occasions the \^>h^VV^ 

u 
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be quickly joined to the succeeding letter: as, 
Xnt, bsnn^l, hiing^r." 

A long syllable generally requires double 
the time of a short one in pronouncing it ; thus, 
" Mate*' and " Note/' should be pronounced 
as slowly again as " Mat" and " Not.'' 

Unaccented syllables are generally short: asy^^ ^dtnire) 
bbldn^ss, sinn^c*" Bat to this rule there are many excep- 
tions: as," &ls6, 6xTle, gangrene, ianipire,(bretaste,"&c. 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or 
vrith more than one : as, S4.dly, robber ; persist, matchless. 

When the accent is on a semi*vewel, the time of the 
lyllable may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
Yowel : as, « Cur', can', fulfil':' butv/henthe accent falls 
on a mute, the syllabic cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as, " Btibble, captain, t6tter/' 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure,. been 
considered under the first part of grammar, which treats 
of the different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we 
shall dismiss this subject with a few general rules and 
observations. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
terminations la, io and ion^ preceded by a single conso- 
nant, are pronounced long : as, '^ Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion )" except the vowel i, which in that 
utuation is short : as, ^ Militia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition.** The only exceptions to this rule seem to be 
<< Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational.** 

3d, All vowels that immediately precede the termina- 
lions iVy, and ety,9Lro pronounced long: as, ^ Deity, piety, 
spontaneity/' But if one consonant precedes these ter- 
minations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; ex- 
cept Uy and the a in " scarcity," and " rarity ;*' as, " Po- 
larity, severity, divinity, curiosity; — ^impunity.** Even 
u before two consonants contracts itself; as, « Curvityi 
mciAiitiitjr/' fcc. 
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3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the ter- 
minations ic^ and ical^ preceded by a single consonant} are 
pronounced short : thus, " Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, har- 
monic," have the vowel short ; while " Tunic, runic, cu- 
bic," have the accented vowel long : and ^ Fanatical, poet- 
■ icaJ, leviiical, canonical," have the vowel short ; but " cu- 
bical, musical," Sec. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced 
short. 

logmj } as, obloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

strofihe ; as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonal ; as, diagonal. fihony ; as, symphony. 

•vorous ; as, carnivorous. nomy ; as, astronomy. 

feroua ; as, somniferous. tomy j as, anatomy. 

JluQus / as, superfluous. pathy ; as, antipathy. 
Jiuent ; as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, s^reatly depends on a due attention to 
the accent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person 
who would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be mas- 
ter of that point. See thU section in the Octavo Grammar, 

Section 3, Of Emphasis. 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and ful- 
ler sound of voice, by which we distinguisli 
some word or words on which we design lo 
lay paiiicular Stress, and to show bow they 
affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
tlie emphatic words r.Mist be distinguished 
by a particular tone of voice, as well as by a 
greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
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lifeless, but the meaning often left ambiguous. If the 
emphasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a con^mon instance 2 such 
a simple question as this, " Do you ride to town to>day ?** 
IS capable of no fewer than four different acccptalions, ac- 
cording as the emphasis is differently placed on the words. 
If it be pronounced thus : Do you lide to town to-day ?** 
the answer may naturally be, " No, we send a servant In our 
stead." If thus : " Do you ride to town to-day ?" answer,, 
" No, we intend to walk." " Do you ride to town today V' 
« No, we ride into the country." " Do you ride to town /o- 
day ?** " No, but we shall to-morrow." In like man- 
ner, in solemn discourse, the whole force and beauty of 
an expression often depend on the emphatic word ; and 
we may present to the hearers quite different views of 
the same sentiment, by placing the emphasis differently. 
In the following words of our Saviour, observe in what dif- 
ferent lights the thought is placed, according as the words 
are pronounced. ^ Judas, betrayest thou the son of man 
with a kiss ?" " Betrayest thou," makes the reproach 
turn on the infamy of treachery." "Betrayest t/iou" 
makes it rest upon Judas^s connexicy;! with his master. 
« Betrayest thou the son of man^* rests it upon our 
Saviour's personal character and eminence. " Betrayest 
thou the son of man vnth a kiss?** turns it upon his pros- 
tituting the signal of peace and friendship to the purpose 
of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a ques- 
tion : as, " JV/io said so ?" " H7icn will he come ?" " What 
shall I do ?" " Whither shall I go V* " irhy dost thou 
weep y* And when two words are set in contrast, or in 
opposition to oiue another, they are both emphatic ; as, 
" lie is the tyrant, not the ya//i<?r, of his people ;" " His 
lubjccts/^-ar him, but they do not iove him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that al- 
most every word is emphatical :. as, « Ye hills and dales,, 
ye riven?, woods, and plains:" or, as that pathetic ex- 
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poslulation in the prophecy of EzekicI, « Why will 
you die 1" In the latter short sentence, every word is 
eniphatical ; and on which ever word we lay the empha- 
sis, whether on the first, second, third, or fourth, it 
strikes out a different sense, and opens a new suhject of 
moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their oxi- 
ginal syllables ; were there no emphasis, sentences 
would be resolved into their original '.vords ; and, in this 
case, the hearer would be under* the painful necessity! 
first, of making oof thMMK'ds, and afterwards, their 
meaning. nBr 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Sim- 
ple, when it serves to^oint out only the plain meaning of 
any proposition ; complex, when, besides the meaning, it 
marks also some affection or emotion of the mkid ; or 
gives a meaning to words, which they would not have in 
their usual acceptation* In the former case, emphasis is 
scarcely more than a stronger accent, with little or no 
change of tone ; when It is complex, besides force, there 
is always superadded a manifest change of tone. 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis: "And Nathan said to David, Thou art the 
man." The emphasis on thou^ serves only to point out 
the meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which 
follows, we perceive an emotion of thef speaker supei*ad- 
ded to the simple meaning : " Why will ye die V* 

As the emphasis often falls on words in different parts 
of the same sentence, so it is frequently requii*ed to be 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes 
three words together. The following sentence exempli, 
fies both the parts of this positicm : <« If you seek to make 
one Tich^ study not to increase hia stores^ but to dimin- 
ish /Us desires," Emphasis may be further distin- 
guished; into the weaker and the stronger euv^^sAiviSi- 

U % 
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In the sentence, « Exercise and temperance strengthen 
the constitution ;" wc perceive more force on the word 
s:re7igthenyth?iU on any other : though it is not equal to 
the stress which we apply to the word indifferent^ in the 
following sentence : *• E?iercise and temperance strength- 
en even an indifferent constitution." It is also proper to 
remark, that the words exercise^ tem/ieran^e^ consiUution^ 
in the last example but one, are pronounced with greater 
force, than the particles and and the ; and yet those words 
cannot properly be called emphatical : for the stress that 
is laid on them^ is no more than sufficient to convey dis^ 
tinctly the meaning of each word. — From these obser?a^ 
Uons it appears, thot the smaller parts of speech, name* 
ly, the articles, conjuActions, prepositions, Sec. are, in ge> 
neral, obscurely and feeblv^uresa^ ; that the substan- 
tives, verbs, and more sij^Hbtnt words, are firmly and 
distinctly pronounced ; ancRnal the emphatical words, 
those which mark the meaning uf a phrase, are pronoun* 
ced with peculiar stress and f nSrgy, though varied ac> 
cording to the degree of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is tlire great regu^ 
lator of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables 
is fixed, in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, 
•when these words are ranged in sentences ; the long be- 
ing changed into short, the short into long, according to 
the importance of the words with regard to meaning ; 
and as it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be 
pointed out, emphasis must be the regulator of the 
quantity. A few examples will make this point very 
evident. 

Pleas'd thoii shJtIthear — and leam the secret power, &c. 

Plt-as'd tliou slialt hear — and thou alone shalt hear 

Pleas'd thou shalt hear — in spite of them shalt hear 

Pleas'd th6u sbalt hear — though not behold the fair 

In the first of these instances, the words fil^a»*d and 
hear, being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilst 
the two intermediate words, thou and sh^ity bemg rapid- 
ly passed over, as the sense demands, are reduced to a 
short quaniit\\ 
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In the second instance, the word t/ioxi by being the most 
important, obtains the chief, or rather the sole emphasis ; 
and thus, it is not only restored to its natural long quan- 
tity, but obtains from emphasis a still greater degree of 
length, than when pronounced in its separate state. This 
greater degree of length, is compenbated by the diminu- 
tion of quantity in the words fileaa'd and /leary which are 
sounded shorter than ip the preceding instance. The 
word shalt still continues short. Here we may also ob- 
serve, that though thou is long in the first part of the verse, 
it becomes short when repeated in the second, on account 
of the more forcible emphasis belonging to the word al6ne^^ 
which follows it. 

In the third instance, the word shalf having the empha- 
sis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible 
to prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure 
mute, yet in this, as in all similar instances, the additional 
quantity is to be made out by a rest of the voice, propor- 
tioned to the importance of the word. In this instance, we 
may also observe, that the word a/iaUy repeated in the se- 
cond part of the line, is reduced again to a short quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word h^ar placed in opposi- 
tion to the word behold^ in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains from the sense the chief en»phaaift, and a proportion- 
ute length. The words thou and shalt^ are again reduced 
to short quantities ; and the word fileaa*d lends some of 
the time which it possessed, to the more important word 
hear. 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis.^— To 
observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, is 
doubtless very difficult ; but by instruction, attention j and 
practice, the difficulty may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 

syllables, but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 

. cent. This is demonstrable from the following examples^ 

" He shall ^«crease, but I shall rf^^crcase." " There is a 

difference between giving and/drgiving." <' In this species 

of composition^ /^/at^sibUity is much more essential tlian 
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/ir^bability." In these examples, the emphasis requires 
the accent to be placed on syllables, to ^Yhich it does not 
commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management oKhe em- 
phasis, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
bc**given, is, that the speaker or reader study tb attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
Avhich he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain- 
ment. It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves 
and from judging accurately, of wha); is fittest to strike the 
feelings of others. 

There is one error, against ^hich it is particularly pro- 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying 
cmphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent re- 
serve in the use of them,that we can give them any weight 
If they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader attempts to 
render every thing which he expresses of high importance 
by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learn to pay 
little regard to them. To crowd every sentence with cm- 
phatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a book 
with italic characters, which, as to the effect, is just the 
same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

Sect. 4. Qf Pauses, 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading are 
a total cessation of tl)e voice, during a percep- 
tible, and, in many cases, a measurable space 
of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, with, 
out which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
naay, by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise would be soon tired by continued 
action ; to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved 
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from the fatigue^ which it would otherwise endure from 
a continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may 
have sufBcient time to mark the distinction of sentences^ 
and their several members. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical 
pauses ; and next, such as mark the distinctions of the 
sense. An emphatical pause is made, after something 
has been said of peculiar moment, and on which we de-. 
sire to fix the hearer's attention. Sometimes, before 
such a thing is said, we usher it in with a pause of this 
nature. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong 
emphasis; and are subject to the same rules; especially 
to the caution just now given, of not repeating them too 
frequently. For as they excite uncommon attention, and 
of course raise expectation, if the importance of the 
matter is not fully answerable to such expectation, they 
occasion disappointment and disgust. 

But the most frequent and the principal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same 
time to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the 
proper and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one 
of the most nice and diificult articles of delivery. In all 
reading, and public speaking, the management of the 
breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to oblige 
us to divide words from one another, which have so in- 
timate a connexion, that they ought to be pronounced 
with the same breath, and without the least separation. 
Many sentences are miserably mangled, and the force of 
the emphasis totally lost, by the divisions being made in 
the wrong place. To avoid this, every one, while he is 
speaking or reading, should be very careful to provide a 
full supply of breath for what he is to utter. It is a great 
mistake to imagine, that the breath must be drawn only 
at the end of a period, when the voice is allowed to falK 
It may easily be gathered at the intervals of the period, 
when the voice is only suspended for a moment; and, 
by lliiri management, one may always have a sufficient 
stock for carrying on t'lie longest sentenccj without ina** 
proper intcrruptiona. 
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Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be form- 
ed upon the manner in which we utter ourseWet in or- 
dinary, sensible conversation; and not upon the stiff 
artificial manner which we acquire, from reading liooks 
according to the common punctuation. It will by no 
means be sufficient to attend to the points Uaed in print- 
ing ; for these are far from marking all the pauses 
which ought to be made in speaking. A mechanical 
attention to these resting-places has perhaps been one 
cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a similar 
tone at every stop, and a uniform cadence at every pe- 
riod. The primary use of points is, to assist the reader 
in discerning tlie grammatical construction; and it is 
only as a secondary object, thai they regulate his pro- 
nunciation. 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must 
not only be made in the right place, but also accompa- 
nied with a prO'i)sr tone of voice, by which the nature of 
these pauses is intimated ; much more than by the 
length of them, which can seldom be exactly measured. 
Sometimes it is only a slight and simple suspension of 
voice that is proper; sometimes a degree of eadence in 
the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone 
and cadence which denote the sentence to be finished. 
In all these cases, we are to regulate ourselves, by at- 
tending to the manner in which nature teaches us to 
speak, when engaged in real and earnest discourse with 
others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should 
be used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing 
pause, when it is finished. But there are phrases, in 
which, though the sense is not completed, the voice 
takes the closing, rather than the siispending pause ; and 
others, in which the sentence finishes by the pause of 
suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that 
fall of the voice, or cadence,, with which many readers 
uniformly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destruc- 
tive of propriety and energy than this habit. The tones 
auU inflections of the voice, at the close of a sentence, 
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yht to be diversified, according to the getieral nature of 
i discourBe,and the particular coristruction and meaning 
the sentence. In plain narrative, and especially in ar- 
mentation, a small attention to the manner in which we 
ate a &ct, or maintain an argument, in conversation} 
[1 show, that it is frequently more proper to raise the 
ice than to let it fall, at the end of a sentei.-ce. Some 
itences are so constructed, that the last words require 
tronger emphasis than any of the preceding ; while 
lers admit of being closed with a soft and gentle sound, 
here there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
t sound to be elevated or emphaiical, an easy fall, suffi- 
;nt to show that the sense is finished, will be proper^— . 
id in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintivCi 
ider, or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will often 
quire a still greater cadence of the voice. The best me* 
Dd of correcting a uniform cadence, is frequently lo read 
!ect sentences^ in which the style is pointed, and in which 
tithesea are frequently introduced : and argumenBltive 
eces, or such as abound with interrogatives, or earnest 
:clamation. 

Section 5. Of Tones. 

Tones are diflTerent both from emphasis and 
causes ; consisting in the modulation of the 
^ice, the notes or variations of sound which 
e employ in the expression of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a 
jgree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, pecu- 
krly so called- affect sentences, paragraphs, and some- 
mes even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
3serve, that the mind in communioating its ideas, is in 
continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from 
le different effects which tliosc ideas produce in the 
peaker. Now the end of such communication being, not 
lerely to lay open the i^^Hbut also the diiSerent feelisv^ 
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Versification is the arrangement of a cer- 
tain number and variety of syllables accor- 
ding to certain laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last 
sound of one verse to the last sound or sylla- 
ble of another. 

Feet and pauses arc^ the constituent parts o£ verse. 
We shall consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL rSET. 

? 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot. 
They are called feet^ because it is by their aid that the 
Toice, as it were, steps along through the verse, in a 
measured pace ; and it is necessary that the syllables 
which mark this regular movement of the voice, should, 
in some manner, be distinguished from the otjiers. 
This distCQCtion was made among the ancient Romans, 
by dividing their syllables into long and short, and as- 
certaining their quantity by an exact propoition of time 
10 sounding them ; the long being to the short, as two 
to one ; and the long syllables, being thus the more 
important, marked the movement. In English, sylla- 
bles are divided into accented and unaccented : and the 
accented' syllables being as strongly distinguished from 
the unaccented, by the peculiar stress of the voice upon 
them are equally capable of marking the movement, 
and pointing out the regular paces of the voice, as the 
long syllables were by their quantity, among the Ro- 
mans. 

When the feet are formed by an accent on vowels, 
they are exactly of the same nature as the ancient feet, 
and have the same just quantity in their syllables. So 
that, in this respect, we have all that, the ancients had, 
and something which they had not. We have in fact 
duplicates of each foot, yet with such a difference, as to 
lit them for different purposes, to be applied at our plea* 
sure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
nd it is upon the knowleOl^e «Dd i\^\. ^^v^\cd>Iv^\i ^C^hfise 
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powers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers chief- 
ly depend. 

All feet used in poetry consist either of twot or of 
three syllables; and are reducible to eight kinds; four* 
«f t\Y0 syllables, «nd four of three, as follows : 



niSSTLLABLK. TRISYLLABLE. 

A Trochee -o A Dactyl -o o 

A n Iambus o - An Amphibrach u - ;^ 

A Spondee - - An Anapaest o o - 

A Pyrrhic o o A Tribrach u o o 



A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the 
last unaccented : as, " HatefiiJ, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and tJic 
last accented : as, " BeLray, constst.** 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : 
as, "The pale moon.** 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccent* 
ed : as " on the tall tree.** 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, " Labourer, possible.** 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables unac- 
cented ; and the middle one accented : as, " D^iightfii], 
domestic." ^ 

An Anapaest has the two first syllables unaccented, 
and the last accented : as, ContrS,vene, acquiesce.'* 

A Tribrach has all-its .syllables unaccented : as, << Nu- 
inerable, conquerable." 

Some of these feet may be denominated /in«c//?fl/ feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such arc the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, 
?nd Anapaest. The others may be termed secondary 
icct; because their chief use is to diversify the num« 
bcrs, and to improve the verse. 

We shall first explain the nature of the principal feet. 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which 
ihey afc composed. 
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1. The ihorteit form of the English Iambic consifit& 
of an larnbusi with an additional short syllable :. as^ 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, ^ 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 

We have no poem of this measure, but it may be met 
with in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coin- 
cides with the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to 
be continued through any great number of lines. It 
consists of two Iambuses. 

What place is here 1 
What scenes appear ! 
To me the rose 
No longer glows. 

It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syl- 
lable : as, 

upon ^ mdunt&in 
Beside a fountain. 

S. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

fn pl&c^s (Ur 5r near. 
Or famous or obscure, 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable: as^ 
Our hearts no longer languish. 

4. The fourth form is made up oifour Iambuses. 

And may at last my wearjr age. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of 
^ve Iambuses. 

How 16v*d, h6w valii'd once, Avails th^e n6t> 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be. 
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Be vrise td-day, 'tis mgdn^ss t^ d^fer : 
Next day the fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest 
form it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission 
of other feet, as Trockees, Dactyls, Anapaests, 8cc. it la 
capable of many varieties. Indeed, most of the iBnglish 
common measures may be varied in the same way^ as 
well as by the different position of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called 
the Alexandrine measure. It consists of aix Iambuses. 

For thou ^rt but of dust ; b^ humble and b£ wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and with judgmenl} 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

The seas sh^U waste, th^ skies in smOke decEy, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his saving pow'r remains : 
Thy realm for ever lasta^ thy own Messiah reigna* 

7. The seventh and lastformof our Iambic measure, 
is made up of seven Iambuses. 

The Lord descended fr6m above, 
And bow'd th^ hedivcns high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now 
broken into two; the first containing four feci, and the 
second three : 

Wh«n all thf mefci^s, 5 mjF G6d ! 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, I*m lost 

In wonder, love, and praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on 
even syllables; and every line considered by itself is, in 
general, more melodious, as this rule is more strictly 

observed. 

X 2 
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TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 

I. The* shortest Trochsdc verse in our language, con* 
lists of one Trochee and a long syllable. ^ 

TdLiniilt cSase, 
Sink to peace. 

This me&sure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be 
ised on serious occasions. 

S. The second English fbrm of the Trochaic consists 
of two feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely 
u^ed for any very serious purpose.^ 

on the mdunt^n 
By a fountain. 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, whh an ad-^ 
ditionai long syllable : as, 

in thg d^ys 6f old 
Fables plainly told. 

d. The third species consists of three trochees r as>. 

When our hearts Sre mourning : 

or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable ; a%. 

RCstUss mortals t5il for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ;, 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists oi/our tre- 
chees: as, 

Round iis r6ars th£ tempest louder. 

This form tnay take an additional long syllable, as fol- 
lows ; ^ 

fdl^ ftft^r dinner In hl[s chsur. 
Sat a &rmer, ruddy, fat, and fiur» 

But this measure is very uncommon. 
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5. The fi(th Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. 
It is composed o^ Jive trochees. 

All thit walk 6n foot 5r ride in chariots^ 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
9ix trochees : as, 

On a movimS.in) strStchM beneath SL hdarj^ willow^ 
Lay a shepherd swain, and viewM the rolling billow. 

This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that our 
language admits. 

In all these Trochaic measures^ the accent is to be 
placed on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being Tery uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it : 

From th£ Idw pleasiires of this fUll^n nature, 
Rise we to higher, Sec. 

AN AP-£STIC verses are divided into several species. 

T. The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single ana- 
paest; as, 

But in vain. 
They complain. 

This measure is, however^ ambiguous; for, by laying^ 
the stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we 
might make a trochaic. And therefore the first and sim* 
plest form of our genuine Anapaestic verse^ is made up 
of two Anapaests : as, 

But his cdur&ge 'g^n fail,^ 
For no arts could avail. 

This form admits of an additional short aylli^le* 

Th^n his cdur^ge *g&n fail him, ^ 

For no arts could avail him. 
2. The second species consists of three Anapaestsw 

yh wOods, spr^dydurbrSnch^s &p&ce; 
To your deepest recesses I fty ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase ; 
I would i^ah from every eye. 
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This is a veiy pleasing measure, and inuc{i used, both 
injsolemn and cheerful subjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic^ cobsi&ts 
of /bur Anapaests. , 

Miy I gdv^rn my ptssions with absSHitc swSy; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears aipray. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : asy 

)3h th^ warm ch^ek 6f ydutb, smiles &nd r(ls^s m 
blendtng. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the princtpa! 
feet, in their more simple forms. IT hey are capable of 
numerous variations, by the intermixture of those feet 
with each other; and by the admission of the secondary 
feet. 

We have observed, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent fiills od 
vowels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan< 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this differ* 
ence, we shall produce a specimen of each kind. 

O'er hgaps of ruins stalk'd the stately hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se- 
cond syllable. In the following line, we shall find the 
same Iambic movement, but farmed by accent on conso- 
nants, except the last syllable. 

Then riistling, cr&ckHng, crashing thunder down. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each word to - 
which they belong. 

We now proceed to show the manner in which poetry 
is varied and improved, by the admission of secondary 
feet into its composition. 

Mtirmuring, and with him Hed the shades of night 

The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er m^ny a frozen, m4ny a fiery Alp. 

This line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iam- 
bics. 
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TimGtngr^blc before th* Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the bold yduth strain lip the threat'ning steep. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee ; the second a 
genuine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by 
accent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the 
second a Spondee. 

Thiit 6n weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we 
may see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. 
For we are not only allowed the use of all the ancient 
poetic feet, in our heroic measure, but we have, as be- 
fore observed, duplicates of each, agreeing in move- 
ment, though differing in measure,* and which make 
different impressions on the ear ; an opulence peculiar to 
our language, and which may be the source of a bound'* 
less variety. 

Of Poetical Pau&es^ 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one 
for melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The 
former may be called sententialy the latter, harmonic 
pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to 
us by the name of stops, and which have names given 
them ; as the comma, semicolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the final 
pause, and the casural pause. These sometimes coin- 
cide with the sentential pause, sometimes have an inde- 
pendent state, that is, exist where there is no stop in the 
sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line, clo- 
ses the verse, and marks the measure : the csesural di- 
vides it into equal or unequal parts. 

• Movement and measure are thus distingnished. Movement 
expresses the progressive order of sounds, whether from strong to 
weak, from long to short, or vice vej^ea- Measure signifies Ui6 
proportion of time, both in sounds wid ^?k.wa^Sv 
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The final pause preserves the melody, \irithout inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
can never affect the sense. This is not the only advan- 
tage gained to numbers, by this final pause er stop of 
suspension. Il also prevents that monotony, that same- 
ness of note at the end of lines, wiiich,. however pleasing 
to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate ear. For as this 
final pause has no peculiar note of its own, but always 
takes that which belongs to the preceding word, it chan- 
ges continually with the matter, and is as various as the 
sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions^ 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which 
will be evident from the following arrangement of a few 
poetical lines. 

" Of man*s first disobedience, and the fruit of that for- 
bidden ti*ee, whose mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater 
man restore us, and regain the blissful seat, sing heaven- 
ly muse I" 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it for poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the 
passage to its true state of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience,, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo,, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the Wi,&sful seat,. 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every Une sensible 
to the ear ; for, what is the use of melody, or for what 
end has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his 
lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the final 
pause; and degrade, them, by our pronunciation, int^ 
jncre prose ? 
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The Csesura is commonly qd the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse. 

On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second 
foot : as, 

The silver eel" in shining volumes rolPd, 

The yellow carp" in scales bedropp'd with gold. 

On the fifth syllable, or in the fiddle of the third foot : 
as, 

Round broken columns'' clasping ivy twin'd. 
O'er heaps of ruin'' stalk'd the stately hind. « 

On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot: 
as, 

Oh say what stranger cause'' yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 

A line may be divided into three portions by two csesu- 
ras: as, 

Outstretched he lay" on the cold ground" and ofi" 
Look'd up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called a demi-ccsaura. 

The following lines admit of, and exemplify it. 

Glows' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 
Reason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

OF MELODY, HARMONT, AND £X|»R£SSION. 

Having shown the general nature of feet and pauses, 
the constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, 
more particularly their use and importance. 

Melody, harmony, and expression, are the three great 
objects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleas- 
ing effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement 
of the constituent parts of verse, according to the laws 
of measure and movement. By harmony, an effect pro- 
duced by an action of the mind, in comparing the differ* 
cut members of a verse with e«LC\\ qXYv^t^ ^xv^ ^^wsvh«s^ 
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^ due and beautiful proportion between them. By e^t* 
pression, such a choice and arrangement of the constitu* 
ent parts of verse, as serve to enforce and illustrate the 
thought or the sentiment. 

We shall consider each of these three objects in ver» 
sxfication, both with respect to the feet and the pauses. 

1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses 
composed in all the principal feet, it is evident that 9 con* 
sidtrable portion of melody is found in each of them, 
though in different degrees. Verses made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 

That the final and cxsural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the instan- 
ces which we have already given of those pauses. To form 
lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at the end 
of the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the 
third, 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine har- 
mony ; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such vcr» 
ses is always in the same places, that is, on every second 
syllable, -such a uniformity would disgust the ear in a 
long succession ; and therefore such changes were sought 
for, as might introduce the pleasure of variety, without 
prejudice to melody ; or which might even contribute to 
its improvement. Of this nature was the introduction of 
the Trochee, to form the first foot of an heroic verse 2 
as, 

Favours to ndne, t6 all she smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. In ' the follow- 
ing line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a 
Trochee. 

Xll these our notions vain, ^ees ^nd derides. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody ^ \s \]!ckt mx^twttxXvix^ ^^TJ^xtUcs 
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and Spondees ; in which, two impressions in the one foot 
make up for the want of one in the other ; and two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the suns 
of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics. 

On the green bank to Idok int6 th^ clear 
Smooth lake th^t to me seem'd another sky. 
Stood riil'd stood vast infinitude conf Tn*d.' 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 

Which many a bard h^d ch^unt^d mkny ^ day. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are Amphibrachs ; 
and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caesura improves the me- 
lody of verse ; and we shall now speak of its other more 
important office, that of being the chief source of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the caesura, arises from comparing two members of the 
same line with each other, divided in the manner to be 
seen in the instances before mentioned ; because the beauty 
of proportion in the members, according to each of these 
divisions, is founded in nature ; being as one to two-— two 
to three— -or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as, 

See the bold youth'' strain up the threatening steep. 
Rush thro' the thickets'^ down the valleys sweep. 

Here we find the caesura of the first line, at the end of 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, in the 
last line. 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads'' with eager speed. 
And earth rolls back'' beneath the flying steed. 

In this couplet, the caesura is at the end of the third ioqf% 
far the first line ; and of the second^ in tite lixt<^t Vvck<^« 

T 
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The next perception of harmony arises froni compar 
a greater number of lines, and observing the relative p 
]K>rtion of the couplets to each otber, in point. of similai 
and diversity, as : 

Thy forests, Windsor," and thy green rctreatSf 
At once the monarch's'^ and the muse's seats. 
Invite my lays." Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades* 
Not half so swift'' the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky^ 
,Kot half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
"When through the clouds*' he drives the trembling dov( 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportion 
by the different seats of the three caesuras, may be t 
source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with t 
finest melody. This is still increased by the introducti 
of two csesuras, and much more by that of semi-paus< 
The semi'pauses double everywhere the terms of compa 
son ; give a more distinct vi^W of the whole and the part 
afford new proportions of measurement, and an ampl 
scope for diversity and equality, those sources of beauty 
.harmony. 

Warms* in the sun" refreshes^ in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extentj 
Spreads' undivided" (^crates' unspent. 

Sd. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they n; 
tlirally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, whic 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind 
and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic, Iambic, c 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according! 
the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To im 
%te nature, therefore, the poet in arranging his words i 
^ho artkicial composition of verse; must taJ^e care, to niak 
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: the xnoyement correspond to the sentiment^ by the proper 
use of the several kinds of feet : and this is the first and 
most general source of expression in numbers: 

That a judicious management of the feet and pausesi 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few 
select examples under each of those heads. 

Iirthe following instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey the liuge arch fiend, in his fixed 
posture. 

So stretch'd out huge in ISngth the arch fiend lay. 

The next example affords instances of the power of ^ 
trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an lambusi 



•and sheer within 



Lights on his feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'^rthe f6nce with ease into tb^ fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the act^ 
of lightning : the Iambus that follows, fixes him— (< Lights 
'»n his feet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, makes 
us see the wolf—*' leap o%v the fence." — But as the mere 
act of leaping over the fence, is not the only circumstance 
to be attended to, but also the facility with which it is done, 
this is strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot which 
follows — ^* with ease"-^tself very expressive, but likewise 
by a Pyrrhic preceding the last foot— ^' int5 the fold*'— 
which indeed cames the wolf—" with ease into the fold'*— • 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipede* 



■thus with the year 



Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
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HtTt Ae caesura after the first semipede />ay, stops 
unexpectedlyy and forcibly impresses the imagination v 
the greatness of the author's loss, the loss of sight. 

Vo sooner had th* Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud^ as from numberrwithout numbei/' sweet 
A« from blest Toiees uttering joy.— — 

There is something very striking' in this uncomiil 
caesura, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on ^ 
importance of a particular word.. 

We shall close the subject, with an example contain 
the united powers of many of the principles which 1^ 
]^en explained. 

Dire w&s the t6s8ing'' deep the groans^ D^sp&iif^ 
Tended the sick'' btisiest from cotich to cotich*^ 
And 5v£r ihgm tritlmph&nt de^thf' Ms diri/^ 
Shook" biit delay'd t4 strike, 

Hany of the rules and observations respecting ProsE 
Are uken fnun << Sheridan's Art of Reading ;'' to wh 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for m 
extensive information on the subjecti^ 
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PUNCTUATION.* 

PiTNCTtTATioN is the art of dividing a written 
composition into sentences, or parts of sentences, 
by points or stops, for the purpose of marking the 
difierent pauses which the sense, and an accurate 
pronunciation, require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the 
Semicolon, or pause, double that of the comma ; 
the Colon, double that of the semicolon ; and the 
Period, double that of the colon* 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quickeror a slower 
time ; but the proportion between the pauses should be 
ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an imfier'^ 
feet fihrascj a simfile sentence^ and a eomfiound aetUenee. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a propo'sition or sentence : as, ^^ Therefore ; in 
haste ; studious of praise.** 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied : as, '^ Temperance preserves 
health.*' 

A compound sentence' has more than one subject, or 
one finite verb, either expressed or understood ; or it con- 
sists of two or more simple sentences connected together ; 
as, <' Good nature mends and beautifies all objects ;** 
*' Virtue refines the affections, but vice debases them.** 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of 
tkem, may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the 



* As punctuation is intended to aid both the sense, and the pironun* 
elation of a sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussedl 
under thp part of Sjmtax, op of Prosody. Th'e nature of the subj ect, 
its extent and importance, and the grammatical knowledge which it 
presupposes, have inducod ua to moke It a dMnaX and subsoiiuisat 
.ttticle. 
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object, the end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, 
and the like : and the subject or verb may be either imme- 
diately connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by bein^ 
connected with something which is connected with some 
other, and so on : as, *' The mind, unoccupied with useful 
knowledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and follies." 

Members of sentences may be divided into simple ani 
compound sentences. See page 128. 



CHAPTER I. 



Of the Comma, 

The Comma usually separates those parts of 
a sentence, which, though very closely connected 
in sense and construction^ require a pause between 
them. 

RuLH I. With respect to a simple sentence, the severe 
al words of which it consists have so near a relation to 
each other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except 
a full stop at the end of it : as, << The fear of the Lord u 
the beginning of wisdom." « Every part of matter swarms 
tvith living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long ose, 
and the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable 
adjuncts, may admit of a pause immediately before the 
verb : as, The good taste of the present age, has not al- 
lowed us to neglect the cultivation of the English lan- 
guage." " To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is 
a real defect in character/* 

Rule ii. When the connection of the different parts of 
a simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a 
comma is usually introduced before the beginning, and at 
the end of this phrase : as, ** I remember, with^atitude^ 
bis goodness tome:" "His work is, in 7nany re^fiects^ 
very imperfect. It is, therefore, not much approved*** 
But when these interruptions are slight and unimportant, 
the comma is better omitted : as, " Flattery is certain^ 
pernicious :'* *< There is Murtl^ a pleasure in be oeiV* 



ceace/' 
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In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas. This will appear from the 
following rules ; some of which apply to simple, as well 
as to compound sentences. 

Rule hi. When two or more nouns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer one great aim :" The husband, wife, and 
children, suffered extremely* ;" " They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade :'* He is alter- 
nately supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder 
brother.'* 

From this rule there is mostly an exception, with re- 
gard to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : as, 
•• Virtue and vice form a strong contrast to each other :'* 
*' Libertines call religion bigotry or superstition t" ** There 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly.** But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted : as, ^^ Romances 
may be said to be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous in- 
vectives to evil j" " Intemperance destroys the strength of 
our bodies, and the vigour of our minds.*^ 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas : as, 
*♦ Plain, honest truth wants no artificial covering ;** " Da- 
vid, was a brave, wise, and pious man ;*' " A woman, 
gentle, sensible, well educated and religious ;" " The 
most innocent pleasures are the sweetest, the most rationv 
al, the most affecting, and the most lasting.'* 

But two adjectives, immediately connected by a con^ 
junction, are not separated by a comma: as, " True worth 
is modest and retired ;" ** Truth is fair and artless, sim- 
ple and sincere, uniform and consistent." " We must be 
wise or foolish $ there is no medium.'* 

Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 

* As a considerable pause in pronunciation is neccessary betweei> 
the last noun and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. 
But as no pause is allowable between the last adjective and the noiui, 
^dtr RiUe IV. the comma is there properly omitted. 

9ee WALKSB's Ekments of ElocuHfn^j^ 
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tiTe case* and iimnediately following one another, ar^ 
aeparated by commas : as, ^^ Virtue supports la adyei 
moderates in prosperky ;** ^ In a letter, we may ad 
exhort, comfort, request, and discuss/* 

Two verbs immediately connected by a coDJunction, 
an exception to the above rule : as, ^ The study of n 
ral history expands and elevates the mind ;" « Whe 
we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be modem 

Two or more participles are subject to a siBttlar 
and exception : as, *^ A man, fearmg, serving, and 
ing his Creator ;" " He was happy in being loved, este 
ed, and respected ;" ^ By being admired and flatte 
we are often corrupted.'* 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeec 
one another, must be separated by commas : as, " 
are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;'* " Success gene? 
depends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously 
what we undertake." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, t 
are not parted by the comma : as, ^ Some men sin delil 
ately and presumptuously ; ** There is no middle sta 
we must live virtuously or viciously." 

Rule vii. When participles are followed by sometli 
that depends on them, they are generally separated f] 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, ** The king, 
fivorving the filan^ put it in execution ;** *' His talents,/^ 
ed for great enterfiri9e9y could not fail of rendering 1 
conspicuous ;•* "All mankind compose one family, ass 
bled under the eye of one common Father." 

Rule viii. When a conjunction is divided by a phr 
or sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such ini 
veniug phrase has usually a comma at each extremity; 
« They set out early, aiw/, before the close of the day, 
rived at the destined place.*' 

Rule IX. Expressions in a direct address, are separa 
fi*qm.the rest of thp s^nt^nce by. commas : as, " J^ § 
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Mve me thy heart f* ^ I am obliged to youi my ftiendgf 
for your many favours." 

KuLB X. The case absolute and the infinitive mood abso* 
lutes are separated by commas from the body of the sen- 
tence : asy ** His father dyings he succeeded to the estate ;** 
^< At lengthy their ministry performed^ and race well run» 
they left the world b peace ; ^* To confess the truthi I was 
inych in the fault." 

» 

KuLE XI* Nouns in appbsition, that is, nouns added to 
Other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or il« 
lustratloni when accompanied with adjuncts, are set off by 
commas : as, ^< Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles» was emi- 
nent for his zeal and knowledge ;" << The butterfly, child of 
the summer, flutters in the sun." . 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper namoi 
they are not divided ; as, <^ Paul the apostle ;** << The em- 
peror Antonius wrote an excellent book.'' 

Rule xii« Simple members of sentences, connected by 
comparadves, are for the most part distingubhed by a com- 
ma : ^< M the hart panteth after the water brooks, «o 
doth my soul pant after thee :" " Better is a dinner of herbs 
"with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it." 

If the members in comparative sentences are short, the 
eomma is, in general, better omitted : as, <' How much 
Inciter is it to get wisdom than gold I" " Mankind act ofttf^ 
0r from caprice than reason.** 

HuLE XIII. When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked variety^ they require to be di^^ 
tinguished by a comma ; as, 

** Tho* deep, yet clear ; tho* gentle, yet not dull i ^ 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

^ Good men in this frail, imperfect state, are often found, 
not only in union with^ but in oppoiitioDi tOy fhe vi^wi and 
conduct ^f <me another. 
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Sometimesi when the word with which the last \ 
tion agrees is single, it is better to omit the coxr 
fore it : as, '' Many states were in alliance with^ 
der the protection of Rome.** 

The same rule and restriction must be appli 
two or more nouns refer to the same preposition : i 
was composed both under the threatening and at 
proach, o/'a cruel and lingering death ;" " He was 
ly the king, but the father of his people.'* 

Rule xiv* A remarkable expression, or a shor 
ration, somewhat in the manner of a quotation, 
properly marked with a comma : as, <' It hurts 
pride to say, I do not know 9" •* Plutarch calls lyi 
vice of slaves." 

RuLK XV. Relative pronouns are connective wo 
generally admit a comma before them : s^s, <' He p 
sublimely, who lives a sober, righteous, and piou 
** There is no charm in the female sex, which can 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely c 
cd by a relative, restraining the general notion of 
tecedent to a particular sense, the comma, should b 
ted : " as, " Self denial is the sacrifice which virti 
make :" " A man who is of a detracting spirit will 
strue the most innocent words that can be put togeti 
In the latter example, the assertion is not of '^ a 
general," but of '* a man who is of a detracting 5 
and therefore they should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in wF 
relative is not expressed, but undersood : as, " 
from piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals 
strength." « This sentiment, habitual and strong 
enced \\\» whole conduct." In both of these examp 
relative and verb, which wasj are understood. 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, co 
within another, or following another, must be distinj 
by the comma: as, "To improve time, whilst ' 
blessed wilh health, will smooth the bed of sicl 
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f* Very often, while we arc complaining of the vanity, and 
the evils of human life, we make that vanity, and we in- 
crease those evils.'* 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is unnecessary : as^ 
K Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows its governing 
verb, with several words between them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the end of them : as, << It ill 
becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade one 
another." 

. Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
Iby commas : as, *♦ To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
Afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the Reserving) 
humane and noble employments," 



BuLE XVII. When the verb to be is followed by a verb 
In the infinitive mood, which, by transposition, might be 
3|nade tho iu>ininative case to it, the former is generally se- 
1>arated from the latter verb by a comma : as, " The most 
Mtbyious remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with 
bad men.** <' The first and most obvious remedy against 
ithe infection is, to withdraw from all associations with bad 



men." 



Rule xvin. When adjuncts or circumstances are of im- 
2>ortance, and often when the natural order of them is in- 
trerted, they may be set off by commas : as, " Virtue must 
be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
4aily and repeated exertions." *'' Vices, like shadows to- 
wards the evening of life, grow great and monstrous.'*— 
^ Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ;** 
«*^ By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven/* 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
iirhich, besides comprising some of the preceding rules^ 
will apply to many cases not determined by any of them ^ 
4My ** From law arises security ; from security, curiosity y 
from curiosity, knowledge/* In this examiplei the irerb 
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« arises'* is understood before " curiosity" and ** knoivl* 
cd'^o ;*' at which words a considerable pause is necessary. 

Rule xx. The wordS} way, «o, henccy again^Jlrstf aeeond' 
ly^ formerlij^ now^ lastly y once morcy above all^ on the con- 
traryy in the next jilace^ in shorty and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated 
from the context by a comma : as, «* Remember thy best 
and first friend ; formerly <t the supporter of thy infancy 
and the guide of thy childhood; noiv^ the guardian of thf 
youth, and the hope of thy coming years.** " He feared 
want, hence^ he over- valued riches." " This conduct may 
heal the difference, nay^ it may constantly prevent any in 
future.'* " Finally^ I shall only repeat what has been oftei 
justly said.*' " If the spring put forth no blossoms, ia 
summer there will be no beauty, and in autumn no fruit; 
^0, if youth be trifled away without improvement, riper 
years may be contemptible, and old age miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re* 
gard must be paid to the length of the clausesi and the pro*, 
portion which they bear to one another. An attention to 
the sense of any passage, and to the clears easy commumr 
cation of it, will, it is presumed, with the aid of the preced- 
ing rules, enable the student to adjust the proper pauses 
aud the places for inserting the commas* 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the Semicolon, 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound 
sentence into two or more parts, not so closely con- 
nected as those which are separated by a comma, 
nor yet so little dependent on each other, as those 
which are distinguished by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preced- 
ing member of the sentence does not of itself give a 
complete sense, but depends on the following clause : and 
sometimes when the sense of that member would be 
complete without the coAcluding one ; fts in the follow- 
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ing instances : " As the desire of approbation, when it 
works according to reason, improves the amiable part of 
our species in every thing that is laudable : so nothing 
is more destructive to them when it is governed by vanity 
and folly." 

" Experience teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly affairs, is not what religion requires ; nor does it 
even enjoin a long retreat from them." 

" Straws swim upon the suiiace ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." 

« Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations; that she has inexhaustible treasures in re* 
serve ; that knowledge will always be progressive ; and 
that all future generations will continue to make discoye* 
ries, of which we have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER 111. 
OF THE OOLOK. 

The Colon is used (o divide a sentence into 
two or more parts, less connected than those 
which are separated by a semicolon ; but not 
so independent as separate distinct sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three fol- 
lowing cases. 

1 . When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further il- 
lustration of ihe subject : as," Nature felt her inability to 
extricate herself from the consequences of guilt: the 
gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." 
^* Nature confessed some atonement to be necessary : 
the gospel discovers that the necessary atonement is 
made." 

S.AVhen several semicolons have preceded, and a still 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connect* 
ing or concluding sentiment : as, « A divine legislator^ 
uttering his voice from heaven ; an almighty governor, 
stretching forth his arm to punish or reward ; informing 
us of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, 
jokl 4)f indignation and wi*ath awaiting the wlcW^^\ n^^^v^. 

Z 
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are the|considenitions which overawe the world) which 
support integrity, and check guilt.** 

3. The Colon is commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced: as, ^ The Scrip- 
tures give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in 
these words : ^ God is love/ '* "He was often heard to 
say : < I have done with the world, and I am mlling to 
leave it/ *' 

The propriety of using a colon, or scniicoloD, is 
someumes determined by a conjunction's being express- 
ed, or not expressed : as, '< Do not flatter yourselves with 
the hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing 
in the world/* *• Do not flatter yourselves *with the hope 
of perfect happiness ; for there is no such thing in the 
world.'* 

OHAPTER IV. 
OF THB PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete and indepen- 
dent, and not connected in construction with 
the following sentence, it is marked with a 
Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both 
in their sense and construction : as, << Fear God. Hon- 
our the king. Have charity towards all men/' Others 
are independent only in their grammatical construction : 
as, ^ The Supreme Being changes not, either in his de- 
sire to promote our happiness, or in the plan of his ad- 
ministration. One light always shines upon us from 
above. One clear and direct path is always pointed out 
to man/* 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copula- 
tive conjunction. For the quality of the point does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the sense 
and structure of sentences : as, '< Recreations, though 
they may be of an innocent kind, require steady govern- 
Ynent, to keep them within a due and limited province. 
But such as are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not 
to be governed) but to be banished from every weli-regu- 
iarcdxnind/' 



1 
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«< He who liflshimself up to the observation and notice 
of the world, is, of all men,, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will 
narrowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word : 
as, " M, S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S." &c. 

CHAPTER V. 

Of the Daah^ Kot€9 of Intcrtogation and Exdama" 



THE DASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hast^ 
and incoherent writers, may be introdufced with propri- 
ety, where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a 
significant pause is required ; or where there is an unex« 
pected turn in the sentiment r as, << If thou art he, so 
much respected once— -but, oh ! how fallen \ how degra- 
ded V* " If acting conformably to the will of, our Cre- 
ator; — If promoting the wel£u'e of mankind around 
us ; — if securing our own happiness ;— ^re objects of 
the highest moment :— then we are loudly called upon, 
to cultivate and extend the great interests of religion and 
virtue.'* 

« Here lies the great— False marble, where ? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 

Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. ' These are, 



The Interrogation point 



) 



? 



I The Exclamation point, ! 
The Parenthesis. ( ) 



INTERROOATIOK. 



A note of interrogation is used at the end of an interro- 
gative sentence ; that is, when a question is asked : as, 
« Who will accompany me ?'* « Shall we always be 
friends ?" 
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Questions \rhich a person asks himself in contempla- 
tion, ought to be termiiiated by points of interrogation : 
as, << Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beau- 
ty ?" « At whose command do the planets perform their 
, constant revolutions ?" 

A point of interrogation is improper after sentences 
.which are not questions, but only expressions of admi* 
ration, or of some other emotion. 

^* How many instances have we of chastity and excel- 
lence in the fair sex I" 

" With what prudence does the soa of Sirach advise us 
in the choice of our companions V* 

A note of interrogation should not be employed, in ca- 
ses where It is only said a question has been asked^ and 
where the words are not used as a question. « The Cyp- 
rians asked me, why I wept." To give this sentence 
the interrogative form, it should be expressed 
thus : « The Cyprians said to me, ' Why doat thou 
weep V " 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
sudden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to in- 
vocations or addresses: as, "My fiiend! this conduct 
amazes me i" <* Bless the Lord, O my soul I and forget 

liot all hib benefits i'' 

" Oh ! had we both our humble state maintained, 

And safe in peace and poverty rcmainM i" 
*^ Hear mc, O Lord I for thy loving kindness is great !** 

It is difEcult, in some cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed, and 
no answer either expected or implied, maybe always 
properly terminated by a note of exclamation : as, " How 
much vanity in the pursuits of men i" " Who can suffi- 
ciently express the goodness of our Creator i'* " What 
is more amiable than virtue i" 

The JJilcrrogation and exclamation points are indeter- 
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nilnate as to their quantity or time, and may be equiva« 
lent in that respect to a scmicolbn, a colon, or a period,, 
as the sense may require. They mark an- elevation of 
the voice. 

The uiility of the points of interrogation and excla- 
mation, appears from the following examples, in which 
the meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the 
points. 

"What condescension 1" 
"What condescension V* 

" How great was the sacrifice !'* 
" How great was the sacrifice ?'* 

PARENTHESIS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary 
information, or useful remark, introduced into the body 
of a sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted with- 
out injuring the grammatical construction : as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.** 

" And was the ransom paid ? Tl was ; and paid 
(What can exalt his bounty more l, for thee." 

" To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or 
five letters (for what is a name besides ?) from oblivion.'* 
*• Know ye not, brethren, (fjr I speak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominion over a man as 
long as he iiveth V* 

If the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coincides 
with the rest of the sentence, it is not proper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are 
therefore improper uses of the parenthesis. "Speak 
you (who saw) his wonders in the deep.'* " Every pla- 
net (as the Creator has made nothing in vain) is most 
probably inhabited." "He found them asleep agaif)>; 
(for their eyes were heavy j) neither knew thoy what to 
answer him/' 

The parenthesis marks a mode\^\fc ^t.\»\^^^viw^^^'^ 
voice f aijd may be accompanve^ wvvVv ^n^\^ ^wc^. "^"^^ 
the sense would requiro» \i x.bc y*^^^^^^^^ cX^s.^**^ 
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were omitted. It ought to terminate with the same kind 
of stop which the member has that precedes it ; and to 
contain that stop within the parenthetical marks. We 
must, however, except cases of interrogation and excla« 
mation : as, " While they wish to please, (and why 
should they not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable 
means." " It was represented by an atialogy, (Qh how 
uiadequate !) which was borrowed from paganism." Sec 
the Octavo Grammar^ on thU sutfecf. 



There are other characters, which are frequently 
made use of in composition, and which may be explain- 
ed in this place, viz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 
sliorten a word : as, 'tis for it is : tho* for though ; e'en 
for even^ judged for judged. Its chief use is to show 
the genitive case of iiuuns : as, ^^ A man's property ; a 
Woman's ornament/* 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where some word 
happens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. T4us mark is also called a circumflex, 
when placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long 
syllable : as " Euphrates.'* 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting 
compounded words ; as, " Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre-exist- 
cnce, self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law.*' 

It is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the bejj^inning of another In this case, it 
is placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning 
of the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' : as, « Fhncy!* 
The Grave thus ' as, " Favour r 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in 
spelling-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables 
which require a particular stress of the voice in pronun- 
ciation. 

The stress is laid on \ot\^ «lwA ^Viotx. vy\\^VA^%vcvditen- 
*ktely. In order to di&Ut\^\a\«>Yi \>ve ox\t Vtota \>afc ^rfCBkf 
ne writers of dic\\Qnm<eu Yiw^ \\aK.^^ xXi» ^evi 
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on the former^ and the acute on the latter, in this mm' 
ncr : " Minor, mineral, lively, lived, rival, river.*' 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable it 
this *" : as, ** Rosy ;" and a short one this " : as, "Folly.** 
This last mark is called a breve. 

A Didertsis, thus marked *', consists of two points 
placed over one of the two vowels that would otherwise 
make a diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as^ 
" Creator, coadjutor, aerial.** 

A Section, marked thus §, is the division of a discourse, 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph % denotes the beginning of a new sub- 
ject, or a sentence nQt connected with the (oregoing. 
This character is chiefiy used in the Old, and in the 
New Testaments. ' 

A Quotation " '*. Two inverted commas are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which 
is quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in 
his own words ; and two commas in their direct positioDji 
are placed at the conclusion : as, 

<^ The proper study of mankind is man.** 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word op 
senterice, which is to be explained in a note, or the ex- 
planation itself, or a word or a sentence which is intend- 
ed to supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand fCP points out a remarkable pas- 
sage, or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace v is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or 






three lines, which have the same rhyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words 
■with one common term, and are introduced to prevent 
a repetition in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star *, directs the reader to some 
note in the margin or at the bottom of the page. Two 
or three asterisks generally det\oVfe\!ti^ wciv%i\ci\v^^'«^^^ 
Jetters in a word, or of some V>o\d ot vtAsXNsyaX^ «*»^ 
sionf or same defect in the pDaAkU»c.Ti\i>\.% 
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An Ellipsis — is also uscdi when some letters in a 
word, or some words in a verse, are omitted : as, " The 
k— g," for " the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus t* stnd Parallels 
thus j), together with the letters of the Alphabet, and 
figures, are used as references to the margin, or bottom 
of the page. 

FARAGRAPUS. 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a compoiu- 
tion into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless they are very short, or very 
numerous in small compass, should be separated into 
paragraphs. 

When one subject is continued to a considerable 
length, the larger divisions of it should be put into para- 
graphs. And it will have a good effect to form the 
breaks, when it ran properly be done, at sentiments of 
the most weight, or that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, 
sometimes naturally point out the separations into para- 
graphs : and each of these, when of great length, will 
again require subdivisions at their most distinctive parts. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be 
formed into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of ex- 
pression, exhibiting the connexion of the broken parts, 
will give beauty and force to the division. Sec the Oc^ 
tavo Grammar* 

DIRECTIONS res/iecting the use o/'capital lettbIis. 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with 
a capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave 
the writing or printing a crowded and confused appear- 
ance, it has been diseohtinued. It is, however, very 
proper to begin with a capital, 

1. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, 
erany other piece o£ Y^riim^r. 

"*^ The first wx>rd afur a pmo^v Wi^> V't^^^ v«^ ^^c^ 
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tences are totally indefiendenty after a note of interroga- 
tion or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen- 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the con- 
struction of the letter sentences depends on the former, 
all of them, except thS first, may begin with a small 
letter : as, " How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity ? and the scorners delight in their scorning ? 
and fools hate knowledge ?*' " Alas ! how different ! yet 
how like the same I" 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, " God, Jehovah^' 
' the Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 

the Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, plnces, streets, moim-' 
tains, rivers, ships: as, "^George, York, the Strand, tho 
Alps, the Thames, the Seahorse." 

6, Adjectives derived from the proper names of pla- 
ces ; as, " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian.** 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a 
colon, or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always re- 
«iember this ancient maxim : ' Know thyself.* " " Our 
great Lawgiver says, * Take up thy cross daily, and fol- 
low me.* " But when a quotation is brought in obliquely 
afier a con^ima, a capital is unnecessary : as, " Solomon 
observes, ' that, pride goes before destruction.'" 

The first word of an example may also very properly 
begin with a capital: as, " Temptation proves our vir- 



tue." 



7. Every substantive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, « Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage;" « Thomson's Seasons j" " Rollings Ancient 
His 1017." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are writjcn 
in capitals : as, " I write :" " Hear, O earth 1" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with 
capitals, when they ar^ remarkably emphatical, or the 
principal subject of the composition. 
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phraBCSj equivocal or ambiguous loordsj unintelligible 
rx/iressions^ and all such words andpJirasea as are not 
adafited to our meaning, 

. 1. Avoid low exhreasioris : such as, " Topsy turvjj 
hurly burly, pcllmcll; having a month's mind for a. 
thing; currying favour with a person; dancing attend- 
ance on the great," &c. 

« Meantime the Britons, left to shift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence." 
The phi*ase " left to shift for themselves^* is rather a 
low phrase, and too much in the familiar style to be pro- 
per in a grave treatise. 

2. Sufifily words that are wanting, " Arbitrary pow- 
er I look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as 
much as a savage is a happier state of life than a slave 
at the oar :" it should have been, ^' as much as the state 
of a savage is happier than that of a slave at the oar." 
<< He has not treated this subject liberdily, by the views 
of others as well as his own ;" " By adverting to the 
views of others," would have been better. " This gene- 
rous action greatly increased his former services ;** it 
should have been, « greatly increased the merit of his 
former services." " By the pleasures of the imagination 
or fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) I here mean," 
&c. This passage ought to have had the word " terms" 
supplied, which would have made it correct : « terms 
vrlach I shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as 
in the following instances : »' How immense the differ- 
ence between the pious and profane !" " Death is the 
common lot of all ; of good men and bad." They should 
have had the article and preposition repeated : << How 
immense the diiTerence between the pious and the pro- 
h.nc !" <' Death is the common lot of all ; qf good men 
and of bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
Vfhen we intend to point out the objects of which we 
speak, as distuiguished from each other, or in contrast i 
and whem wq wish th$tt the res^er's attention should rett 
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on that distinction : as, " Our sijyht is at once the most 
delightful, and M^ most useful of all our senses.'* 

3. In the same sentence^ be careful not to use the same 
word too frequently^ nor in different senses. " One may 
have an air which proceeds from a just sufficiency and 
knowledg;eof the matter before him, %vhich may natural- 
ly produce some motions of his head and body, which 
mi^ht become the bench belter than the bar." 

The pronoun which is here thrice used, in such a man^ 
tier as to thiow obscurity over the sentence. 

'* Gregory favoured the undertaking, for no other rea- 
son than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured 
his friend." It should have been," resembled hisfiiend." 

« Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man t 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed} 
and the poor supplied. In this sentence, the word " char- 
it)" is iinjvroperly uised in two different senses ; for the 
highest benevolence, and far almsgiving, 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To 
inform those who do not understand sea-plirases, that 
** We tacked to the laiboard, and stood off to sea," would 
he expressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical phra- 
ses not being in current use, but only ttie peculiar dialect 
of a particular class, wc should never use them but when 
wc know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The fol- 
lowing sentences are exceptioimble in this respect. «< Aa 
for such animals as are mortal or noxious, we have a right 
to destroy them." " I long since learned to like nothing 
but what you do'* "He aimed at nothing less than the 
crown," may denote either, « Nothing was less aimed at 
by him than the crown," or '< Nothing inferior to the 
crown could satisfy his ambition." ^^. I will have mercy j 
and not sacrifice." The first part of this sentence denotes^ 
^ 1 will exercise me cy ;" whereas it is in this place em^ 
ployed tosignif),'' I require others lo exercise it" The 
translation should therefore have been accommodated to 
these different meanings. ** Tiiey were boUi much more 
ancient among the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdusht ." 
The or'uk this sentence is equivccaL li ttQVN^% ^\\.V!k&\'^'!^'« 

An 



copulatWe to synonymous words^ or as^ a disjunctifs 
of different things. I£i iheieforf) the student should ool 
^now that Zproaster and Zcrduaht mean the same pers<8^ 
]be will misuke the sense. " The rising tomb a loft| . 
column bore :** " And thus the son the fervent sire adU 
drest." Did the tomb bear the column, or tbe columo 
the tomb \ Did the son address the sire> oi; the sumb 
the son ? 

6. Avoid uninfelligibie and incontutent word* or fihm^ 
968, ** I have observed/* bays Steele, ** that the superior* 
ity amtiug these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds from 
an opinion of gallantry and fashion." This sentence con- 
^idered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. Firiiti 
it is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, &- 
vourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in geneial, 
><an opinion of gallantry and fashion/* which contains 
no definite expression of any meaning. With the joint 
assistance of the context,, retiection, and conjecture, wo 
ahail perhaps conclude that the au hor intended to say; 
<« Tnat ihe rank amo<!g these politicians was determined 
by the opinion guierutiy entertained of tbe rank, in 
pohtt of gallantry and fashion, that each of them had at- 
tained." 

« This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of ' 
humility, ^ keeps our understanding tight about us.'^ 
Whether tne author iiad any meaning in this expression, 
or what it. was^ is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs on in a speci'^us verbosity, 
Itmusing liis reader with synonymous terms and identical 
pruposiiions, weh-iurned periods, and high-souiKling 
words ; but at the same time, ushig those woixls so in- 
definitely^ that Uie reader can either affix no meaning at 
all to them, or may affix to them almost any meanmg^^ he 
pleases* 

** If it is asked,'* says a. late writer^, " whence arises: 
the harmony or beauty ol language ? what are the rules 
ibr obtaining it } the answer is obvious. Whatever 
readers a period aweex asvd ^VQ^«MkV| \sA2iA% it ^so 



l^ceful. A good «ar is the ^ift of nature ; it may be muph 
improved, but not acquired by art. Whoever is po»- 
nessed of it, will scarcely need dry critical precepts to 
•tnable him to judge of a true rhythmus, and melody (X 
composition. Just numbers, accurate proportions, a 
musical symphoi^y, magnificent figures, and that deed- 
Yum which is the result of all these, are unison to the hu- 
man mind.** 

The following is a poetical example of the same na» 
ture, in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaningi 
though it was composed by an eminent poet. 

From harmony, from heavenly harmon/) 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it ran, 
The diapason closing full in man. 

In general, it may be said that in writings of thia 
stamp, we must accept of sound instead of sense: 
being assured, that if we meet with little that can in* 
Ibrm the judgment, we shall at least find nothing that 
will offend the ear. And perhaps this is one reason 
that we pass over such smooth language, without su8« 
pecting that it contains little or tto meaning. In order 
to write or speak clearly and intelligibly, two things 
are especially requisite: one, that we have clear and 
distinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, that our 
words be approved signs of those ideas. That persons 
who think confusedly, should express themselves ob- 
scurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and feeble sentences, are generally, if not al- 
ways, the result of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble 
thought; but that persons of judgment^ who are ac- 
customed to scrutinize their ideas, and the signification 
of their words, should sometimes write without any 
meaning/ is, at first sight, matter of admiration. This, 
however, when further considered, appears to be an 
eif<ict derived from the same cause, indistinctness 
.of conception^ and inattention to the exact import 
of words. The occasions on which we are most 
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apt to speak and write in this umnteUigible iiuuiner,ar€ 
the three following. 

Thejfr*/ is, where there is an exuberance of meta- 
phor. Writers who arc fond of the metaphoric style, 
are generally disposed to continue it too long, and to pur- 
sue It too fiir. 

They are often misled by a desire of flourishing ob 
the several properties of a metaphor which thej; tmre 
ushered into the discourse^ without taking the trouble 
to examine whether there are any qualities in the sub* 
ieet to which these properties can, with justice and per* 
spicuity be applied. The folio winc^ instance of tbii 
sort of writing is from an author of considerable emi« 
nence. ^ Men must acquire a very peculiar and strong 
habit of turning their view inward, in order to explore 
the interior regions and recesses of the mind, the hollow 
caverns of deep thought, the private seats of &ncy, and 
the wastes and wildernesses, as well as the more friut- 
ful and cultivated ti-acts of this obscure climate." A j 
most wonderful way of telling us, that it is difficult te 
trace the operations of the mind* The author having ! 
determined to represent the human mind under the met* 
aphor ofa country, revolved in his thoughts the various 
objects which might be found in a country, without con* 
sidering whether there are any things in the mind prop- 
erly analogous to these. Hence the strange parade he 
makes with rf^iow* and recessea^ hollow caverns and pri* 
va-ie seatSy waaiea and wildernesses^ fruitful and culitva^ 
ted tracts ; words which, though they have a precise 
meaning, as applied to counti^, have no definite signifi* 
cation, as applied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write uninteL- 
ligibly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occur- 
ring, denote things which are of a complicated nature, 
and to which the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. 
Of these the instances are numberless in every tongue ; 
such as Government, church, state, constiiuiion, power> 
legislator, jurisdiction, kc. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligible wri- 
ting, is, when the terms employed are very abstract^ 
and consequently of very extensive signiiication. Thus 
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the word lion is more distinctly apprehended by the mtQd 
than the word beaat^ heant than animal^ animal than being* 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in our 
words and phrases, is, to avoid all those which are not 
adafttfd to the ideas we mean to communicate ; or which 
are less signijicant than others^ of those ideas. " He 
feels any sorrow that can arriixe at man ;'* better " hafi* 
pen to mail." '* The conscience of approving one's self 
^ behefdctor, is the best recompense for being so ;'* it 
'should have been " consciousness** ** He firmly beiiev* 
cd the divine firectfitj 'There is not a sparrow falls 
to the ground,'" &c. It should have been '• doctrine** 

" It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters.'* A 
9cene cannot he said to enter: an actor enters; but a 
scene afifiears or /ircttents itself. 

'( We immeriiately assent to tho beauty of an object) 
without inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper to 
say, that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it 
cannot so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an 
object, Acknowledge would have expressed the sense 
with propriety. 

'^ The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion 
of exteiision, shape, and all other ideas that enter at tiho 
eye, except colours." Extension and shafie can, with 
no propriety, be called ideas; they are properties oS 
matter. Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense^ 
giving us a notion of ide^s :■ our senses give us the ideas 
tuemselves. The meaning of ihe sentence would have 
been proper, and much clearer, if the author had ex* 
jpressed himself thus : '^ Tne sense of feeling can, in* 
deed, give us the idea of extension, fi;^ure) and all the 
other proptrties of matter, which are perceived by the 
eye, except colours." 

^^ The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature/' is mucti inferior tOy 
<( The covetous man never has enough-; although he has 
Irhat is sufficient for nature." 

^ A traveller observes i\it most striking objects he 
•^e&f ft S^aeral remarks all the motioixs of his enemy;'' 

Aa2 
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better thus; « A traveller remarksi** See; " A general 
ebaervea^''* &c. 

« This measure enlarged his school, and obliged him 
to Increase the buiklings ;" it should be, ^ increased hh 
school ;" and « rnlarge the buildings/' 

" He applied a medicine before the poison had time io 
TTork ;" belter thus : « He applied an antidote/* &c. 

" Tiie poison of a suspicious temper frequently throw* 
out ks bad qualities, on all who are withm its reach ;** 
better, ** throws out its maiigfiant qualities/* 

" I will go except 1 shoukl be ill ;** « I saw them al) 
unless two or three :'' corrected thus : ** unieaa I should 
be ill ;" " except two or three.'* 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
expressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or 
which s^re as particular and determinate in their significa" 
tion, as is consistent with the nature and the scope of the 
fliscourse ; possesses great beauty, and cannot UjX to 
produce a good effect. 

CTfAPTER ni. . 
, 09 FRECISlbK. 

^liEeisioK is the third requisite of perspicuity with 
respect to wordsr and phrases. It signifies retrenching 
superfliiities, and pruning the expression,^ so as to ex" 
hibit neithe> more nor less than an exact copy' of tb« 
person's idea who uses it. 

The words used to express ideas may be &u]tT in 
three respects. 1st, They may not express the idaa 
which the author intends, but some other which only 
resembles it; secondly, they may express that ideai 
but not fully and completely; thirdly. They may ez^ 
press it, together with something more than is intead- 
ed. Precision stands opposed to these three &ultBr 
but chiefly to the last. Propriety implies a freedom 
from the two former faults. The worda which ara 
used may be profier ; that k, the^p may exprcsa (he 
idea intended, and they may express it fuUv ; but ta 
be precUe^ signifies that tkey express tfmt idea and na 
mare. 

The tise and impotUsucf^ ^ -^t^KA&vsa idsk| \a ^ 
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duccd from the nature of the human mind. It neyer 
can view, clearly and distinctly, more than one object 
at a time. If ii must look at two or three together, 
especially objects that have resemblance or connex- 
ion, it finds itself confused and embarrassed. It can- 
not clearly perceive in what they agree, and in what 
they differ. Thus, were any object, suppose some an- 
imal, to be presented to my view, of whose structure I 
wished to form a distinct notion, I should desire all its 
trappings to be taken off ; I should require it to be 
brought before me by itself, and to stand alone, that 
there might be nothing to divide my attention. The 
same is the case with words. If, when any one would 
inform me of his meaning, he also tells me more than 
what conveys it ; if he joins foreign circumstances to 
the principal objects; if, by unnecessarily varying 
the expression, he shifts the point of view, and makes 
xne see sometimes the object itself, and sometimes, 
another thing that is connected with it, he thereby 
obliges me to. look on several, objects at once, and I 
lose sight of the principal. He loads the animal he is 
showing me, with so many trappings and collars, that 
I cannot distinctly view it ; or he brings so many of the 
same spvcies before me, somewhat resembling, and 
yet somewhat differing, that I see none of them clear- 
^ ly. When an author tells me of bis hero's courage ia 
Che day of battle, the expression is precise, and I un- 
derstand it fully : but if, from the desire of multiply- 
ing words, he should praise his courage and fortitude } 
at the moment he joins these words together, my idea 
begins to waver. He means to express one quality 
more strongly, but he is in truth expressing two : cour» 
age resists danger ; fortitude supports pain. The oc- 
casion of exerting each of these qualities is different ; 
and being led to think of both together, when only 
one of them should be considered, my view is ren- 
dered unsteady, and my conception of the object indis* 
tinct. 

All subjects do not equally require preeisien. It is 
sufficient, on many occasions, that we have a general 
Tiew of the meimiag. Tlie sub|ect| perhaps^ is of fiM 



known and fiimiliar kind, and we are in no hazard of 
mistakinir the sense «l the author, though every word 
whirh he uses is ne>t precise and exfict. 

Many a»!thors offend against this rule of fireciwm. 
A considerable one, in describing a bad action, € xpnes- 
ses himself thus : ** It is to remove a good and orderly 
affection, and to introduce an ill 01* disorderly one ; to 
commit an action that is ill, immoral and unjust ; fodo 
ill, or to act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and 
worth." 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought 
together by some authors, who, afraid of expressing 
themselves in a common and ordinary manner,. and al« 
lulled by an appearance of splendour, surround every 
thing which they mean to say with a certain copious 
loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to 
precision, is the injudicious use of the words termed 
synonymous. They are called synonymous, t>ecuus& 
they agree in expressing, one principal idi*a; but, for. 
the most part, if not always, they express it with some 
diversity in the circumstances. 

■ The following instances show a difference in the 
meaning of words reputed synonymous, and point out 
the use of attending, with care and strictncbs, to the- 
exact in>port of words. 

Cuaioniy habit. — Custom^ rcsprcts the action ; habit^ 
the actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same act; by habit, the effect whicn that 
repetition produces on the mind or body. By the cus- 
tom of walking often in the streets, one acquires a hab- 
it of idleness. 

Pride^ vanity — Pride, makes us esteem ourselves; 
vanity makes Ub desire the esteem of others. It is just 
to Siiy, that a man is too proud to be vain. 

Haughtiness^ disdain — Haughtiness is founded- oa 
the high ophiion we entertain of ourselves; disdain, on 
the low opinion we have ot others. 

Only y alone. — Only, imports that there is no other o£ 
the same kind-; alone, imports being, accompAnied byp^ 

oiber, Aa Quiy chUd) is qqo Uiat ba^ neuher ^iroUier- 



nor sister ; a child alone^ js one who is left hj itself* 
There is a difference, therefore, in precise lang^ag^ 
between these two phrases; ^^ Virtue only makes as 
happy;" and " Virtue alone makes us h.ippy." 

Wisdom^ firudence. — Wisdom leads us- to speak and 
act what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speak* 
Ing or acting improperly. 

• Mntircy complete. '^X thinj; is cnlire, by wanting none 
t>f \U parts : complete, by wanting none of the appen- 
dages that belong to it. A man may have an entire house 
to himself, and yet not have one complete apartment.. 

Surfirised^astonishedy amazedy confounded. ^^--'ivLm sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astonish* 
ed at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is in- 
comprehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking 
or terrible. 

Tranquillity y fieace^ cff/m.— Tranquillity, respects a 
situation free from trouble, considered in itself; peace» 
the same situation with respect to any causes that might 
interrupt it ; calm, with regard to a disturbed situation 
going before or following it A good man enjoys tran* 
quilliiy, in himself; peac^, with others ; and calm,aftei? 
the storm. 

These are some of the rumerous instances of wordSf 
in our language, whose significations approach, but are 
not precisely the same. The more the distinction in 
the meaning of such words is attended to, the moro 
clearly and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may 
not, on all occasions, be necessary to pay a great deal 
of attention to very nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing 
instances show the utility of some general care to un- 
derstand the distinct import of our words. - ' 
' While we are attending to precision, we must be on 
our guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closelyy;* 
we retrench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language 
are there two words that convey precisely the same 
idea; a person thoroughly conversant in the propriety 
of the language, will always be able to observe some- 
thing that distinguishes them. As they are like difife- 
rent shades of the same colour^ an accurate Mrriter can 
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employ them to great advantage, hj using them so at 
to heighten and complete the object which he presents 
to us. He supplies by one whai was wanting in the 
other, to the strength, or to the finishing, of the image 
which he means to exhibit. But, for this purpose, he 
must be attentive to the choice of his words, ^and not 
employ them carelessly, merely for the sake of filling 
up a period, or of rounding or diversifying bis language, 
as if their signification were exactly the same, while itl 
truth It is not. To unite copiousness and precision, to 
be full and easy, and at the same time correct and ex- 
tci in the choice of every word, is no doubt one of the 
highest and most difficult attainments in writing. 

PART 11. 

OF VBRSPICUITT AHD ACCURACY OF BXPUBSSIOW, WITH 
RKShECT TO THE COMSTKUCTiOM OF SKHTKHCES. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, 
nor very short : long ones require clo$e' attention te 
make us clearly perceive the connexion of the several 
parts; and short ones are apt to break the sense, and 
weaken the connexion of thought. Yet occasionally 
they may both be used with force and propriety ; as 
may be seen in the following sentences. 

^'If you look about you, and consider the lives of 
others as well as your own ; if you think how few are 
born with honour, and how many die without name or 
children ; how little beauty we see, and how few friends 
we hear of; how much poverty, and how many diseases 
there are in the world ; you will fall down upon your 
knees, and instead of repining at one affliction, will ad- 
"mire so many blessings which you have received from 
the Divine hand." This is a sentence composed of 
several members linked together, and hanging upon 
one another, so that the sense of the whole is not 
brought out till the close. The following is an exam- 
ple of one in which the sense is formed into short, in- 
dependent propositions, each complete within itseli 



*^ I confess, it was want of consideration that made me 
an author. I wrote becaui^e it amused me. I correct* 
ed) because it was as pleasant to me to correct as to 
write. 1 published) because I was told I might please 
such as it was a credit to please.'* 

A train of se!Uei«ces, constructed in the same mannei^ 
and with the same number of members, should never 
be allowed to succeed one another. A lon^ succession 
of either lung or short sentences should also be avoid* 
ed ; for the ear tires of either of them when too long 
continued. 

Whereas, by a proper'mixiure of Innq; and short periodSf 
anci ol periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
gruttfieil ; but animation and force are given to our 8iyle» 
We now procet cl to consider the things most essen* 
tial to an accurate and a perfect sentence. They ap- 
pear to be the four foHowtni;: i. clbarnkss. 2. UNii^« 

3. STH£NGTU. 4. A JUDICIOUS Ua£ Of TH£ FlGUUJKS OV. 
8rj!.JtCU. 

CHAPrER f, 
OF THE CLEAKNES-S OF A SRyTENCB. 

Purity, proprieiy, and precision, in words andphra*- 
aes separately conskVer<ul, have already been explained) 
and shown to be necestsary to perspicuous and accurate 
>vi'iunt^ Tiie just relation of sentences, and the puna 
of sentences, to one another, and the due arrangement 
of the whole, are the subjects which remain to be dis* 
cussed* 

Th» first requisite of a perfect sentence is Clearness 

Whatever leaves the mind in an]^ sort of suspense as 
to the meanin(r« ou(i;ht to be avoided. Obscurity arises 
from two causes; ctiher irom a wt*ong choice of wordsy 
or a wroni; arranuement of them. The choice of wordtt 
and phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been aU 
ready considered* The disposition of them comes nov 
under consideration. - 

The first thing to be studied here* is gi*ammatlcal 
propriety.. But as^the grammar of our language is conAr 
parativtly not extensive, there may be vxiv c^hsic^yt^ ^\^«t 
oi words, where there ia ng U9CCiik%t^&wsck^^^s^\ ^i;e«ss^- 
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malical rule. The relations of words, op memhcps of a 
period, are, with us, asceituinedon:y by ihe position in 
ivhich they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of sentences 
is, thai iht words or members most clearly related, 
Ijhoula be placed in the stnience as near to fcach other 
as possible, so as to iMikc iheir muiual relation clearly 
appear. Ii wiil be pioper to pioduce some instances) 
in order to show the importance of this rule. 

I. In the /losition of adverbs, '* The Romans under- 
stood libtrty, at itattt, as well as we." These words 
are capab>e of i wo different senses, accordinjjj as the em- 
phasis, in rending ihem, is laid upon liberty^ or upon at 
Itattt The words should have been thus arranged: 
**The Romans understood liberty as well, at least, as we." 

'•Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athc- 
isnu** lb it meant that theism is capable of nothing else* 
beside s being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This 
is what the worus literally import, through t.ie wrong 
placing of the adverb only. It should have been, ^* The- 
ism can be opposed only to poiytheisn« or atheism.'' 

** By ihe pleasures of the imagination, I mean only 
such pleasures as arise originally from sight.*' When 
it is s.iid, " / mtan only such filcaeures" it may be re- 
marked, that the adverb only is not properly placed. It 
is not intended here to qualify the vvoid mcan^ but «ucA 
pltaisiirca ; and therefore should have been placed in aft 
close connexion as possible with the word which it lim- 
its or qualifies. The style becomes more clear and 
neat, when the words are arranged thus : " By the plea- 
sures of the imagination, 1 me^nsuch pleasures only as 
arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in its 
proper place. " There is not perhaps, any real beauty 
or deformity more in one piece of matter than another." 
The phrase ought to have stood thus : '* Beauty or de- 
formity in one piece of matter more than in anoiheiv" 

3. In the fiosUion of circumstoficesf and of particular 
member9* 
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An author) in his dissertation on parties, thus ex- 
presses himself : ^' Are these designs wnich any nian^ 
who is born a Briton, in any circunnstances, in any sit- 
uation, ought to be ashamed or afraid to avow V Here 
we are left at a loss, whether these words, '* in any 
Circumstances, in any situation," are connected with a 
^^;nan born in Britain, in any circumstances or situation/' 
or with that man's " avowing his designs in any circum- 
stances or situation into which he may be brought." 
As it is probable that the latter was intended, the ar- 
rangement ought to have been conducted thus^ " Are 
these designs which any man, who is born a Briton,' 
ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in any 
circumstances, to avow i" 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrange- 
inent of circumstances. ^' A great stone that I happen- 
ed to find, afier a long search, by the seashore, served 
me for an anchor." One would think that the search 
was confined to the sea shore ; but as the meaning ts, 
that the great stone was found by the sea shore, the 
period ought to have run thus : " A great stone, tJiat, 
after a long search, I happened to find by the sea shore, 
served me for an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to croud many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different ' 
parts of the sentence, joined with the principal words 
on which they depend. For instance : " What I had 
the opportunity of mentioning to my friend, sometime 
ago, in conversation, was not a new thought." These 
two circumstances, " sometime agOj** and *' in conversa" 
tion^^ which are here put together, would have had a 
better effect disjoined thus : " What I had the opportu- 
nity sometime ago, of mentioning to my friend in con- 
versation, was not a new thought. ** 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement 
of a member of a sentence. "The minister of state 
who grows less by his elevation, like a little statue 
placed on a mighty pedestal, will always have his jeal- 
ousy strong about him." Here so far as can be ^atKcc- 
cd from the arrangement, *u *\^ 4a\3^\.S>2\ ^\Nfe'^«« 
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the object introduced, by way of simile, relates to what 
goes before, or to what follows. The ambiguity is re- 
moved by the following order. " The minister of state 
who, like a little statue. placed on a n^ighty pedestal, 
grows less by his elevation, will always,** &c. 

Words expressing things connected in the thought, 
ought to be placed a^ near together as possible, even 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the following passages from Addison. 
^' For the English are naturally fanciful, and very often 
^disposed by that gloominess and melancholy of tem- 
per, which arc so frequent in our nation, to many 
wild notions and extravagancies, to which others are 
not so liable." Here the verb or assertion is, by 
a pretty long circumstance, separated from the sub- 
ject to which it refers. This might have been easi- 
ly prevented, by placing the circumstance before the 
verb, thus : "For the English are naturally fanciful, 
and by that gloominess and melancholy of temper which 
are so frequent in our nation, arc often disposed to ma- 
ny wild notions/' &c. 

" For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and 
vicissitude of things, knows to what use his works may, 
some time or other, be applied," &c. Better thus : " For 
as, in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mor- 
tal.author knows to what use, some time or other, his 
works may be applied," &c. 

From these examples the following observations will 
occur ; that a circumstance ought never to be placed 
between two capital members of a period j but either 
between the parts of the member to which it belongs, 
or in such a manner as will confine it to its proper mem- 
bpr. When the sense admits it, the sooner a circum- 
stance is introduced, generally speaking, the better, 
that the more important and signiRcant words may pos- 
sess the last place, quite disencumbered. The follow-* 
ing sentence is, in this respect, faulty. " The Empe- 
ror was so intent on the establishment of his absolute 
power in Hungaiy, that he exposed the empire doubly 
to desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Better thus : 
*^ That, for the sake oC vt>Vv^ ^xi^o^^^ \Xi^ ^iso^vc^ doublf 
7 desolation and ruin«'* 
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This appears to be a proper place to observe, that 
when differ eiu things have an obvious relation to each 
other, in respect to the order of natui-c or time, that or- 
der should be regarded, in assigning them their places in 
the sentence ; unless the scope of the passages require 
It to be varied. The conclusion of the following lines 
is inaccurate in this respect : " But still their will be 
such a mixture of delight, as is proportioned to the de- 
gree in which any one of these quali&cat^ns is most 
conspicuous and prevailing.** The order m which the 
two last words are placed, should have been reversed, 
and made to stand, firevailing and consfiicuoue, — They 
are coiisfiicuousy because they firevail. 

The following sentence is a beautiful example of 
strict conformity to this rule. " Our sight fills the mind 
with the largest variety of ideas, converses with its ob- 
jects at the greatest distance, and continues the longest 
in action without being tired or satiated with its proper 
nnjoyments." This passage follows the order of nature. 
First, wc have the variety of objects mentioned, which 
sight furnishes to the mind ; next, we have the action of 
sight on those objects ; and lastly, wc have the time 
unci continuance of its action. No order could be more 
natural or exact. 

Tlie order which we now recommend, is, in single 
words especially, frequently violated, for the sake of. 
better sound ; but, perhaps in no instances, without a de- 
viation from the line of strict propriety. 

3. In the diafiosiUon of the relative fir onouns^ who, which, 
what, whose, and of all those fiarticles which exfirees the 
CQJinexion of the parts of speech with one another, 

A small error in the position of these words may 
cloud the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even 
where the meaning is intelligible, we always find some- 
thing awkward and disjointed in the structure of the 
sentence, when these relatives are out of their proper 
place. ** This^kind of wit," says an author, " was very- 
much in vogue among our countrymen^ about an age 
or tv/o ago j who did not practise it for any oblique 
reason, but purely for the sake of being witty.*' We 
are at r^o loss about the meaning here ; but the con- 
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struction yrouUl evidently be mended by disposing the 
circumstance, "about an age or two ago,*' in such a 
manner as not to separate the relative who from 
its antecedent our countrt^men ; in this way : « About 
an age or two ago, this kind of wit was' very much 
in vop;uc among our countrymen, who did not prac- 
tise it," &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. 
^^ It is folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the ac- 
cidents of life, by heaping up treasures, vohich nothing 
can protect us against, but the good Providence of our 
Creator." Which always refers grammatically to the 
substantive immediately preceding; and that, in the 
instance just mentioned, is " treasures." The sentence 
ought to have stood thus : " It is folly to pretendf 
by heai>ing up treasures, to arm ourselves against 
the accidents of life, which nothing can protect us 
against," Sec. 

With regard to relatives, it may be farther observ- 
ed, that obscurity often arises from the too frequent 
repetiiion of them, panicularly of the pronouns vfho 
and they^ and tfiem and theirs^ when we have occasion 
to refer to different persons ; as in the following sen- 
tence of Tillolson. " Men look with an evil eye upon 
ihc good that is in others, and think that (heir reputa- 
tion obscures them^ and their commendable qualities 
stand in their light ; and theretore they do what they can 
to cast a cloud over theuiy that the bright shining of their 
virtues may not obscure them'* This is altogether 
careless writing. When we find these personal pronouns 
crowding too fast upon us, we have often no method left, 
but to throw the whole sentence into some other form, 
which may avoid those frequent references to persons 
who have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of 
a sentence marked in the most proper and distinct 
manner, not only gives clearness to it, but makes the 
mind pass smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of 
jt^— 6ce the APPENDIX to (he Exerci&es^ 
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CHAFTER n, 

OF THE VNITY OF A SSNTSNOE. 

The second requisite of a perfect sentence^ is its. 
Unity, 

In every composition, there is always some connect- 
ing principle among: the parts. Some one object must 
reign and be predominant. But most of al]» in a single 
sentence, is required the strictest unity. For the very 
nature of a sentence implies that one proposition is ex- 
pressed. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these 
parts mutt be so closely bound together, as to make the 
impression upon tlie mind of one object, not of many. 
To preserve this unity of a sentence, the following rules 
must be observed. 

In the Jirac place, During the course of the sentence^ 
the scene should be changed as little as fiossible. We 
should not be hurried by sudden transitions from person 
to person, nor from subject to subject. There is com- 
monly, in every sentence, some person or thing which 
is the governing word. This should be continued so, if 
possible, from the beginning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : " Af- 
ter we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I 
was welcomed by all my friends, who received me 
with the greatest kindness." In this sentence, though 
the objects contained in it have a sufficient connexion 
with each other, yet, by this manner of representing 
them, by sliifting so often both the place and the per* 
son, we and they^ and /and w^o, they appesr in so dis- 
united a view, that the sense of connexion is much im- 
paired. The sentence is restored to its proper unityi 
by turning it after the following manner. " Having 
come to an anchor, I was put on shore, where I was 
welcomed by all my friends, and received with tlic 
greatest kindness.'* 

Here follows another instance of departure from the 
rule. "The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried him to his tent; and, upon hearing of the de- 
feat of his troops^ they put him into a litter, which 
transported him to a place of safety, at the distance of 

B b 2 
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about fifteen lcap:ues." Better thus : " The sultan be- 
ing dangerously wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, 
on hearing of the defeat of his troops, was put into a 
litter, and transported to a place of safety about fifteen 
leagues distant." 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, J^ever to 
crowd into one sentence^ things which have 90 little con* 
neanon^ that they could bear to be divided into two or 
three sentences. 

' The violation of this rule tends so much ta perplex 
and obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short 
sentences, than by one that is overloaded and embar- 
rassed. Examples abound in authors. ^ Archbishop 
Tillotson," says an author, " died in this year; He 
nvas exceedingly beloved by king William and queen 
Mary, who nominated Dr. Tennison, bishop of Lincoln, 
to succeed him." Who would expect the latter part/of 
this sentence to follow in consequence of the former I 
" He was exceedingly beloved by both king and queen," 
is the proposition of the sentence. We look for some 
proof of this, or at least something related to it to fol- 
low ; when we are on a sudden carried off to a new pro- 
position. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, say?: «* Their 
inarch was through an uncultivated country, whose 
savage inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches 
than a breed of lean sheep, whose flesh was rank and 
unsavoury, by reason of their continual feeding upon 
sea-fish." Here the scene is changed upon us again 
and again. The march of the Greeks, the description 
of the inhabitants through whose country they travelled, 
the account of their sheep, and the cause of their sheep 
heing ill-tasted food, form a jumble of objects, slightly 
related to each other, which the reader cannot^ without 
much difficulty, comprehend under one view. 

These examples have been taken from sentences of 
no great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal 
in long sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this ar» 
tide. Take, for an instance, the following fiom Tem- 
ple. " The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure 
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for two different things, and not onlf calls the follow- 
ers or votaries of them by the several names of bu&y 
and idle men ; but distinguishes the faculties of the 
mind, that are conversant about them, calling the ope* 
rations of the first, Wudom s and of the other. Wit $ 
which is a Saxon word, used to express what the Span* 
lards and Italians call Ingenio^ and the French Esfiritf 
both from the Latin, though I think wit more particu* 
larly signifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks 
on the Runic language." When the reader arrives at 
the end of this perplexed sentence, he is surprised to 
find himself at so great distance from the object wi^ 
which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intncate sentences, are great ble* 
mishes in composition. In writei's of considerable cor- 
rectness, we find a period sometimes running out so far» 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to be more 
properly a discourse than a sentence. An author^ 
speaking of the progress of our language after the time 
of Cromwell, runs on in this manner: '^ To this suc- 
ceeded that licentiousness which entered with the resto- 
ration, and, from infecting our religion and morals, fell 
to corrupt our language ; which last was not like to be 
much improved by those who at that time made up the 
court of king Charles the Second ; either such as had 
followed him in his banishment, or who had been alto- 
gether conversant in the dialect of these times, or young 
men who had been educated in the same country: so 
that the court, which used to be the standard of correct- 
oess and propriety of speech, was then, and I think has 
ever since continued, the worst school in England for 
that accompli8hm>ent ; and so will remain, till better 
care be taken in the education of our nobility, that they 
may set out into the world with some foundation of 
literature, in order to qualify them for patterns of po- 
liteness." 

The author, in place of a sentence, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects. How npanf 
different facts, reasonings, and obseivations, are here 
presented to the mind at once; and yet so linked to- 
|;ether by the author^ that they all make parts of a sen* 
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tence, which- admits of no greater division in pcuntiiig 
than a colon^ between any of. its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long: 
sentence, broken down into several periods ; by which 
we shall more clearly perceive the disaavantages of long 
sentence^ and how easily they may be amended. Here 
follows the sentence in it's original form : (< Though in 
yesterday's paper we showed how every thing that is 
great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the ImagimLtion 
with pleasure, we must own, that it is impossible for ua^ 
to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because 
we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance 
of a human soul : and therefore, for want of such a lights 
all that we can do, in speculations of this kind, is, to re- 
flect on those operations of the soul that are most agree* 
able ; and to range, under their proper heads, v^hat is 
pleasing or displeasing to the mind, without being able 
to trace out the several necessary and efficient causes^ 
from whence the pleasure or displeasure arises." 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other use- 
ful alterations : " In yesterday's paper, we showed that 
every thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to 
affect the imagination with pleasure. We must own, 
that it is impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of 
this pleasure, because we know not the nature either of 
an idea, or of the human soul. AH that we can do^ 
therefore, in speculations of this kind, is to reflect on 
the operations of the soul which are most agreeable, and 
to range under proper heads what is pleasing or displea-^ 
sing to the mind." 

A third rule for preserving the uuity of sentences, is, 
to keep, clear of all unnecessary fiarenthesea. 

On some occasions,, when the sense is. not too long 
suspended by them, and when they are introduced in a 
proper place, they may add both to the vivacity and to 
the energy of the sentence. But for the most part 
their effect is extremely bad. They are wheels within 
wheels; sentences in tlie midst of sentences^ the pe^- 
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plexed method of disposing of some thought^ %yhich 
a writer wants judgment to introduce in its proper 
place. 

The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and 
pi'oper ; 

<< And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 

But in the following sentence, we become sensible of 
an impropriety in the use of it. " If your hearts se- 
cretly reproach you for the wrong choice you have 
made, (as there is time for repentance and retreat ; and 
a return to wisdom is always honourable,) bethink your- 
selves that the evil is not irreparable." It would be 
much better to express in a separate sentence, the 
thoughts contuined in this parenthesis ; thus : " If your 
hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong choice yoa 
have made, bethink yourselves that the evil is not irre- 
parable. Still there is time for repentance and retreat ; 
and a return to wisdom is always honourable.*'— ^tftf 
t/ie APPENDIX fo the-Exerciaea, 

CHAPTER III, 
OF THE STBENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence) is» 
Strength, 

By this is meant such a disposition and management 
of the several words and members, as shall bring out the 
sense to the best advantage, and give every word and 
every member, its due weight and force. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in 
all its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by 
some circumstance in the structure, it may fail in that 
strength of impression, which a better management 
would have produced, 

Theirs/ rule for promoting the strength of a sen- 
tence, is, to prune it of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not 
add some importance to the meaning of a sentence, al- 
ways injure it. Care should therefore be exercised 
with respect to synonymous words, expletives, circum- 
locutions, tautologies, and the expressions of unneces- 
sary circumstances. The allexvV.\ati \>^^<^\sn&^ ^^\sLvifi») 
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not well avoid employing, needs to be explained by one 
that is clearer. The other is, when the language of 
the e;notions is exhibited. Emotion naturally dwells 
on its object : and when the reader also feels interest- 
cdr repetition and synonymy have frequently an agree- 
able effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who de- 
lighted in a .full and flowing style, may, by some per- 
sons, be deemed not very exceptionable. « But there 
is nothing that makes its way more directly to the soul 
than beauty, which immediately diffuses a secret satis- 
fiiction and complacency through the imagination, and 
gives a finishing to any thing that is great or uncom- 
mon. The very first discovery of it strikes the mind 
with inward joy, and spreads a cheerfulness and delight 
through all its faculties." Some degree of verbosity 
may be discovered in these sentences, as phrases are 
repeated which seem little more than the echo of one 
another; such ^s-^-^iffusing satisfaction and com/ila* 
cency through the imaginatiori'-^^tr iking the mind with 
inward joy'^^s fir eading cheerfulneaa and delight through 
all its faculties. But, perhaps, some redundancy is more 
allowable on such lively subjects than it would be on 
other occasions. 

After removing superfluities, the second rule for pro- 
moting the strength of a sentence, is, to attend particu' 
larly to the use of cofiulatives^ relatives^ and all the Jiar- 
€icles em/iioyedfor transition and connexion. 

These little \\^rds, but^ and, or^ whichy whose^ where^ 
then, therefore^ because, &c. are frequently the most 
important words of any ; they are the joints or hinges 
upon which all sentences turn ; and, of course, much 
o{ their strength must depend upon such particles. The 
varieties in using them are, indeed, so many, that no 
particular system of rules respecting them can be given. 
Some observations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, 
however, be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a 
preposition from the noun which it governs, is to be 
avoided. As if I should s^^, ^^ Tiw>w^Vv \lrtue bor- 
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ro\»s no assistance from, yel it may oRen be accompani- 
ed by, the advantages of fortune^'* Here we are put to 
a stand in thought, being obliged to rest a little on the 
preposition by itself, which, at the same time, cafries no 
'significancy, till it is joined to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and 
relative papicles by the frequent use of such phraseolo- 
gy as this : " There is nothing which disgusts us soon- 
er than the empty pomp of language." In introducing 
a subject or laying down a proposition, to which we de- 
mand pjjrlicular attention, this sort of style is very pro- 
per; but, on commx>n occasions, it is better to express 
ourselves more simply and briefly : " Nothing disgusts 
us sooner than the empty pomp of language." 

Other writers make a praclicc of omitting the rela- 
tive where they think the meaning can be understood 
without it : as, '* The man I love j" " Tbe dominions we 
possessed, and the conquests we made." But though 
ihis elliptical style is intenigible,and is allowable in con- ' 
vcrsaiion and epistolary wriiin.q;', yet in all writings of a 
'crious and dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. 
There, the relative should always be inserted in its pro- 
]ier place and the construction filled up. " The man 
whom I love.'^' " The dominions which we possessedi 
^nd the conquests which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle flwrf, which oc- 
curs so frequently in all kinds of composition, several 
observations are to be made. First, it is evident, that 
the unnecessary repetition of it enfeebles style. 
The following sentence from Sir William Temple will 
serve for an instance. He is speaking of the refinement 
of the French language : " The academy set up by Car- 
dinal Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age and coun- 
try, «»c/ divert them from raking into his politics and'ml* 
nistry, brought this into vogue; ancf the French wits have, 
for this last age, been wholly turned to the i*efinement 
of their style and language ; and, indeed, with such 
success that It can hardly be equalled, and runs equally 

to 
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through their verse and their prose." Here are no few- 
er than eight ands in one sentence. Some writers of- 
ten make their sentences drag in this manner, by a care- 
less multiplication of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction andy is to join 
objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunc- 
tion we often mark a closer connection, a quicker suc- 
cession of objects, than when it is inserted between 
them. " I came, I saw, I conquered," expresses with 
more force the rapidity and quick succession of con- 
quest, than if connecting particles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are ma- 
king some enumeration, in which wo wish that the ob- 
jects should appear as distinct from each other as possi- 
ble, and that the mind should rest, for a moment, on each 
object by itself, copulatives may be multiplied with pe- 
culiar advantage. As when an author says, <* Such a 
man might fall a victim to power ; but truth, and rea- 
son, and liberty, would fall with him." 'Observe in 
the following enumeration made by the Apostle Paul, 
what additional weight and distinctness are given to 
each particular, by the repetition of a conjunction : « 1 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other crea- 
ture, shall be able to separate us from the love of God." 

The words designed to mark the iransiiion from one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between sen- 
tences, arc sometimes very incorrect, and perform their 
office in an imperfect and obscure manner. TIjc follow- 
ing is an example of this kind of inaccumcy. " By great- 
ness, I do not meau the bulk of any single object only, 
but the largeness of a whole view. Stic/i are the pros- 
pects of an open champaign country, a vast uncultiva- 
ted desert,*' Sec. The word such signifies of that na- 
ture or quality, which necessarily presupposes some ad- 
'gUvcor word descriptive of a quality going before, to 
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which it refers. But, in the foregoing sentence, there is 
no such adjeclive. The author had spoken of greatneas 
In the absti^ct only ; and, therefore, «ucA has no distinct 
antecedent to which we can refer it. The sentence 
would have been introduced with more propriety, by 
saying, To this class belongs or under this head are ranged 
the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by wliich the words in the same clause, the clauses iu 
the same member, the members in the same sentence, 
XncLcvcn the sentences in the same discourse, are united 
together, and their relations suggested, so they should 
not be either too frequently repeated, awkwardly expo- 
sed to view, or made up of polysyllables, when shorter 
words would as well convey the meaning. J^ot withstand* 
ing that^ insomuch thaty forasmuch asy furthermore^ lsfc» 
are tedious words which tend to overload and perplex a 
sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The 
first is, that the Slative conjunctions, the causal and the 
disjunctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be 
dispensed with than the copulative. The second is, 
that the omission of copulatives always succeeds best, 
when the connexion of the thoughts is either vei*y closCi 
or very distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases 
that the conjunction is deemed necessaiy. When the 
connexion in thought is very distant, the copulative ap- 
pears absurd ; and when very. close, superfluous. 

The third rule for promoting the strengtli of a sen- 
tence, is, to disfiose of the cafiital wordy or wordsj so that 
they may make the greatest imfiresaion* 

That there are, in every sentence, such capital words 
on which the meaning principafly rests, every one iihl^ 
see ; and that these words should possess a conspicuous 
and distinguished place, is equally plain. For the most 
part, with us, the important words are placed in the begin- 
riing of the sentence. So in the following passages : 
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" Silver and gold have 1 none ; but such as 1 have, gi?* 
1 unto thee," kc " Your Cathers, where are they ? and 
the prophet*, do they live forever ?" 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight 
to a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning 
for a litUe, and then bring it out fuU at the close. « Thus," 
says an author, << on whatever side we contemplate tbis 
ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is his wonder- 
ful inipciilion.'* 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words 
in a conspicuous part of the sentence, the natural order of 
onr language must sometimes be inverted. According to 
this natural order, the nominative has the first place, the 
verb the second, and the objective,, if it be an active verb 
that is employed, has the thii^. Circumstances follow 
the nominative, the verb or the objective, as they hap- 
pen to belong to any of them. ^ Diana of the Ephesians 
is great,'* is the natural order of the sentence. But its 
strength is increased by inversion, thus : " Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians." <( I profess, in the sincerity 
of my heart," &c. is the natural older of a clixum- 
stance. Inverted thus : " In the sincerity of my heart, 
I proibss," &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen- 
tences ;. others write mostly in a natural style. Each 
mctliod has its advantages. The inverted possesses 
strength, dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, 
ease, and simplicity. We shall give an instance of each 
method, taken from writers of considerable eminence. 
TJie first is of the inverted order. The author is speak« 
jng of the misery of vice. « This, as to the complete 
immoral state, is, what of their own accord, men readily 
remark. Where there is this absolute degeneracy, this 
total apostacy from all candour, truth, or equity, there 
3^ few who do not see' and acknowledge the misery 
^Sch is consequent. Seldom is the case misconstrued 
when at worst. The misfortune is, that we look not on 
this depravity, nor consider how it stands in less degrees. 
As if, to be absolutely immoral, were, indeed, the greats 
est misery ; but to be so in a little degree, sJiould be no 
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misery op harm at all. Which, to alloWy is just as rea* 
sonable as to own, that it is the greatest ill of a body to 
be in the utmost manner maimed or distorted ; but that 
to lose the use only of one limb^ or to be impaired in 
some single organ or member^ is no ill worthy the least 
notice.'* Here is no violence done to the language} 
though there are many inversions. 

The foUowinp; is an example of natural construction ; 
<< Our sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, 
of all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest va- 
riety of ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest 
distance, and continues the longest in action, without 
being lired, or satiated with its proper enjoyments. The 
sense of feeling can, indeed, give u^^arpotjon of exten- 
sion, shape, and all other ideas that enter,at ,^he eye, 
except colours ; but, at the same time, it is very 'much 
straitened and confinej in its operations," &c. 

But whether we use invei'sion or not,and in whatever 
part of. the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it 
is always a point of consequence, that these capital 
words should stand clear and disentangled from any 
other words that would clog ihem. Thus, when there 
arc any circumstances of time,, place, or other limita- 
tions, which the principal object of our sentence re- 
quires to have connected with it, we must take care to 
dispose of them, so as not to cloud that principal object^ 
nor to bury it under a load of circumstances. This will 
be made clearer by an example. " If, whilst they profess 
only to please, they secretly advise,and give instruction 9 
they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, beesteemed* 
with jvi&tice, the best andmost honourable among au- 
thors." This is a well constructed sentence. It con» 
tains a great many circumstances and adverbs necessat;* 
to qualify the meaning ; ow/y, secretly^ as vjeiiy fier/ia/ia^ 
novj, with juaticcy formerly ; yet these arc placed so pro- 
perly, as neither to embarrass, nor weaken the sentence ; 
while that which is the capital object in it, viz. " bein^ 
justly esteeiuert the best and most honourable among 

Cc 3v. 
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authors,*' comes out in the conclusion clear and detach* 
cd, and possesses its proper plaee. See, now, what would 
have been the effect of a different arrangement : ^( If, 
whilst they profess to please only, they advise and give 
instruciion secretly, they may be esteemed the beat and 
most honourable among authors, with justice, perhaps, 
now as well as formerly. ** Here we have precisely the 
same words, and the same sense ; but by means of the 
circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the cap* 
ital words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed. 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sen- 
tences, is, that a vf taker assertion or firofioaition should 
never come after a stronger one ; and that, vfhcn our sen* 
tence consists of two members, the longer should, gene- 
rally f be the concluding one. 

Thus, to say, << When our passions have forsaken us, 
we flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsa- 
ken them," is both more easy and more clear, than to 
begin with the longer part of the proposition : <' We 
flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
our passions, when they have forsaken us/' 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising up* 
on us, and growing in its importance, to the very last 
word, when this construction can be managed without 
affectation. If we rise yet higher,*' says Addison, " and 
consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that 
are each of them attended with a different set of planets ; 
and still discover new Armaments and new lights, that 
are sunk further in those unfathomable depths of ether ; 
we are lost in such a labyrinth of suns and worldsy and 
confounded with the magnificence and immensity of 
nature." 

The ffih rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid 
concluding them with an adverb f a firefiosition, or any in* 
considerable word. 



Agreeably to this rule, we should not conclude with 
^ny of the particles^ of^ lo^ from^ wt^/j, by^ For i»- 
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stance, it is a great deal better to say, '< Avarice is a 
crime of which wise men are often guilty/' than to vkj^ 
*< Avarice is a crime which wise men are often guilty o£^ 
This is a^ phraseology which ail correct writers shun ; 
and with reason. For as the mind cannot help resting a 
little, on the import of the word which closes the sen* 
tence, it must be disagreeable to be lei^ pausing on a 
ivord, which does not, by itself, produce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com* 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, 
though not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a 
period : such as, bring adoutj lay hold of, cd'me over to^ 
clear u/iy and many other of this kind ; instead of which} 
if we can employ a simple verb, it always terminates 
the sentence with more strength. Even the pronoun U^ 
should, if possible, be avoided in the conclusion : espe- 
cially when it is joined with some of the prepositions ; 
as, with ity in Uj to it. We shall be sensible of this in 
the following sentence. " There is not, in my opinion^ 
a more pleasing and triumphant consideration in reli« 
gion, than this, of the pej;petual progress which the soul 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, without ever 
arriving at a period in it/* How much more agreeable 
the sentence, if it had been so constructed as to close 
with the vfoxdfisriodi 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase^ which ex* 
presses a circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the fol- 
lowing passage : ^* Let me therefore conclude by repeat* 
ing, that division has caused all the mischief we lament ; 
that union alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance 
towards this union, was the coalition of parties, so hap* 
pily begun, so successfully carried on, and of late so 
unaccountably neglected ; to say no worse.*' This last 
phrase, ^ to say no worse," occasions a falling off at the 
end. The proper disposition of such circumstances ir a 
sentence, requires attention, in order to adjust them sa 
xis shall consist equally with the perspicuity and the 
strength of the periods— Though necessary parts^ they 
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arc, however, like irregular stones in a building, which 
try the skill of an artist, where to place them with the 
least offence. But it must be remembered, that the 
close is always an unsbiiable place for them. Notwith* 
sunding what has been said against conchiding a period 
with an adverb, &c. this must not be understood to refer 
to such words, when the stress and sigiuficancy of the 
sentence rest chiefly upon them. In this case they are 
not to be considered as circumstances, but as the prin- 
cipal objects : as in the following sentence. « In their 
prosperity, my friends shall never hear of riie, in their 
adversity, always." Here, " ncver^* and « alwayt** being 
era phatical words, were to be so placed as to make » 
strong impression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, 
is, thaty in the members of a sentence^ where two thingi^ 
are compared or contrasted with one another ; where 
either a resemblance or an ofifiosition ia intended to be 
expressed ; some resemblance^ in the language and con- 
struction, should be preserved, F.or when the things 
themselves correspond to each other^ we naturally expect 
tojind a similar correspondence in the wordsi '■ 

Thus, when it is said, « The wise man is happy when 
he gains Ids own approbation ; the fool, when he recom* 
mends himself to the applause of those about him ;" the 
opposition would have been more regular if it had 
been expressed thus: <' The wise man is happy when he 
gains. his own approbation; the fool, when he gains that 
of others." 

« A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : an enemy- in- 
flames his crimes." Better thus:." A frimd exagge* 
rates a man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." 

The foHowiha^passage from Pope's Preface to his Ho- 
mer, fully exenTi)lifi(Bs the rule just given : « Homer was 
the greater genius; Virgil, the better artist : in the one, 
we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Ho- 
mer hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Vir- 
gil leads us With an attractive majesty. Homer scat- 
ters with a generous profusion \ Virgil bestows with z 
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careful magnificence. Homer, like the Nile, pours out 
his riches with a sudden overflow ; Virgil, like a river 
in its banks, with a constant stream/'— -Periods thus 
constructed, when introduced with propriety, and not 
returning too oflen, have a sensible beauty. But we 
must beware of carrying our attention to this beauty too 
far. It ought only to be occasionally studied, when com* 
parison or opposition of objects naturally leads to it. 
If such a construction as this be aimed at, in all our sen- 
tences, it leads to a disagreeable uniformity ; produces 
a regularly returning clink in the period, which tires the 
car ; and plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and ef- 
fect of sentences, is, to attend to the sounds the harmo" 
ny and easyjlow^ of the words and membera. 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such 
as must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are 
the vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be 
a very considerable connexion between the idea which 
is conveyed, and the nature of tlie sound which conveys 
it. — Pleasing ideas, and forcible reasoning, can hardly 
be transmitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disa- 
greeable sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and 
the impression of the sentiment must consequently be 
weakened. The observations which we have to make 
on this subject, respect the choice of words ; their ar- 
rangement; the order and disposition of the members; 
and the cadence or close of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evidenti 
that words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there 
is a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants ; with- 
out too many harsh consonants rubbing against each 
other ; or too many open vowels in succession, to cause 
a hiatHS, or disagreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It may always bo assumed as a principle, that what* 
ever sounds arc diflicultJn pronunciation, are, in the 
tame proportion, harsh and painful to the car. Vowels 
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giTe softness; consonants, strength to the sound of 
words. The melody of language requires a just pro- 
portion of each ; anil the construction will be hurt, will 
be rendered either grating or effeminate^ by an excess 
of either. Long words are commonly more agreeable 
to the ear than monosyllables. They please it by the 
composition or succession of sounds which they present 
to it; and accordingly, the most harmonious languages 
abound most in them. Among words of any length) 
ihose arc the most melodious, which do not r\iik 
wholly either upon long or short syllables, but arc- 
composed of an intermixture of them : such as, refient^ 
firofeasy fiowerful^ velocitVy celeritijy indrfiendent^ im- 
fietuoiiiy, 

' If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we must 
avoid the use of such words as the following ; r. Such 
as are composed of words already 4"ompounded, the 
several parts of which are not easily, and therefore not 
closely united : as, << Unnuccejssfulneaa^ wrongheaded* 
nes9j tenderheartedness :" 3. Such as have the syllables 
which immediately follow the accented syllable, crowd- 
ed with consonants that do not easily coalesce; as, 
" Questionlessj chroniclers^ conventiclers :" 3. Sucl^ as 
have too many syllables following the accented syllable : 
as, " Primarily y cursorily^ summarily^ fierem/itoriness ;** 
4. Such as have a short or unaccented syllable repeated, 
or followed by another short or unaccented syllable very 
much resembling: as, " Holilyy sillily^ lowlily^farriC' 
ry** A little harshness, by the collision of consonants, 
which nevertheless our organs find no difficulty in ar- 
ticulating, and which do not sugj^est to the hearer the 
disagreeable idea either of precipitation or of stammer- 
ing, is by no means a sufficient reason for suppressing a 
useful term. The words hedg^dyfedg^dy ivtdg^d, drudg^d^ 
grudg*dy adjudged, which some have thought vei^ offen- 
sive, are not exposed to the objections which lie against 
the words above nieiitioned. We should not do well to 
introduce such hard and strong sounds too frequent- 
ly 5 but when they are used sparmgly and propp.rly, 
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they have eren a good effect. They contribute to ths^t 
yaricty in sound which is advantageous to language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words, is a point of greater 
nicely. For, let the wonls themselves be ever so well 
chosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impair- 
ed. That this is the case, the learners will perceive by 
the following examples. " Pleasures simple and mode- 
rate always are the best :" it would be better to say, 
" Simple and moderate pleasures are always the best." 
" Office or rank may be the recompense of intrigue, ver- 
satility, or flattery ;" better thus, " Rank or office may be 
the recompense of flattery, versatility, or intrigue." " A 
great recommendation of the guidance offered by integ- 
rity to us, is, that it is by all men easily understood :" 
better fh this form ;" " It is a great recommendation of 
th^ guidance offered to us by mtegrity, that it is easily 
understood by all men." In the following examples, the 
words are neither selected, nor arranged, so as to produce 
the most agreeable effect. " If we make the best of our 
life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers surrounding 
it :" better thus, " Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage, 
and dangers surround it." " We see Ihat we are ej^cum- 
bered with difficulties which we cannot prevent :" better, 
« We perceive ourselves involved in difficulties that can- 
not bft avoided," « It is plain to any one who views the 
^iubject, even slightly, that there is nothing here that is 
without allay and pure ;" improved by this form ; " It is 
evident to the slightest inspection, that nothing here is 
unailayed and pure." 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatisi^ on 
Education : " We shall conduct you to a hill-side, labori- 
ous indeed, at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so 
green, so full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds 
on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming." Every thing in this sentence conspires to 
promote the harmony. The words are vr^Vl c\NJQfi«xs.\ 
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full of liquids, and soft sounds; laborious^ smooth ^ greeti^ 
goodly^ melodious^ charming ; and tliese words so artfully 
arranged, that wei^ we to alter the situation of any one of 
them, we should, presently, be sensible of the melody's 
suffenng. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, 
the following general directions will be found of some 
use. 1st, When the preceding word ends with a vowel, 
let the subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vice 
versd* A true friend^ a cruel enemy^ are smoother ami 
easier to the voice, than a (rue uniorij a cruel destroyer. 
But when it is more perspicuous or convenient, for vow- 
els or consonants to end one word and liegin the next, it 
is proper that the vowels be a long and short one ; and 
that the consonants be either a liquid and a mute, or ii« 
quids of different sorts: thus, a lovely offafiring ; a fiur^ 
er design ; a calm retreat ; are more fiuent than, a 
ha/i/iy union ; a brief petition ^ a chcafi triumfiftf% fiutrid 
diatemfierj a calm matron ^ a clean nurse. From these 
examples, the student will perceive the importance* of 
accurately understanding the nature of vowels and con- 
sonants, liquids and mutes ; with the connexion and 
influence which subsist amongst them. 2d, In gene- 
ral, a considerable number o: long or short words 
near one another should be avoided. " Disappoint- 
ment in our expectations is wretchedness :" better thus ; 
" Disappointed hope is misery." " No course of joy 
can please us long :" better, " No course of enjoyment 
can delight us long." A succession of words having the 
same quantity in the accented syllables, whether it be 
long or short, should also be avoided, « James was needy, 
feeble, and fearful:" improved thus, " James was timid, 
feeble, and destitute." "They could not be happy; 
for he was silly, pettish, and sullen :" better thus ; 
« Tbey could not be happy ; for he was simple, peevish, 
and gloomy." 3d, Words which begin alike, or end 
alike, must not come together ; and the last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be the same as the first 
syllable of the subsequent one. It is not so pleasing and 
harmonious to say, " This is a convenient contrivance ;" 
"He is an indulgent parent j" « She behaves with unifonn 
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formality ;" as, " This is a useful contrivance ;*' " He is a 
kind parent ;" " She behaves with unvaried formality.'* 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, 
T^ith regard to harmony. They should not be too long, 
nor disproportionate to each other. When they have 
a regular and proportional division, they are much 
easier to the voice, are more clearly understood, and bet- 
ter remembered, than when this rule is not attended to : 
for whatever tires the voice, and offends the ear, is apt to 
mar the strength of the expression, and to degrade the 
sense of the author. And this is a sufficient ground for 
paying attention to the order and proportion of sentences, 
and the different parts of which they consist. The 
following passage exhibits sentences in which the 
different members are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says; *^But 
his pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants 
in knowledge he supplies by stifficiency. When he 
has looked about him as far as he can, he concludes 
there is no more to be seen ; when he is at the end of 
hisline, heis at the bottom of the ocean; when he has, 
shot his best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can, 
shoot better, or beyond it. His own reason he holds 
to be the certain measure of truth ; and his own know- 
ledge, of what is possible in nature." Here every thing 
is at once easy to the breath, grateful to the ear, and in* 
telligible to the understanding. See another example of 
the same kind, in the ITlh and 18ih verses of the 3d chap* 
ter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark here, 
that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially of the Psalms, abounds with instances of an har- 
monious arrangement of the words and members of sen* 
tences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall 
become sensible of an effect very different from that of 
the preceding sentences. " This discourse, concerning 
the easiness of the Divine commands, does all along 
suppose and acknowledge the difficulties of the first 
entrance Wy-^u a religious course ; except only in 
those persons :vho hare had the ha9^iQj^^<^\5^ VjRk vcvsst^.- 
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cd up to religion by the easy and insensible degrees of 
a pious and virtuous education.*' Here there is some 
degree of harshness and unpleasantness, owing princi- 
pally to this, that there is properly no more than one 
pause or rest in the sentence, falling betwixt the two 
members into which it is divided : each of which is so 
long as to occasion a considerable stretch of the bixath 
in pronouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, 
care should be taken that it be not abrupt, or unpleas- 
ant. The following instances may be sufficient to 
show the propriety of some attention to this part of 
the rule. " Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined 
with good temper and prudence, are prosperous in 
general." It would be better thus : " Virtue, dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and pru- 
dence, have ever been found the surest road to pros- 
perity," " An author speaking of the Trinity, ex- 
presses himself thus: <' It is a mystery which we 
firtnly believe the truth of, and humbly adore the depth 
^ of." How much better would it have been with this 
transposition. " It is a mystery, the truth of which we 
firmly believe, and the depth of which, we humbly adore.*' 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the 
longest member of it, and tlie fullest words, should be 
reserved to the conclusion. But in the distribution of 
the members, and in the cadence of the period,^s well 
as in the sentences themselves, variety must be ob- 
served ; for the mind soon tires with a frequent repe- 
tition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and 
the close of sentences, must not h% neglected, yet it 
must also be kept within proper bounds. Sense has 
its own harmony ; and in no instance should perspicu- 
ity, precision, or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed 
to sound. All unmeaning words, introduced merely 
to round the period, or fill up the melody, are great 
blemishes in writing. They are childish and trivial 
ornaments by which a sentence always loses more in 
point of weight, than it can gain by such additions to 
fa sound. See the Octaiuo Grammar^ on tH\^ cK«t>\cr. 
r aUo the AP?SHmiL to the ExctcUc*, 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OF VIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The FOURTH requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judi- 
cious use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost 
every sentence ; and, when properly employed, confers 
beauty and strength on composition ; some knowledge of 
it appears to be indispensable to the scholars, who are 
learning to form their sentences with perspicuity, accura- 
cy, and force. We shall, therefore, enumerate the princi- 
pal figures, and give them some explanation. 

In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure 
from simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean 
to convey is expressed in a particular manner, and with 
some circumstance added, which is designed to render 
the impression more strong and vivid. When I say, for 
instance, " That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst 
of adversity ;" I just express my thoughts in the sim- 
plest manner possible ; but when I say, " To the upright 
there ariseth light in darkness ;*' the same sentiment is 
expressed in a figurative style ; a new circumstance is 
introduced ; « light,*' is put in the place of « comfort," 
and '* darkness" is used to suggest the idea of adversity. 
In the same manner, to say, « It is impossible, by any 
search we can make, to explore the Divine Nature fully,'* 
is to make a simple proposition : but when we say, 
<* Canst thou, by searching, find out the Lord ? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as 
heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst 
thou know?" this introduces a figure into style; the 
proposition being not only expressed, but with it admi- 
ration and astonishment. 

But, though figures imply a deviation froni what may 
be reckoned the most simple form of speech, we are not 
thence to conclude, that they imply any thing uncommon, 
or unnatural. On many occasions, they are both the 
most natural, and the most common method of uttering^ 
«ur sentiments. It would be very difBcult to compote 
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any discourse without using them often ; nay, there are 
few sentences of considerable length, in which there 
does not occur some expression that may be termed a 
fic;ure. This beihg the case, we may sec the necessity 
of some attention, in order to understand their nature 
and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giv- 
ing names to the different objects which they discerned, dr 
thought of. The stock of words would, then, be very 
small. As men's ideas multiplied, and their acquaint- 
ance with objects increased, their store of names end 
words would also increase^ But to the vast variety of 
objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No language 
is so copious as to have a separate word for every sepa- 
rate idea. Men naturally sought to abridge this labour 
of multiplying words without end ; and, in order to lay 
less burden on their memories, made one word^ which 
they had already appropriated to a certain idea or object^ 
stand also for some other idea or object, between which 
and the primary one, they found, or &ncied, some rela- 
tion. The names of sensible objects, were the words 
most early introduced ; and were, by degrees, extended 
to those mental objeccs, of which men had more ob« 
scure conceptions, and to which they found it more diffi- 
c ult to assign distinct names. They borrowed, therefore, 
the name of some sensible idea, where their imagination 
found some affinity. Thus, we speak of a ^ierciw^^ judg- 
ment, and a dear head ; a soft or a hard heart ; a rough 
or a smooth behaviour. We say, inflamed by anger, tycr* 
med by love, swelled with pride, melted into grief ; and 
these are almost the only significant words which we have 
for such ideas. 

The principal advantages of figures of speech, are the 
two following. 

Firsty They enrich language, and render it more copi- 
ous. By their means, words and phrases are multi- 
plied, for expressing all sorts of ideas; for describing 
even the minutest clifTerenccs ; the nicest shades and 
colours of thought ; which no language could possibly 
do by proper words alone, without assistance from 
Tropes. 
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Secondly, They frequently give us a much clearer 
and more striking view of the principal object, than we 
could have, if it were expressed in simple terms, and di- 
vested of its accessory idea. By a well chosen fig- 
ure, even conviction is assisted, and the impression 
of a truth upon the mind, made more lively and for* 
cible than it would otherwise be. We perceive this 
in the following illustration of Young : " When we 
dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sediment 
that renders it impure and noxious :" and in this in- 
stance : " A heart boiling with violent passions, will 
always send up infatuating fumes to the head." An im- 
age that presents so much congruity between a moral 
and a sensible idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, 
to enforce what the author asserts, and to induce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we 
proceed next to particularize such of them as are of 
the most importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Com- 
parison, Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apos- 
irophe, Antithesis, Interrogation, Exclamation, Ampli- 
fication or Climax, &c. 

A Metafihor is a figure founded entirely on the resem- 
blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it is 
much allied to simile or comparison, and is indeed no 
other than a comparison, expressed !n an abridged form. 
When I say of some great minister, " that he upholds 
the slate, like a pillar which supports the weight of a 
whole edifice,'^ I fairly make a comparison : but when I 
say of such a minister, " That he is the pillar of the state,'* 
it now becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, the com- 
parison between the minister and a pillar is made in 
the mind ; but it is expressed without any of the words 
that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : " I will be unto her a wall of fire round about^ 
and will be the glory in the midst of hei .** " Thou art my 
rock and my fortress." « Thy word is a lamp to my feet, 
ahd a light to my path.** 

Rules to be observed in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metafihor 8, as well an other Jlgures^ should^ on no 
ccca^ion^ be stuck on profusely ; ar^d should alv^ati^ 4c 
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such flf accord with the attain of our sentiment. The lat- 
ter part of the following passage, from a late historian, 
IS, in this respect, very exceptionable. He is giving an 
account of the famous act of parliament against irregu- 
lar marriages in England. « The bill," says he, « under- 
%vcnt a great number of alterations and amendments, 
-which were not effected without violent contest. At 
length, however, it was floated through both houses on 
the tide of a great majority, and steered into the safe 
harbour of royal approbation.** 

2. Cai*e should be taken that the resemblance^ which 
is the foundation of the metafihor^ be clear and fiersfiicuous^ 
not farfetched^ nor difficult to discover. The transgres- 
sion of this rule makes what are called harsh or forced 
metaphors ; which are displeasing because they puzzle 
the reader, and instead of illusti^ting the thought, render 
it perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con- 
duct of metaphors, never to jumble metaphorical and 
filain language together. An author, addressing himself 
to the king, says : 

To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the firaisc. 

It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the 
choice of an improper phrase, he would have said, 

The harvest early, but mature the crofi ; 

and so would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished^ and by era- 
ploying the literal word *' praise,** when we were expect- 
ing something that related to the harvest, the figure is 
broken, and the two members of the sentence have d« 
suitable correspondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent meta- 
phors meet on one object. This is what is called mixed 
metaphor, and is indeed one of the greatest misapplica- 
tions of this figure. One maybe ^^ sheltered under the 
patro^^a^e of a great man :" but it would be wrong to say, 
« sheltered under the mask of dissimulation :'*. as a mask 
conceals, but docs not shelter. A«ldidon m his letter from 

iU^Yf savs : 
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I bridle in tny struggling muse with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain. 
The Tnu9e, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but 
when we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and by 
no force of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse 
and a ship at one moment ; bridled to hinder it from 
launching 

The same author, elsewhere, says, " There is not a 
single view of human nature, which is not sufBcient to 
extinguish the seeds of pride." Observe the incoherence 
ot the things here joined together ; making a view ex^ 
tinguish^ and extinguish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should 
not be crowded together on the same object ; for the 
mind has difficulty in passing readily through many diffe- 
rent views of the same object, presented in quick suc- 
cession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors, is, tLat they be 
not too far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the 
figure is founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into 
all its minute circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon 
grows weary of this stretch of fancy ; and we render our 
discourse obscure. This is called straining a metafihor. 
Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to run 
into this exuberance of metaphor. When they hit upon 
a figure that pleases them, they are loth to part with it, 
and frequently continue it so long, as to become tedious 
and intricate. We may observe, for instance, how the 
following metaphor is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 
'Midst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for plea- 

sClre ; 
If gahi'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gain'd% 
Fancy and Sense, from an infected shore. 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize : 
Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst, 
By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 
An Mlegory may be regarded as a metaphor contin- 
-ued ; since it is the representation of some one thing by 
Mother that resembles it, and which is made to %\As\^^';i^ 
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it. We may take from the Scriptures a very fine exam- 
ple of an allegory, in the 80th psalm; where the people 
of Israel are represented under the ima^e of a vine: and 
the figure is carried throughout with great exactness and 
beauty. " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou 
bast cast out the heathen and planted it. Thou prepar- 
edst room before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root> 
and it filled the land. The hills were covered with the sha- 
dow of it : and the boughs thereof were like the goodly 
cedars. She sent out her boughs into the sea, and her 
branches into the river. Why hast thou broken down 
her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do 
pluck her ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, and 
the wild beast of the field doth devour it. Return, we be- 
seech thcc, O God of Hosts, look down from heaven, 
and behold, and visit this vine I" See also Ezekiel^ xvii. 
22—24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an 
allegory, is, that the figurative and the literal meaning be 
not mixed inconmtently together. Indeed, all the rules 
that were given for metaphors, may also be applied to 
allegories, on account of the affinity they bear to each 
other. The only material difference between ll\em, be- 
sides the one being short and the other being prolonged, is, 
that a metaphor always explains itself by the words that 
are connected with it in their proper and natural meaning: 
as, when I say, " Achilles was a lion ;** " An able minis- 
ter is the pillar of the state ;" the « lion" and the « pillar** 
are sufficiently interpreted by the mention of " Achilles" 
and the « minister'* which I join to them ; but an allego« 
ry is, or may be, allowed to stand less connected with the 
literal meaning, tlie hiterpretation not being so directly 
pointed out, but left to our own leficctioo. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering instruc- 
tion in ancieiit times j lor what we call fables or pnnibles, 
are no other than alUgorics. By words and actions at- 
tributed to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions 
of men were figured; and wl)at we call the moral> is the 
unfigured sense or meaning of the allegory^ 
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A Comfiarhon or ^imile^ is, when the resemblance be* 
tween two objects is expretBed in form^ and generally 
pursued more. fully than the nature of a metaphor admits : 
as when it is said, « The actions of princes are like those 
great rivers, the course of which every one beholds, but 
their springs have been seen by few." ** As the moun- 
tains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people." << Behold, how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity ! It is like 
the precious ointment. Sec. and as the dew that descend- 
ed upon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustra* 
tion which the simile employed gives to the principal ob* 
ject ; from the clearer view which it presents ; or the 
more strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. 
Observe the effect of it in the following instance. The 
author is explaining the distinction between the powers 
of sense and imagination in the human mind. " As wax," 
says he,« would not be adequate to the purpose ofsigna* 
ture, if it had not the power to retain as well as to receive 
the impression, the same holds of the soul with respect 
to sense and imagination. Sense is its receptive power ; 
imagination, its retentive. Had it sense without imagina- 
tion, it would not be as wax, but as water, where, though 
all impressions are instantly made, yet as soon as they are 
made, they are instantly lost." 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding is 
concerned much more than the fancy : and therefore the 
rules to be observed, with respect to them, are, that they 
be clear, and that they be useful ; that they tend to render 
our conception of the principal object more distinct ; and 
that they do not lead our view aside, and bewilder it with 
any false light. We should always remember that simi- 
les are not arguments. However apt they may be, they 
do no more than explain the writer's sentiments, they do 
not prove them to be fpunded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
which ai^ too faint and remote. For these^ in \^Ucq qC 
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assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and throw 
DO liftht upon tlie subject. It is also to be observed, that 
a comparison which, m the principal circumstances, car- 
ries a sufficiently near resemblance, may become unnatu- 
ral and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is more op- 
posite to the desif^n of this figure, than to hunt after a 
great number of coincidences in minute points, merely 
to show how far the writers ingenuity can stretch the rc-» 
semblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on the several relations, of 
cause and effect, container and contained, sign and thing 
signified. When we say ; « They read Milton," the cause 
is put instead of the effect ; meaning « Milton's works.** 
On the other hand, when it is said, '< Gray hairs should 
be respected," we put the effect for the cause, meaning 
by « gray hairs,** old age, " The keltic boils,** is a phrase 
■where the name of the container is substituted for thai 
of the thing contained. " To assume the sceptre'* is a 
common expression for entering on royal authority ; the 
sign being put for the thing signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
"Vi^hole ; a genus for a species, or a species for a genus; 
in general, when any thing less, or any thing more, is put 
for the precise object meant ; the figure is then called a 
Synecdoche or Comfirehension, It is very common, for 
instance, to descril^c a whole object by some remarkable 
part of it : as when we say : " A fleet of twenty *fli7," in 
the place of " shifis ;" when we use the " head** for the 
^^ fitnon^** the " «>a"y/?.>*' for the"«tffl.'* In like manner, 
an attribute may be put for a subject: as," Youth" for 
tke " young," the " deep'* for the »* sea ;" and sometimes 
a subject for its .attribute. 

Pirsonification or ProBofioJictia^ is that figure by 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 
The use of this figure is very natural and extensive: 
there is a wonderful proneness in human nature, un- 
der emotion, to animate all objects. When we say, 
•♦ the ground (hirsts tor rain,*' or « the earth smUes 
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vrith plenty ;" when we speak of " ambition's being rest" 
les8^* or, " a disease's being deceitful ;" such expres- 
sions show the facility with which the mind can accom- 
modate the properties of living creatures to things that 
are inanimate, or to abstract conceptions of its own 
forming. The following are striking examples from the 
"Scriptures : " When Israel went out of Egypt, the house 
of Judah from a people of strange lanjijuage ; the sea saw 
it, and fled : Jordan was driven back 1 The mountains 
skipped like rams, and tlie little hills like Iambs. What 
ailed thee, O thou sea I that thou fleddest ? Thou Jor- 
dan, that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountains, that ye 
skipped like rams ; and ye- little hills, like lambs ? Trem- 
ble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the pre- 
sence of the God of Jacob." 

" The wildemess and the solitary place shall be glad 
for them : and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as 
the rose.'* 

Milton thus describes the immediate effects of eating 
the forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a second groan; 

Sky lowVd, and, mutt* ring thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is sup- 
|)0sed to prompt the personification of all the objects he 
beheld} in order to procure information. 

Thou sun, said I, fair light I 
And thou enlighten'd earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains^ 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell, if you saw, how came 1 thus, how here ? 

We shall give a remarkably fine example of thia 
figure, from bishop Sherlock. He has beautifully per- 
sonified natural religion : and we may perceive, in the 
personification, the spirit aiKi grace which the figure, 
-when well conducted, bestows on discourse. The au- 
thor is comparing together our Sa^viQ^xt w\4 ^^^SasswiRX. 
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« Go (says he) to your Natural Religion : lay before ber 
Mahomet, and his disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, 
riding in triumph over the spoils of thousands who fell 
by his victorious sword. Show her the citiea which be 
set in flames, the countries . which he ravaged and de- 
stroyed, and the miserable distress of all the inhabitants 
of the earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, 
carry her into his retirement ; show her the Prophet's 
chamber; his concubines and his wives; and let her 
. hear him allege revelation, and a Divine command, to 
justify bis adultery and lust." 

" When she is tired with this prospect, then show 
her the blessed Jesus, humble and meek, doing good 
to all the sons of men. Let her see him in his most re- 
tired privacies ; let her follow him to the mount, and 
hear his devotions and supplications te God. Carry her 
to his table, to view his poor fare ; and hear bis heaven- 
ly discourse. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and 
consider the patience with which he endured the scoffs 
and reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; 
let her view him in the agony of death, and hear his 
last prayer for his pcrsecutdrs ; < Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.'— -When Natural Reli- 
gion has thus viewed both, ask her, which is the Pro- 
phet of God ? — But her answer we have already had, 
when she saw part of this scene, through the eyes of 
the Centurion, who attended at the cross. By him she 
spoke, and said, « Truly this man was the Son of God.' " 
This is more than elegant; it is truly sublime. The 
whole passage is animated ; and the Figure rises at the 
conclusion, when Natural Religion, who, before, was 
only a spectator, is introduced as speaking by the Cen- 
turion's voice. 

Tlus figure of speech is sometimes very improperly 
and extravagantly applied. A capital error in personi- 
fying objects, is, to deck th^m with fantastic and tri- 
fiing circumstances. A practice of this sort dissolves 
the potent charm, which enchants and deceives the 
reader; and either leaves him dissatisfied| or excitesj 
perhaps, his risibility. 
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Another error, frequent in descriptive personificatiotiSy 
consists in intrpducing them, whvn the subject of discus- 
sion is destitute of dignity, and the reader is not prepa- 
• red to relish them. One can scarcely peruse, with com- 
posure, the following use of this figure. It is the lan- 
f^age of our elegant poet Thomson, who thus personifies 
and connects the bodily appetites, and their gratifi- 
cations. - 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl ^ 
Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn 
Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent. 

It is to be remarked, concerning this figure, and short' 
metaphors and similes, which also have been allowed to 
be the proper lang^iage of high passion, that they ai*Js 
the proper expression of it, only on tho^e occasions 
when it is so far moderated as. to admit of words. The 
first and highest transports seem to overwhelm the 
mind, and are denoted by silence or gi^oans : next sue- 
ceeds the violent and passionate language, of which these 
figures constitute a great part. Such agitation, how- 
ever, cannot long continue ; the passions having spent 
their force, the mind soon subsides into that exhausted 
^nd dispirited state, in which all figures are im- 
proper. 

jifiostrofihe is a turning off from the r^^^lar course 
of the subject, to address some person or thing 5 as, 
^ Death is swallowed up in victory. O death! where is 
thy sting ? O gi-ave ! where is thy victory V* 

The following is stn instance of personification and 
apostrophe united : " O thou sword of the Lord 1 how 
long will it be ei^ thou be quiet ? put thyself up into 
thy scabbard, rest and be still ! How can it be quiet, 
seeing the Lord hath given it a charge against Askelon, 
and against the sea-shore? there hath he appointed it*'' 

E e 
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See also an extraordinary example of tbese figures, in 
the 14th chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse, 
where the prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian 
empire. , . 

A principal error in the use t>f the Apostrophe, is, io 
deck the object addressed with affected ornaments ; Ijf 
Avhich authors relinquish the expression of passion, and 
substitute for it the language of fancy. 

Another frequent error is, to extend this figure to 
too great lengtli. The language of violent passion is 
always concise, and often abrupt. It passes suddenly 
from one object to another. It often glances at a 
thought, starts from it, and leaves it unfinished. ^ The 
succession of ideas is irregular, and connected by dis- 
tant and uncommon relations. On all^ these accounts, 
nothing is more unnatural than long speeches, uttered 
by persons under the influence of strong passions. 
Yet this erix>r occurs in several poets of distinguished 
reputation. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis. Comparison 
is founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the con- 
trast or opposition of two objects. Contrast has aiwajs 
the effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear 
in the stronger light. White, for instance, never appears 
so bright as when it is opposed to black; and when both are 
viewed together. An author, in his defence of a friend 
against the charge of murder, expresses himself thus : 
" Can you believe that the person whom he scrupled to 
slay, when he might have done so with full justice, in a 
convenient place, at a proper time, with secure impuni- 
ty ; he made no scruple to murder against justice, in an 
unfavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at the 
risk of capital condemnation r" 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 

Tho' deep, yet clear ; tho' gentle, yetnot duli ; 
Strong, %vithout rage ; without o'erflowing, fulL 

^'« If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires." 
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" If you regulate your desires according to the 
standard of nature, you will never be poor ; if ac- 
cording to the standard of opinion, you will never be 
rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives 
the form of the two last examples ; both because it is 
supposed to be the fruit of meditation, and because it 
is designed to be engraven on the memory, which 
recalls U more easily by the help of such contrasted 
expressions. But where such sentences frequently 
succeed each otlier \. where this becomes an author's 
favourite and prevailing manner of expressing himself, 
liis style appears too much studied and laboured; it 
gives, us the impression of an author attending more to 
his manner of sayings things, than to the things them- 
selves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antithesis. 
« If Cato may be censured, severely indeed, but just- 
ly, for abandoning the ca.use of liberty, which he 
•would not, however, survive ; what shall we say of 
those, who embrace it faintly, pursue it irresolutely, 
grow tired of it when they have much to hope, and 
give it up when they have nothing to fear ?" — The 
capital antithesis of this sentence, is instituted be- 
tween the zeal of Cato for liberty, and the indifference 
of some others of her patrons. But, besides the 
leading antithesis, there are two subordinate ones, in 
the latter member : ^ Grow tired of it, when they have 
much to hope : and give it up, when they hgive nothing 
to fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of 
this figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic How- 
ard. 

" He has visited all Europe,— not to survey the sump- 
tuousness of palaces, or the stateiiness of temples; not 
to make accurate measurements of the remains of an- 
cient grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of 
modem art ; nor to collect medals, or collate manu- 
scripts : — but to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to 
plunge into the infection of hos^ltaA^s \!!i ^xkc^^'^ ^^issRk 
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mansions of sorrow and. pain ; to take the gage and di- 
mensions of misery) depression, and contempt; to re- 
member the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit the forsaken, and compare and collate the distresses 
of all men, in all countries.'' 

The next figure concerning which we are to treat 
IS called Hyperbole or Exaggeration, It consists in. 
magnifying an object beyond its natural bounds. In 
all languages, e?en in common conversation, hyper- 
bolical expressions very frequc^ptly occur : as 8¥rift 
as the wind ; as white as the snow ; and the like ; and 
the common forms of compliment, are almost all of 
them extravagant hyperboles. If any thing be re- 
markably good or great in its kind, we are instantly 
ready to add to it some exaggerating epithet, and to 
make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The im- 
agination has always a tendency to gratify itself, by 
magnifying its present object, and carrying it to ex- 
cess. More or less of this hyperbolical turn will pre- 
vail in language, according to the liveliness of imagin- 
ation among the people who speak it. Hence young 
people deal much in hyperboles. Hence the language 
of the Orientals was far more hyperbolical, than that 
of the Europeans, who are of more phlegmatic, or, 
perhaps we may say, of more correct imagination. 
Hence, among all writers in early tinies, and in the 
rude periods of society, we may expect this Bgure to 
abound. Greater experience, and more cultivaied'so* 
cicty, abate the warmth of imagination, and chasten the 
manner of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are em- 
ployed in description, or such as are suggested by tlie 
warmth of passion. All passions without exception, 
love, terror, amazement, indignation, and even grief, 
throw the mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, 
and of course prompt a hyperbolical style. Hence the 
following sentiments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as 
thc;y are described, contain nothing but what is natural 
anc! pr( noi ; cxiiibiting the iiictme of a mincj agitated 
with rage wud despair. 
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Me, miserable ! which wiay shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair I 
Which way I fly is Hell, myself am Hell ; 
And in the lowest depth, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 

The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the 
size of their leader. " I saw their chief,'* says the scout 
of Ossian, " tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
iir ; his shield, the rising moon: he sat on the shore^ 
like a cloud of mist on the hill/' 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyperboles, arise 
either from overstraining^ jor introducing them on unsuit- 
able occasions. Dryden, in his poem on the Restoration 
of king Charles the Second, compliments that monarch, 
at the expense of the sun himself. 

Tliat star at your birth slione out so bright, 
Jt stain'd the duller sun's meridian light. 

This is indee!! mere bombast. It is difficult to as- 
certain, by any precise rule, the proper measure and 
boundary of this figure. Good sense and just taste roust 
determine the point, beyond which, if we pass, we be- 
come extravagant. 

Vision is another figure of speech, which is proper 
only' in animated and warm composiiion. It is produ- 
ced when, instead of relating something that is past, 
we use the present tense, and describe it as actually 
passing before our eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth 
oration against Catiline: " I seem to myself to behold 
this city, the ornament of the earth, and the capital of 
all nations, suddenly involved in one conflagration. I 
see before me the slaughtered heaps of citizens, lying 
unburied in the midst of their rumed country. The 
furious countenance of Cethegus rises te my viewy 
while, with a savage joy, he is triumphing in your mis- 
cries." 

This manner of description supposes 9 sort of en- 

£e2 
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thusiastn, ^hich carries the person who describes, in 
some measure out of himself; and, when well execu- 
ted, must needs, by the force of sympathy, impress the 
reader or hearer very strongly. But, in order to a sue* 
. ccsbful execution, it requires an uncommonly warm im- 
agination, and so happy a selection of circumstances, as 
shall make us think we see before our eyes the scene 
that is described. 

Interrogation, The unfigured, literal use of inter-^ 
rogation, is to ask a question : but when men are 
strongly moved, whatever they would affirm or deny, 
with great earnestness, they naturally put in the form 
of a question, expressing thereby the strongest con- 
fidence of the truth of their own sentiment, and ap- 
pealing to 'their hearers for the impossibility of the 
contrary. Thus Balaam expressed himself to Balak. 
'< The Lord is not a man that he should lie, neither the 
son of man that he should repent. Hath he said it I and 
shall he not do it I Hath he spoken it ? and shall he not 
make it good ?'* 

Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse. We 
see this in the animated, introductory speech of Cice- 
ro against Catiline : « How long will you, Catiline, 
abuse our patience ? Do you not perceive that your 
designs are discovered ?"— He might indeed have said ; 
" You abuse our patience a long while. You must 
be sensible, that your designs are discovered.'* But 
it is easy to perceive, how much this latter mode of 
expression, falls sh^rt of the force and vehemence of 
the former. 

Exclamations are the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
like. " Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
in the tents of Kedar I" Faalma, 

" O that my hiead were waters, and njine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and iiight, for the 
slain of the daughter of my people ! O that I had in 
the wilderness a lodging-piacc of way-faring men i" 

Jeremiah, 
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Though Interrogations may be introduced into close 
and earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to 
strong emotions of the mind. When judiciously cm- 
ployed, they agitate the hearer or the reader with simi- 
lar passions : but it is extremely improper, and some- 
times ridiculous, to use them on trivial occasions, and 
on nnrean or low subjects. The unexperienced writer 
often attempts to elevate his language, by the copious 
display of this figure : but he rarely or never succeeds. 
He frequently renders his composition frigid to ex- 
cess, or absolutely ludicrous, by calling on us to enter 
into his transports, when nothing is said or done to de- 
mand emotion. 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a. manner contrary to 
our thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add fores 
to our observations. Persons may be Feproved for their 
negligence, by saying ; " You have taken great care in- 
deed." Cicero says of the person against whom he was 
pleading ; " We have great reason to believe that the 
modest man would not ask him for his debt^ when he 
pursues his life.'* 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure ; 
which, after having set the inconveniences of a thing, in 
the clearest light, concludes with a feigned encourage- 
ment to pursue it. Such is that of Horace, when, having 
beautifully described the noise and tumults of Rome^ he 
adds ironically ; 

« Go now, and study tuneful verse at Rome.'* 

The subjects of irony are vices and follies of all kinds: 
and this mode of exposing them, is often more effectual 
than serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not 
declined the use of this figure on proper occasions. The 
wise and virtuous Socrates made great use of it, in his 
endeavours to discountenance vicious and foolish prac- 
tices. Even in the sacred writings, we have a remarka- 
ble instance of it. . The prophet Elijah, when he challen- 
ged the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, 
^< mocked them) and said : Cry aloud^ for he is a god : 
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either he it ttlkingi or he it pursuing, op he is in a 
journey, or pcradvcnturc he sleepeth| and musl be 
Awskcd.*' 

Exclamations and Irony are sometimes united : as in 
Cicero's oration for Balbus, where he derides his accuser, 
by saying ; << O excellent interpreter of the law ! master 
of antiquity ! corrector and amender of our constitution l**^ 

« 

The last figure of speech that we shall mention, u 
what writers call Amfilification or Climax, It consists in 
heightening all the circumstances of an object or action^- 
which we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero giVes 
a lively instance of this figure, when he says: <* It is a 
crime to put a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the height 
of guilt to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put 
him to death : what name then shall I give to the act of 
crucifying him ?** 

Archbisl)op Tillotson uses this figure very' happily, to 
recommend good and virtuous actions; << After we have 
practised good actions awhile,. they become easy; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; 
and when they please us, we do them frequently ; and by 
frequency of acts, a thing gro\*s into a habit ; and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature ; and so far as any 
thing is natural,. so far k is necessary ; and we can hard- 
ly do otherwise ; nay, we doit many times when we do 
not think of it." 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a 
beautiful climax, taken from the charge of a judge to 
the jury, in the case of a woman accused of murdering 
her own child. "Gentlemen, if one man had any how 
slain another; if an adversary had killed his oppose r,ur a 
Woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these 
criminals would have been capitally punished by the 
Cornelian law ; but if this guiltless infant, ti)at could make 
no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, what 
punishment would not then the mother have demanded ? 
With what cries and exclamations would she h»ve stun* 
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Bed your ears ! What shall we say then, when a 'woTnan, 
guilty of homicide, a mother, of the murder of her inno* 
cent child, hath comprised all those misdeeds in one sin* 
gle crime ? a crime, in its own nature, detestable ; in a 
woman, prodigious; in a mother, incredible ; and perpe- 
trated against one whose age called for compassion, whose 
near relation claimed affection^ and whose innocence 
deserved the highest favour." 

We have now finished what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accu- 
rate construction of sentences. The former has been 
considered under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Pre- 
cision ; and the latter under those of Clearness, Unity^ 
Strength, and the proper use of Figurative Language. 
Though many of those attentions which have been re- 
commended, may appear minute, yet their effect upon 
^vriting and style, is much greater than might, at first, be 
imagined. A sentiment which is expressed in accurate 
language, and in a period, clearly, neatly, and well arrang- 
ed, always makes a stronj^er impression on the mind, 
than one that is expressed inaccurately, or in a feeble or 
cmbavrassed manner. Every one feels this upon a com- 
parison : and if the effect be sensible in one sentence^ 
how much more In a whole discourse, of composition 
that is made up of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and 
into which ail others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to communicate,^ in correct langicage^ and in the cleareai 
and moat natural order^ the ideas which we mean to trann' 
/use into the minds of others. Such a selection and ar- 
rangement of words, as do most justice to the sense, aad 
express it to most advantage, make an agreeable and 
strong impression. To these points have tended all the 
rules which have been given. Did we always think clear- 
ly, and were we, at the same time, fully masters of the 
language in which we write, there would be occasion for 
few rules. Our sentences would then, of course, ac- 
quire all those properties of clearness, unity, strength, 
and accuracy, which have been recommended. For we 
may rest assured, that whenever we express ourselves 
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ill, l>eftides the mismanagement of language, there i: 
for the most part, some mistake in our manner of cor 
ceiving the subject. Embarrassed, obscure, and feebl 
sentences, are generally, if not always, the result of enn 
barrassed, obscure, and feeble thought. Thought an 
expression act and re-act upon each other. The undei 
standing and language have a strict connexion ; and the 
who are learning to compose and arrange their sentence 
with accuracy and order, are learning, at the same time 
to think with accuracy and order ; a consideration whid 
alone will recompense the student, for his attention t 
this branch of literature. For a further exfilanatUn c 
the Figures of Sfiecchy see the Octavo GrammUr^ on thi 
subjects 



ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 



The Compiler of" these elennents of the English lan- 
guage, hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with the 
nature and design of his work, to make a short address 
to the young persons engaged in the study of it, respec- 
ting their future walks in the paths of literature, and the 
chief purpose to which they should apply their ac- 
quisitions. 

In forming this Grammar, and the volume of Illus- 
trations ; connected with it, the author was influenced 
by a desire to facilitate^ your progress in learning, and, 
at the same time, to impress on your minds principles of 
piety and virtue. He wished also to assist, in some de- 
gree, the labours of those who are cultivating your un- 
derstandings, and providing for you a fund of rational 
and useful employment ; an employment calculated to 
-exclude those frivolous pursuits, and that love of ease 
and sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and. corrupt the 
tninds of many inconsiderate youth, and render them use- 
■less to society. 

"Without youp own best exertions, the concern of 
others for your welfare, will be of little avail : with 
them, you may fairly promise yourselves success. 
The writer of this address, therefore, recommends to 
you, an earnest co-operation with the endeavours^ of 
-your friends to promote your improvement and happi- 
ness. This co-operation, whilst it secures your own 
progress, will afford you the heart-felt satisfaction, of 
knowing that you are «;herishing the hopes, and aug- 
menting the pleasures of those with whom you are 
connected by the most endearing ties. He i^com- 
-mends to you also, serious and elevated views oi the 
studies in which you may be engaged. Whatever 
may be your attain mentS| never allow yourselves to 
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rest satisfied ^ith mere liteniryr acquisitions, nor with 
a selfish or contracted application of them. When they 
advance only the interests of this stage of being, and 
look not beyond the present transient scene, their influ* 
cncc is circumscribed within a very narrow sphere. The 
great business of this life is to prepare, and qualUy 
us, for the enjoyment of a better, by cultivating a pure 
and humble state of mind, and cherishing labhs of 
piety towards God, and benevolence to men. Every 
thing that promotes or retards this important work, is 
of great moment to you, and claims your first and 
most serious attention. 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advance* 
ment in knowledge, are found to strengthen and en- 
large your minds, to purify and exalt your pleasures) 
and to dispose you to pious and virtuous sentiments 
and conduct, they produce excellent effects ; which, 
with your best endeavors to improve them, and the 
Divine blessing superadded, will not iail to render 
you, not only wise and good yourselves, but also the 
happy instruments of diffusing wisdom, religion, and 
goodness around you. Thus improved, your acquis* 
tions become handmaids to virtue ; and they may event- 
ually serve to increase the rewards, which the Supreme 
Being has promised to faitiifui and well-directed exe^ 
tions, for the promotioi) of truth and goodness amongst 
mea 

But if you counteract the hopes of your friends, and 
the tendency of these -attainments ; if you grow vain of 
your real or imaginary distinctions, and regard with coI^ 
tempt, the virtuous, unlettered mind ; if you suffer your- 
selves to be absorbed in over-curious or trifling specu- 
lations; if your heart and principles be debased and 
poisoned, by the influence of corrupting and pernicious 
books, for which no elegance of composition can make 
amends ; if you spend so much of your time in literary 
engagements, as to make them interfere with higher oc- 
cupations, and lead you to forget, that pious' and benevo- 
lent action is the great end of your beings if such be the 
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\inhappy misapplication of your acquisitions and advan- 
tages, — instead of becoming a blessing to you, they will 
prove the occasion of greater condemnation ; and, in the 
hour of serious thought, they may excite the painful re- 
flections, — that it would have been better for you, to 
have remained illiterate and unaspiring ; to have been 
confined to the humblest walks of life ; and to have been 
even hewers of wood and. drawers of water all your 
days. 

Contemplating the dangers to which you are expo- 
sed, the sorrows and dishonour which accompany talents 
misapplied, and a course of indolence and folly, may 
you exert your utmost endeavours to avoid them I Se- 
riously reflecting on the great end for which you were 
brought into existence ; on the bright and encouraging 
examples of many excellent young persons ; and on the 
mournful deviations of others, who once were promising ; 
may you be so wise as to choose and follow that path, 
ivhich leads to honour, usefulness, and true enjoyment ! 
This is the morning of your life, in which pursuit is 
ardent, and obstacles readily give way to vigour and per- 
severance. Embrace this favourable season; devote 
yourselves to the acquisition of knowledge and virtue ; 
and huml)ly pray to God that he may bless your labours. 
Often reflect on the advantage's you possess, and on the 
source from whence they are all derived. A lively seiise 
of the privileges and blessings, by which you have 
been distinguished, will induce you to render to your hea- 
venly Father, the just returns of gratitude and love : 
and these fruits of early goodness will be regarded by 
him as acceptable offerings, and secure to you his favour 
and protection. 

Whatever difficulties and discouragements may be 
found in resisting the allurements of vice, you may be 
humbly confident that Divine assistance will be afibraed 
to ^11 your good and pious resolutions; and that every 
▼irtuous effort will have a correspondent reward. You 
snay rest assured too, that all the advantages arising 
from vicious indulgences, are light and contemptible, as 
"VreU as exceedingly transient, compared with the sub- 
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stantial enjoyineiitsi the present pleasures and thefv 
hopes, which result from piety and virtue. The '. 
Scriptures assure uS) that <* The ways of wisdom are 
of pleasautness, and that all her paths are peace :" « 
religion has the promise of the life that now iS) and o 
which is to come :" and that the truly good man, \ 
ever may be the condition allotted to him by D 
Providence, <<in all things gives thanks, and rejc 
even in tribulation.'*—- Some of these sentiments ! 
been finely illustrated by a celebrated poet. The av 
of this' address presents the illustration to you, 
striking and beautiful portrait of virtue : with his ] 
cordial wishes, that your hearts and lives may co; 
pond to it ; and that your happiness here, may be an 
nest of happiness hereafter. 

M Know then this truth) (enough for man to knov 
Virtue alone is happiness below : 
The only point where human bliss stands still ; 
And tastes the good, without the fall to ill ; 
Where only merit constant pay receives, 
Is bless'd in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The jey unequal Pd, if its end it gain, 
* And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Without satiety, thou^ e'er so bless'd ; 
And but more relish'd as the more distress'd : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly weais, 
Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquired ; 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tii'd ; 
Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ; 
Never dejected, while another's bless'd : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain ; 
§ince but to wish more virtue, is to gain^ — 
For him alone hope leadb from goal to goal. 
And opens still and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfin'd, * 
It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind.'' 
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itecQmmendations 9f this vtarkj the Ahridged Chramnufft 

the JSxercises and Key, 

/^ Mr. Murray's Grammar, Exercises, and Key to the 
jplxercises, form altogether, by far, the most complete 
and judicious analysis oSi the English language, that has 
hitherto been published. The rules for compositicm are 
excellent; the examples are selected with taste and 
judgment ; and the execution of the whole displays an 
unusual degree of critical acuteness and sagacity.*' 

Annual Review^ 180^. 

« Mr. Murray's English Grammar, English Exerci- 
ses, and Abridgment of the Grammar, claim our atten- 
tion on account of their being composed on the princi- 
ple we have so frequently recommended, of combining 
religious and moi*al improvement with the elements of 
scientific knowledge. But as it is not a i^irt of our plan, 
to enter into a particular examination of works of this 
nature, we shall only say, that they have long b«en in 
high estimation." 

*^ The late learned Dr. Bidir gave his opinion of them 
in the following terms :— .Mr. Lindley Murray's Gram- 
mar, with the Exercises and the Key * in a separate 
^ volume, I esteem as a most exdi'llent performance. I 

* think it superior to any work of that nature we have yet 
( had ; and ^m persuaded that it is^, by much, the best 

< Grammar of the English language extant. On Syntax, 
'in particular, he bas shown a wonderful degree of 

< acuteness and precision, in ascertaining the propriety 
' of language, and in rectifying the numberless errors 

* which writers are apt to commit. IMost useful these 

* books must certainly be to all who are applying them- 

* selves to the arts of composition/ " 

Guardian of Education.^ July^ 1803. 

" This Grammar is a publication of much merit, and 
fully answers the professions in the title. The Afifiendia: 
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conlaiDS some of the best rules for writing elegantly, and 
with propriety, that we recollect to have seen/' 

Monthly Review^ July^ 1796. 

«* We have been much pleased with the perusal of 
Mr. Murray's " English Exercises." They occupy, 
with distinguished excellence, a most imporcant place 
in the science of the English language ; and, a% such, 
wre can warmly recommend them to the teachers of 
schools, as well as to all those who are desirous of at- 
taining correctness and precision in their native tongue.^ 

Alontlily Reviewy Julyy 1797. 

^ This book (English Exercises) has be»n accidentally 
mislaid : but we willingly repeat the praise we formerly 
gave the author for his English Grammar. There is 
great judgment shown in these Exercises; and, what is 
no common merit, the greatest perspicuity in the adap- 
tation of the examples to the several rules." 

BriHah Critic^ JSTovembtTy 1798. 

« These Exercises are in general Well calculated td 
promote the purpose of information, not only with ve- 
4;ard to orthography and punctuation, but also in point 
of phraseology, syntax, and precise perspicuity of com- 
position." Critical Review^ October ^ 1797. 

« The very general approbation, which this grammar 
has received from the public, is sufficiently indicative of. 
its merits: and we have much pleasure in confirming 
the decision of the public, respecting its superiority over 
all oiher English Grammars. We request the author to 
continue his exenions for the instruction of the nsing 
gcnemtion." CriticaL Rtrvicvfy June^ 1 807. 

« The materials of this grammar have been carefully 
and judiciously selected ; its arrangement is distinct, 
and well adapted to the purpose of instruction ; and its 
expression is simple, perspicuous, and accurate. The 
jifificndix contains a G:rcat variety of useful instructions. 
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on purity, propriety, precision, perspicuity, strengtb, and 
elegance of language." 

" The examples contained in Mr. Murray's < English 
Sxercises,' are selected with great judgment ; and are 
very happily adapted to the purpose of correcting com' 
tnoh errors in writing and speaking." 

jinalytical Review y 1796, 1797. 

<< The principle upon whkh all the publications of 
Mr. Murray, for the instruction of the rising genera^ 
tion, are founded, is such as gives him an unquestiona- 
ble* claim to public protection. The man who blends 
religion and morals with the elements of scientific know- 
ledge, renders an eminent service to society : and where 
ability of execution is added to excellence of design, as 
in the present case, the claim becomes irresistible.'* 

Anti-Jacobin Review^ January^ 1 804. 

" Mr. Murray's Grammar, as well as his other pub- 
lications, has received the uniform approbation of litera- 
ry characters and journalists. We do not hesitate warm- 
ly to recommend them to the instructers of youth in eve- 
ry part of the United States, as eminently conducive to 
pure morality and religion, and to the acquisition of a 

GOtrect 9Xid elegant style. They deser<ve to tnke place 

of all other works of the same kind which are now used 
io our sahools." 

The American Review and Literary Journal^ for 
Juty^ August J and Sehtember^ 1801. 

^ Mr. Lindiey Murray's Grammar of the Eng^Ksh 
tongue, has grown into high repute. The demand for 
it is so frequent, that already a ninth edition is publislied* 
This contains many corrections and additions, by wiiich 
it is greatly improved, as well as somewhat enlarged. 
In Great Britain, the sale and circulation are uncom- 
monly rapid and extensive. And as a proof of the 
good opinion entertained of it in America, the profes- 
sors of the colleges at New- York, at Princeton, and 
at New^tiaveU) have adopted it as an elementary book oi 

"Sit 
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instruction, in their respective seminaries. A work so 
well calculaifcd to be useful and popular; so judicious!/ 
arranged ; and executed with so much taste and critics^ 
skill, well deserves to be put into the hands of every 
persnn who studies the language which it is intended to 
elucidate." 

Mtdical and Literary Refioaitory^for Mdyy June^ and 
July^ ISO^ifiubliahed at JVew-York. 

^ Out sentiments, with regard to the omission or in- 
sertion of the relative pronoun, are exactly stated by 
Mr. Liiidley Murray, the ingenious author of the best 
English Grammar^ beyond all comparison, that has yet 
appeared.** 

Ifnfierial Review^ Sefttember^ 1805. 

« We have to close our avowal of the pleasure, with 
which we have read this excellent work, (the Grammar,} 
by expressing our entire approbation of the author's 
Afipendix ; which will enable the student to make a pro- 
per use, in composition, of the instructions dispei*sed 
through the Grammar. It concludes with a serious and 
affectionate exhortation to youth; which manifests the 
purity and dignity of the author's principles, as th^ 
general execution of his work demonstrates his taleuts 
and research. We rejoice that it has attained to so 
extensive a circulation : and we earnestly recommend it 
to all, who are desirous of acquiring a clear and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the English language ; but more 
especially to those who are engaged in the grammatical 
instruction of youth ; as we have no doubt that they will 
derive frpm it the most valuable assistance to their la- 
bours " Eclectic Rcviewj Sefitember^ 1805* 
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Introduction to the English Reader, 

^Onv pages bear ample testimony, both to the ability 
and the diligence of Mr. Murray. His different publica- 
tions evince much sound judgment and good sense; and 
his selections are very well calculated to answer the in* 
tended purpose. What Mr. Murray observes in his sys^ 
tern of rules for assisting children to read with propriety, 
is worth attention; the precept with which he concludes, 
is particularly so ; < Find out» and imitate a good ex* 
ample.' " 

British Critic j J^ov ember y 1»01', 

The English Reader. 

^ This selection reflects much credit on the taste of the 
compiler ; and the arrangement of the various pieces is 
judicious. The preliminary rules for enunciation are 
useful, and clearly delivered. We therefore recommend 
this small volume to those who wish to attain without the 
help of instructers, the important advantages of thinking 
and speaking with propriety." 

Monthly Review^ Aiigustj 1799. 

The Power of J^cltgion on the Mind, 

^ This worky which has been long and Ju»U/ udmired, 
has, in the last edition, received many alterations and im-^ 
provements ; and, in its present enlarged state, forms, 
in our opinion, one of the best books that can be put into 
the hands of young people. The subject is ^rave^nd inci- 
portant ; but Mr. Murray has rendered it highly interes- 
ting and engaging, by a judicious selection of anecdotes 
and examples ; which, by the intermixture of pious 
reflections, he teaches the reader to apply to his owa 
benefit." 

Guardian of Education^ Aug. 1803,. 

Introduction au Lecteur Franfois, 

« This little volume^ which is designed for the use of 
persons who have just begun to learn the French lan- 
guagei is composed of extiacts from French writers of 
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repuUtioi^, \Tho are distinguished by the propriety and 
usefulness of their sentiments. Mr. Muri'ay has exer- 
cised iii» usual caution and judgment in these selections; 
and his explanations in the Appendix^ of the idiomatical 
expressions and difficult phrases, which occur in the ex* 
tracts, are well calculated to simplify^ and consequently 
io facilitate, tlic study of the language." 

^nti'jaco6in JRevieWy ^/irily 1807. 

Sequel to the Mnglish Reader, 

" We re^rd as a very valuable improvement, the bi- 
ographical and critical Afifiendix^ introduced into this edi- 
tion of the « Sequel to the English Reader." It contains 
jBhort but instructive Recounts of all the authors from 
Tfhose works both these selections have been formed, 
those excepted, who are yet living. This compilation, 
(the Sequel) appears more free from objectionable pas- 
sages, and better adapted to the improvement of youtby 
thsLQ any other of the kind which we have seen..^ 

Eclectic Reviewj June^ 1805. 

The First Book for ChUdren. 

« This very iroprored primer is intended to prepare 
the leai-ner for the author's English Spelliufr.^^o^:^ ^ ;aj^ 
is particularly designed by him, to assist nK^thcrs, in the 
instruction of their young children*— This little volume 
is entitled to our recommendation." 

Monthly Review^ Jtfiril^ ^806. 

An English Sfielllng-Beok. 

« Mr. Murray has composed one of the best elementa* 
rybooksfor children, in the English language.'* 

Critical Review^ A/iril, 1805. 

« We have no doubt that teachers may find consi- 
derable advantage from adopting the use of this spel- 
ling-book." 

British Critic^ December ^ ISQi. 
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The following are a few of the numerous recommendations 
<f MURRAY'S GRAMMAR^ which have afifieared 
in the works of different Authors, 

« Mr. Murray's Grammar, and Selection of lessons 
for reading, are the best in the English language/' 

Walker's Elements of Elocution. Second Edition. 

« Since the first edition of our work, we have seen with 
pleasure an English Grammar— English Exercises— .and 
a Key to the English Exercises, by Mr. Lindley Murray." 

Edgeworth's Practical Education, Second Edition. 

« Murray's English Grammar. This is the most com- 
plete grammar of our language. My opinion is confirm- 
ed by that of the public, as this work now appears in the 
fourteenth edition." 

Kelt's Elements of General Knowledge. Sixth Edition. 

" Murray's Grammar, together with his English Ex- 
ercises and Key, have nearly superseded every thing else 
of the kind, by concentrating the remarks of the best au- 
thors on the subject. Thev are pieces of inestimable 
utility." 

Evan's Essay on the Education of Youth, 

" The best English Grammar now extant, is that writ- 
ten by Mr. Lindley Murray ; who by this publication, and 
by several others connected with it, and designed as aux- 
iliaries to its principal purpose, has become entitled to 
the gratitude of every friend to English literature, and' 
to true virtue.** 

Br, Miller's Retrosfiect of the Eighteenth Century, 

« By Grammar you have been taught the nature, pow- 
er, and construction of the English language ; and that| 
not in a superficial manner, but by the most comprehen- 
sive system now extant, the larger Grammar of Mr. 
Lindley Murray ; in which the delicacies, refinements, 
and peculiarities of our language, are inculcated and ex- 
-empiified. The unwearied exertions of this gentlcmaa 
have done more towards elucidating the obscurities^and 
cmbeUisliing the structure oi ov\t \w\^\M^^<t% ^^c«s»» '^' 
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other '.Trlter on the subject. Such » work has long bees 
wanted ; and, from the success with which it is executed, 
cannot be too highly appreciated." 

Dr. AbcrcroTnbie*8 Charge* to the Senior Class qftht 
Philadelfihia Academy, -^-iiublished l^O^and 1806. 

« I need not acquaint the public, with the incrit and 
success of landley Murray's Grammar ; which stscras 
to haT© superseded every other. Indeed, -when we coa- 
sider the plain simple mode of instruction he has adop- 
ted ; the extent of observation he has displayed ; and 
the copious variety of illustration he has added ; we shall 
not wonder, that this Grammar has been so universally 
applauded. 

Walket^s OutUnes of Englkh Grammar. 
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